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CHAPTER I. 



•€reiieyie?6'8 Loyen contiiiiied. 

This saucj letter, as it were like, put Baron 
Rximp into a terrible passioo ; and, what made 
matters worse, in order to see if there were not 
a compliment in it, he looked the word * lumbei^' 
out in an English dictionary. He then ran to 
his mother, for he put all his secrets into the 
old lady's hand, and told her, that his mistress 
used him like a dog. ' Dabby,' said the old 
lady, the baron's name was Aminadab, ^ou are 
much to blame to give yourself any furtmr trou-> 
ble about Miss De Roma : be advised by me 
and quit her for another ; do what you will you 
can get nothing but scorn for your pains : a 
woman cannot look for a better proof of a man's 
affection for her than to venture his life, as you 
have done, for her sake. I took you to have a 
better spirit, Dabby, than to put up with so 
much contempt from any woman.' ^ Spirit 1' 
quoth Baron Rump, * why, a barrel of water 
with one drop of brandy in it, would have more 
spirit than to put up with such a letter as this is ! 
Look at the meaning and signification of the word 
Lumber here in the English dictionary — * cuat- 
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beraome household stuff of littte or no ute^ — il^ 
it not enough to make a man go mad ? And 
look you here again, the meaning of the word 
* St ufT 18 ' furniture, coarse cloth, kitchen stuff, 
dripping, mutto nor beef fat,' look, mother, * coii:« 
mon grease :' see how I am abused ! all this 
comes of my being a fat man, for * fat,' you see 

'here, in another part of this dictionary, means 
' grease,' and here it goes on to say, that * fat is 

•a white oily sulphureous part of the blood' — and 
that is as much as to say that I am a sulphureous 
fellow ! — I witt not b^r this-* by heavens I'll 
be revenged ! — You see what a devil of a word 
this < lumber' is ! we have not a word in our lan- 
guage that carries so much abuse in it !' UpoQ 
that Baron Rump flung down the dictionary, and 
stamped about the room Kke a bedlamite.—- After 
a turn or two, the baron said now his hand were 
in he were determined to know the worst of it, 
and again taking up the dictionary, the old lady 
caught him by the arm and begged of him to let 
the English dictionary alone, for if he went oa 
to searcn for more meanings she did not know 
what might be the consequence ; and as for 
Miss De Roma, she had used such language as 
to bring her beneath the nofice of any gentleman. 
Upon which Baron Rump- shut up the diction- 
ary, and swore a great oath in his own tongue, 
that he would hare no more to say to her, and 
he kept bis word. 

Genevieve was now in full reputation for a 
first-rate beauty, and her person had found its 
Way into the several exhibitions, sometimes in 
one attitude, and sometimes in another; some- 
times with, and sometimes without shoes and 
Stockings ; one painter took the liberty to pull 



fiffa greet mmy of her cloiliefl, aad, in a Tery 
beautiful picture, had the face to show more of 
her persoB to the publick than anj had ever aecn 
besides herself : one of her lovers bought the 
pictore however, and had the laodesty to con- 
ceal his mistress's nakedness from the eye <rf the 
world* The painters are certaiolj a set of vmtm 
who take more liberties with the ladies' shoes 
and stockings, gowns and petticoats, to go no 
further^ than any else, bat subh freedoms, it is 
like, would not be suffered, if the ladies were 
not willing to take fair occasion to show as many 
beauties as tbej can, and will not quarrel with 
the painter for exposing any thing which they 
would be glad to show themselves if it were worth 
aeeing ; but clothes are come so much into fash- 
ion, since Eve began with her fig-leaf, a little spot 
has spread over half the female body, that a 
straight leg, if it were not for (be painter, would 
no more be seen than a crooked one. To return 
to Genevieve : the gay world had never many 
charms for her, though the general admiration 
she met withal were enough to have won the 
heart of many ; and it may be said, sensible 
wolhen ; for why may not a woman be pleased in 
pleasing others f liui Genevieve really felt, 
what Mr. Decastro gave his wife credit for, to 
answer hb own ends with her, a hearty contempt 
of the pomps and vanities of the world. She 
had long been used to hear on all sides when she 
caipe into company, ^Htre she ts,' * Tkat is she^* 
* Here she comeSf* and the like notes of admira- 
tion, without receiving any injury, if the n.oitifi« 
cation be not one upon finding that a oelehiated 
beauty rarely attracts a man of good &en&e : 
some such indeed she knew ; but found that they 
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took pains to avoid her, and make room for beanx^ 
fools, coxcombs, petit-mattres, and other the like 
rubbish of human nature ; with an halo of such 
matter was this peerless beauty ever encompassed, 
at ail publick places especially: and we omit, for 
the sake of brevity, to name many who made pro- 
posals, were refused, and heard no more of. No 
woman ever admired more, or was better ac- 
complished for, the conversation of men of sense^ 
but as the sun draws up fogs out of the mud, 
even so the radiance of Genevieve's beauty at- 
tracted a cloud of tawdry wretches out of the 
acum of the earth, that hung about her like mist 
that blots the sun out of heaven. She grew 
alarmed at the reputation she was like t6 hazard of 
being pleased with what disgusted others, and 
having a bad taste, rolling, like a pig, amidst the 
mire of mankind, avoiding the conversation of 
men of sense and worth ; and she found that 
some such suspicion had gone forth. She and 
her aunt dined one day at Dr. Masters's house, 
a reverend dean, and an old friend of Mr. Decas- 
tro's; where the godtiess was not so much in 
her temple as in some other houses. The good 
dean had heard a great deal of Genevieve "and 
had a wish to see her, go he invited her and 
Mrs. Decastro one day to dine with him at the 
deanery. She and her aunt, and a maiden sis- 
ter of the dean's, were the only ladies who made 
their appearance at this reverend gentleman's 
table ; his wife was laid down with the gout : a 
world of doctors with great wigs on their heads 
were there, and, among others, a handsome >onng 
clergyman, named Smith, much admired on the 
score of his virtues and learning. Genevieve 
ami her aunt made their entr^, and casting tbeit 
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ejes around tfaem» felt their blood ma cold at 
the sight of 6o mioy great wigs on all hands: 
what all this hiir has to do with religion is a mat- 
ter of wonder, especially false hair, which mnst 
needs belong. to the devil as all false things do. 
Genevieve fixed her bHght eyes on this handsome 
young clergyman, who had not as jet run his head 
into a great wig, however a great wig might run in 
ills head ; she saw him stare at her, but presently 
to take his eyes off, and, though he had a fair 
opportunity of sitting next her, and she gave^jun 
one of her sweet glances to coax him to her side, 
Jihe had the mort^cation to see him file off, and 
take. a. efaair close by the old maid on the other 
ande of the table. She felt this very sensibly, 
!but took no notice. Mr. Smith was related to 
Hut dean, and he had introduced him to her. At 
Hm reverend table, iGenevieve seemed to lie 
•iuiusnallyraione» and actually sat silent for want of 
one to converse with her, after a little talk, and 
a glass of wine, with the good eld dean. On 
each side of her sat two great wigs, full of pow- 
der and very terrible ; and Genevieve looked at 
one, and then at the other, and was sure there 
must be a great deal in them if she knew how to 
get it out. The talk, as far as she could hear» 
ran upon very^ rave matters, which the Reverend 
.Doctor Blow, who sat on her left, kept pretty 
much in his own hands, conversing directly across 
iher nose with the fteverend Doctor Boarcole, 
who satcHi her right : now Doctor Boarcole was a 
little hard of hearing, and Doctor Blow was fain 
to lean towards him when he spoke, who, out of 
^politeness, met him half wi^, which inclina- 
tion on both parts broueht their great wigs over 
Genevieve's mce m such a manner as to cast her 
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Doder a total eclipse of hair, during a great part 
of the time she sat at the table ; for Doctor Blow 
and Doctor Boarcole presently fell into an argu- 
ment upon the divine right of tithes, which wax-* 
ed so warm, that the two doctors, during the heat 
thereof, frequently gave Genevieve a brush on 
either cheek with the eaves of their wigs : which, 
mixing their white powder with her jetty locks on 
both sides, might induce a belief on one who knew 
nothing of the matter, that Oenevieve had got 
kissed by both the doctors at once to keep her 
face steady, for the ladies have a trick of turnitfg 
their faces away when they are kissed, a thing 
very well known to all doctors in divinity, who 
may wear great wigs to hide the ladies' blushes, 
else what use can they be of ? Now if Doctor 
Blow had fixed his lips on one cheek, and Doctor 
Boarcole on the other, their wigs would have 
met ovftr 6Aneviev«*i! mine ! No suCh fun for 
Oenevieve, however ; who, during the argument, 
came in for a very small share of attention. It 
has been said, when there is a contest between 
two, nobody can long stand neuter, that is, with- 
out siding with one or the other of the combat- 
ants : Doctor Blow had cast his eyes twice on 
Genevieve, and Doctor Boarcole four times dur- 
ing the discussion, whereupon Doctor Boarcole 
was Genevieve's man, and she felt pleased when- 
ever he gave Doctor Blow a shrewd turn ; and 
whether her smiles of applause upon Doctor 
Boarcole invigorated the doctor's wit and genius, 
or the loss of them discouraged Doctor Blow, 
Doctor Boarcole certainly overturned Doctor 
Blow, who, converting his attention to a slice of 
plum-pudding and Madeira sauce, put such a 
great oit into hb mouth at once as might verj 
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well make it a donbt whether it had been siopt 
bj ai^ament or bj padding. 

Tke Solid Gentleman takeih Ihe quill from 
oui of Old ComicaVs tvig^ where he had stuck 
itj and fallen asleep. 

The storj which follows is a verj sad one, 
and sets the fatal effects of female beautj in so 
strong a light as to make it a question whether 
it might not be better for the world if the fair 
sex came out at the hands of nature without any 
such dangeruus embellishment : or, if the women 
must needs come with so much ornament info the 
world, if beauty were put into safer hands than 
it too often is, and not to be given to such as are 
glad to do all the mischief thej can with it. We 
do not mean, however, to insinuate, by this little 
preface to our story, that Genevieve ever com- 
mitted any wilful murders with this terrible wea- 
pon, or abused the power which nature gave her ; 
by no means : so little pains, indeed, did she take 
to make a conquest of poor Mr. Smith, that she 
had not a guess that any harm were done until he 
wrote to her. When the gentlemen who dined 
that day at the deanery came into the drawing- 
room, Genevieve still saw Mr. Smith avoided 
her, which made her a little anxious to engage 
bim in conversation, and took an opportunity, 
in making way for a servant, to edge her chair up 
close to him ; poor Mr. Smith could not make 
his escape, for Mrs. Deborah Masters sat on the 
other side of him, with whom he was talking ; 
Genevieve listened a little to their conversation, 
and soon found room to put in a word, for she 
was a ready speaker, and, by degrees, drew 
Mr. Smith entirely to herself; but we must 
abridge this story, or it will run us too far : Be 
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it known then thatGenevieTe made a eonqueBt 
of Mr. Sofith, who not only paid hi» addresaet 
to a lady whom Genevieve kaew^ but matters 
had gone so far that the day was fixed for the 
marriage : Genevieve herself did not cwne off 
without a wound on her side, and she went so 
far as to say that if her afi*ections had not been 
deeply engaged, she could have been glad to 
have chosen Mr. Smith for her husband ; but 
she loved another too well to suffer much on her 
part. In the course of a few days after she 
dined at Doctor Masters's house, she received a 
letter from Mr. Smith, full of wildness and ex- 
travagancies, and another from Miss May to whom 
he was engaged ; the first we shall suppress out 
of tenderness to Mr. Smith, the last we shall give 
the reader. 

THE LETTER WRITTEN BY MISS UAV TO OEMIVIEVE. 
MT DEAR MIM DS BOIfA, 

I SHOULD not deserve the kind attention of 
so excellent a young man as Mr. Smilh, if 1 had 
not a heart to pity him in his present situation : 
before Mr. Smith saw you, my dear madam, Mr. 
Smith was mine, but he now is yours, your supe- 
riour charms and merits have taken him from me, 
and that upon the eve of our nuptials ; knowing 
Mr. Smilh as you do, I need not tell you how 
much regard 1 have for him ; too much to t»ee 
him in such a sad distracted state on my ac- 
count ; jf I do not see liini happy I shall never 
be so myself — ] have told him this, and given up 
all my claims to him : you must add, that he has 
my leave to address you : I could not do so, lest 
this little act of generosity, as some may think it, 
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might overcome him. I speak as if I knew you 
loved him as well as I do — it is impossible, if jou 
have any feelings of a woman in you, but you 
must love him : — think not too highly of me for 
what I have done, it is done for my own sake, for 
I could never live long and see Mr. Smith misera- 
ble : tell him this, and add, that if he has any 
wish to prolong my life he must let me sec him 
happy. 

I remain, my dear madam, 
Youi;s, &c. 

Louisa Mat. 

As soon as Genevieve had read this letter, she 
wept like a child ; getting a little composed, she 
asked her aunt for her carriage, and paid Miss 
May a visit. Miss May received her with great 
kindness, which threw poor Genevieve into a sad 
fit of grief, and it was some time before she could 
get power to say a word. She began by telling 
her that she had no heart to lose, for it was 
already another's, or Mr. Smith was quite the 
kind of person to make the deepest impression 
upon her mind, so that she could take no merit 
in declaring that she would never see Mr. Smith 
again, begged by all means that their marriage 
might take place, and asked Miss May to give 
her leave to enclose her letter to Mr. Smith, for, 
she said, if any charm on earth could call her 
lover back to her that letter must do it : after 
much entreaty it was allowed ; when Genevieve 
wrote the following note to Mr.'Smitb, and en- 
closed Miss May's letter. 
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TO THE &IT. THOMAS SMITH* 

em, 

I RECEIVED your letter^ which has giTen me 
much vexation : I have robbed a joung woman 
of your heart, who well deserves even such a 
heart as yours, and could tear my unlucky face 
to pieces for having done so much mischief. If 
you knew me, sir, as well as you know Miss May^ 
there could be but little harm done ; my temper 
is not a good one, I am violent and fond of rule — 
you would be terrified if you knew what a bosom 
I have — ^what furious passions inhabit it ; if you 
gave up your sweet Louisa, you would go dig* 
tracted as soon as you found what an exchange 
you had made. For heaven^s sake, sir, think 
not on me : what you now feel is the least of the 
matter ; if you felt ten times as much, it would 
be a paradise compared to what you would feel 
if you had me : sooner than marry you, 1 would 
hang myself out of charity to you. I wish in 
my heart I had never seen you: marry your 
sweet Louisa, and it will be no little addition to 
your happiness to talk over your escape toge- 
ther : as to your letter it is full of downright fal- 
ftities, every thing you say of me is untrue ; you 
are cheated, sir, by my cursed glaring outside — 
my beauty is my greatest misfortune. I could 
have been glad of you as a friend, and of your 
charming Louisa as an example to copy after ; 
my beauty has deprived me of both, many thanks 
to it4 Take notice, sir, — my affections are en- 
gaged ; it may be of some use to tell you this ; 
just such another young man as yourself has my 
whole heart, who, 1 am sure, has too much good 
sense ever to give such a termagant as I am any 
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enconragement ; but I will tear mjself out of 
myself, but I will try every thing to engage him ! 
Read the enclosed letter, and if you do not fold 
your sweet Louisa to your heart, I wish you may 
marry such another as myself. 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 
Oenevietb De Roma. 



Poor Mr. Smith, soon after the receipt of this 
note, married Miss^ay, but died of a broken 
heart in the second year after his marriage, and 
his sad Louisa soon followed him to his tomb, 
leaving an infant daughter to (he care of their 
disconsolate parents. 

Amongst others that paid their addresses to 
Genevieve, her cousin Frederick was oj^oid if 
she detested one man more than anoth^Jhtde- 
rick was he : this offer took place before he re- 
turned to Oxford the last time : we must give 
some particulars of it in this place. Frederick's 
attachment to Genevieve was no sudden thing ; 
he fell in love with her while he was a school- 
boy, and had often told her so, and she him in 
return, that||Aure was no offensive reptile that 
crawled on WPfeice of the earth that she felt so 
much disgust at the sight of. Genevieve usually 
took up her abode at the castle, and this by the 
advice of Old Crab, who said, he did not see what 
such a woman, as she were like to be, had to do 
in a farm-house. During the holidays and vaca- 
tions, however, when Frederick was at home, 
ehe always went there to get out of Frederick's 
way, and told her guardian, Old Crab, her reason 
for coming ; who said, Frederick was a good-for- 
nothing yoimg dog, and it was his duty as her 
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<;iiarclian io keep her at a distance. Finding 
Frederick one day in his house, he laid his stick 
upon his bones, and asked him how often he was 
to forbid liini coining there ? Acerbus, the phi- 
losopher, was Ohl Crab's favourite ; as to Frede- 
rick, he always said he would come to the gal- 
lows, and the sooner he were hanged the better. 
Whatever faults Frederick might have, he was 
always constant in his attachment to Genevieve ; 
by * constant,' we do not mean to say that he 
forsook the rest of the sex for her sake, for he 
was extremely vicious, and, amongst other the 
like exploits, seduced one of Old Crab's maid 
servants, if seduced be not too light an expres- 
sion, for the poor girl received so much injury 
from him that she died in consequence of it : and 
this it was, amongst other infcriour merits, that 
brought Old Crab's oaken towel and Frederick's 
bones together, as aforesaid, when he found him 
where he had forbidden him ever to come ; for, 
after the aflfair just mentioned. Old Crab told him 
what he had to expect if he ever found him again 
in, or near, his premises. Wc truly think that 
it would be doing Frederick much injustice to 
Hay, that be was not attached to Gg^orieve's per- 
son ; her money, however, had flRttle weight 
with him ; and then, more especially, when his 
father stopt his allowance at the university ; after 
which, with much difficulty, he got an interview 
with her by concealing himself in a ditch, and 
leaping upon her, as she passed, like a tiger ; 
what took place at this interview left an ulcer on 
Frederick's heart that rankled in it to the day 
of his death. He began by renewing his ad- 
dresses to her in the most earnest manner. She 
told him that she would marry th^ common hang- 
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man sooner than she woulJ him, and other the 
like scornful and provoking taunts. Frederick, 
finding all entreaties vain, vowed revenge on the 
spot : it was a lonely place where they met, close 
by a wood ; he seized Genevieve round her waist, 
who, not expecting such an attack, was thrown to 
the ground ; she was not likely long to lie there, 
however, nor had fallen, but for a bush that got 
between her legs — she soon disengaged herself at 
the expense of some of her clothes which were 
torn otr her back, leaped from the ground, seized 
Frederick, who made a second attempt on her 
person, and flung him by main force into a mud- 
dy ditch, where he had certainly got suffocated 
if she had not pulled him out by one of his legs: 
Frederick had now got enough of it, and sneak- 
ed liome as black as if he had been dipt over 
head and ears in an ink*bottle. Old Crab met 
him on his way, and asked him how he came to 
be in such a pickle ? but he hurried off without 
speaking one word, and so did Old Crab, for 
Frederick stunk of mud a man might have smell- 
ed him a mile. Getting over a gate into another 
enclosure, he saw Genevieve coming with the 
remains of her gown and a petticoat in her hand, 
her stocking^ torn and legs bleeding, and her 
bosom bare. * Why, Jenny,' quoth Old Crab, 
* what the devil is the matter with you ?' — Upon 
which she told her guardian the shocking attempt 
which Frederick had made on her person. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Some Account of Lord Biideinere*8 Matters<--on what 
foot Old Comical was received at the Castle— Mfi Dc- 
castro*s Pride. 

No,— no love in this chapter, there was enough 
of that in the last. There will be a great deal 

{resently, if the reader will have a little patience ; 
ut the ladies are so fond of sweet things that 
they can scarce keep their fingers out of a sugar 
dish ! No wit were a matter worth forty shillings, 
to tell them that a sweet thing coming now and 
then, comes all the sweeter for coming seldom : 
no lady or gentleman, whatever some may think, 
was ever made on purpose to live in a honey- 
pot : it is temperance that gives folks pleasure ; 
Min into excess and there*s an end of it at once. 
Yes, sweet ladies, sweet lovers of the sweetest 
things, you miss the matter even in love itself 
by taking too much of it ; if you could swallow 
a gallon of honey, a twentieth part is better than 
the whole : a kiss and away is better than all 
day; sweet is the lover's lip if rarely touched ; 
too much is worse than grulch : it is the frugal 
use of pleasure that gives us pleasure. But who 
can comb all the errours out of people's heads ? 
and what are errours but the vermin of the brains? 
Now if Old Crab had combed Lord Budemere's 
head with a three-legged stool, and combed out 
brains and all, pouring milk, eggs and sugar in the 
place of them to serve for understanding, it would 
have altered his lordship's intellects a world for 
the better, and his soul would have sat much 
more at her ease in (he middle of a custard ! As 
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it was, the seat of his soul was the stool of re- 
pentance : what a confusion in his house ! what 
a hunt's-up ! no man knew who was cook and 
who was butler ! Old Crab, as hath been said, 
took the chaos in hand to reduce things to order : 
there was a good ten years' work ! * What the 
devil have you been at,* quoth Old Crab, * what 
in the devil's name have you been at ? You must 
get into lodgings, you blockhead, and there lie, 
you and your wife together, until I can disem- 
broil matters for you :' and it took Old Crab a 
world of pains, time, and labour to put his house 
to rights, aye, ten times the labour his brother 
John's cost him : — so Mrs. Decastro occupied 
that in town, and the jackdaws that in the country, 
though they did not pay quite so much rent for 
it. 

Caesar, when he speak'eth of himself in hiir 

Commentaries, most nobly putteth himself into 

the third person singular ; why may not Old 

Comical do the like after so great an example, 

and put himself in like number and person in 

Old Comical's Commentaries ? — Mr. Decastro, 

heaven bless him ! put Old Comical upon the 

foot of honour, always invited him to dine at his 

sumptuous table at the castle amongst the great 

folks, where he cracked his jokes, filled his 

belly, and talked to the lords and ladies : and 

'Squire Grove, as worthy a gentleman as ever 

walked between sized felt and neat's leather, 

always did the same. ' Ah Beauty,' quoth Old 

Comical one day to Genevieve, for so he always 

called her Radiance, ' who is to come in at last 

for all 'that's between your cap and pattens V 

* Why, John,' said she, * what's between my 

cap and pattens is the least of the matter, if the 
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■len could get hold of my money, the sooner I 
were thrown, cap and patlens, into (he next ditch^ 
the better, it is what thej are all ai'ler ; how is 
Buch a rirJi ;^ipHy as I am to know who m sincere ? 
and who will offer, after all, that is worth having, 
while all this u:oney lies in my lap V * Ah, Beau- 
ty,' quoth Old Comical, as ' musick is the caper- 
sauce to a country-dance, so it is the chiming of 
the guineas in a woman's apron that sets the men 
a prancing about her — who would look at an 
an^el, if one of the seraphim came down from 
heaven with empty pockets ? — A woman can- 
not get on in the water without money, she had 
as good be a fish without any fins in it. Beauty.* 
' I hate the men,' said Genevieve ; * they only 
court me because they want to put their hands 
into my pocket ; hanging will never keep them 
honest as long as there is a man left to come tothe 
gallows !* < O fie ! Beauty,' quoth Old Comical, 

* hang your great bag upon the devil's horn, and 
if I will not marry you to-morrow kiss me till I 
pinch you !' * O I hate warts, and your fare is 
full of gooseberries ; you shall hear further,' 
said she, < if 1 set my heart upon a cock turkey, 
and want a husband with a red face, that can 
spread his tail and strut.' ' Beauty.!' quoth he. 

* What now. Old Comical V said she. « ila-ha !' 
quoth he, < how came you to think I spoke to you?' 

* Why, you comical old toad, yon always call 
me so,' said she. — * Well, I say. Beauty, — pull 
that bottle of Madeira thi.4 way, (they were at din- 
ner at the castle,) and, roine, hrt us have a touch 
at it together, and then, if you tumble under the 
table you can't blame luc if I tuinble after you ; 
and let what will happen the fault will be aH in 
the wiue — but here it breaks again — it cannot be 
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bad wine that brings good folks together, bo come. 
Beauty, let's have t'other touch at it, and then I'll 
sing you one of my best ballads.' — * None but an 
ass can have an ear for your musick,' said she. 
* None but an Orpheus can attract the beasts,' 
quoth Old Comical. At table were the Earl 
and Countess of Budemere, Mr. and Mrs. Grove, 
Lord Thomas and his cousin Mr. L. Lady Char- 
lotte Orby, Acerbus the Philosopher, Old Crab, 
Mrs. B. Decastro, George Grove, and Julia the 
pretty milk-maid. Hearing Old Comical quaver, 
Lord Thomas called for a song, whereupon Old 
CoQiJcal mounted a chair, for he had left his three- 
legged stool at the farm, and sung * My Lady 
Cannee,'^ as it stands in the margin ; and was 

*OLD COMICAL' S BALLAD. 

* MY LADY CAN YK ?* 

Old Comical takes up a large Pair qf BeUorvs^ 

I. 

Poor Lady Bounce, my grandmother ! 

Ah she was troubled so in 
Her maw with wind, that waters strong 

She scarce knew what to throw in. 

CHORUS. 

My lady can ye ? 

My lady can ye ? 
O my lady ! ah my lady \ 
Now my lady can ye ? 

{Old Comical ptijfs hard with the bellows after ever^ 

* Can ye.'] 

n. 

Deuce take the wind ! quoth Lady Bounce, 
Bring me a glass of water, 
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made to sing it three timeR over. As soon as the 
laij$;hing was done, for much laughter followed 
the ballad, < Brother John/ quoth Old Crab, 
* you have got a house in London again, folks 
say, what the devil is the matter now V * Mat- 

Hot-Ki>i«*d with noble cinnamon, 
Ajid clovr to uiakt' it hotter. 
My laily cum ye ? 
My laily can ye ? kc. 

III. 

While hkuitii of air in |iocket8 iihiit 

Within my InywcIn so mgr. 
Hot hrirkii and plat ex, quoth Loily Bount#{ 
And tilth, are rhipn in |>ornigo ! 
My lady ran ye 7 
My lady can yc ? Six. 

IV. 

Rrin^ me a ^laitii of ntifTOld Tom, 

*TiN a rhoire wind explo<lur. 
Makrrt f'oli('k*d sloniaelis inap and crack 
An ifcharf^M with )pm-powder ! 
My la<ly can ye ? 
My lady can ye ? Am. 

V. 

Brin)( me a ^ill of Hcorrhed port- 

Wini' all on fin* with Kpiccs, 
WIk) would iM»t for her eaMs get drunk, 
A lady over nice is ! 

My lady can ye ? 
My lady can ye ? Alc. 

VI. 

Now hrinfs ^^^ p4*pp«'r*d Kiiijj^erbreaii 

All hiirninfl; liki* (lit* devil, 
*Tiik K(mnI tor runihling Kr^iiu^'ii^S wiit<ls< 
That work tin* KiitN nuch evil * 
M> lady ran ye ? 
My lady can ye ? Am. 
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tep f brother Bat, there's nothing the matter, it 
is Lord Biidemere's house ; I hare hired it for 
my wife, why should I beg or borrow when I 
can pay for the use of a thing ? But I go no more 
to London, if you mean so, brother Bat.' — * No,' 
quoth Old Crab, * but your pride does, and that 
is a pity ; why can't Madam Crincum Crankuoi 
be content in a lodging ? or at Master Grove's 

vn. 

• 

Marsh-mallows, bark, aad chamomile, 

Bring orange skins and nitre, 
Brii^ i'armway, and cinnabar 
Of old a 8 tough t wind fighter. 
My lady can ye ? 
My lady can ye ? te. 

vm. 

• 

Bring me a pint or anniseed» 
And now a pint of brandy. 
Fire them and pour them flaming ia* 
Or I shall lay down and die ! 
My lady can ye ? 
My lady can ye ? &c. 

IX. 

• 

Brayo ! at that, qudth Lady Bonnce, 
The wind that made me rave oh ! 
Begins to move !— it breaks ! there ! there t 

[N. B. The old My (fftaluth thfi wind in this pface.] 

Ah bravo ! bravo ! bravo 1 

My lady can yo ? 

My lady caii ye ? 
Ah my lady ! oh my lady ! 
Now my lady can ye. 

tOld Comicoi makes freqvent vie of the btUot»s during thin 

Uuisttiff\} 
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house where she used to be ? I have let the 
house for (en jears, she must turn out.' * Let 
the bouse for ten years, brother Bat !' * Let the 
house for ten years, brother Bat,' quoth Old 
Crab, singing in his nose, * yes, — and your old 
hen sha'nt roost there, you may take my word 
for it : I donM see what the plague she has to do 
in London at all, feeding the common abscess of 
the land with her bad humours : the gathering 
is rank enough already, what need she add tp 
the imnoKthume ? — She tuust turn out, brother 
John, 1 have let the house at a good rent for ten 
years, I tell ye, she must turn out — she has 
played the devil with the furniture already, with 
her confounded routs, there was scarce a chair 
that had not its bones broken by her last gang ; 
what the plague she has to-do to invite so many 
waggon loads of people at once, I can't think 
— she must turn out, I tell ye.' ' Well, well, 
brother Bat, if the house is let at a good rent for 
ten years that's another matter,' said Mr. Dccas- 
tro, ' and I am very glad to hear it, I will not 
stand in the way of a better tenant.' ' Let for 
ten yearn !' said Lord Biidemere, ' I was in 
great hopes, sir, j'ou could have made up my 
matters before that time.' ' Made up your mat- 
ters !' quoth Old Crab, ' 'tis no such easy work 
— you set your estate on fire in fifty places, and 
expect me to stop the conflagration in a moment, 
I warrant ; it were a fool's question to ask bow 
such a man can be such a fool ! You will never 
be the man you were, you must not expect 
that, you can't have your candle and burn your 
candle ; the Parsmore estates and Rabbins farms 
are gone for ever ; ten thousand a-year bled to 
death at that gash.' * I expect cold news frou 



tkat quarter,' nid Lord Bodemare ; * but, sir, you 
bave not said what you can allow me to live upon 
while matters are a-mending V < Six thousand 
pounds a^jear/ quoth Old Crab ; * there are 
only you and your wife and your daughter, six 
thousand a-year will find you in bread and cheese, 
I warrant, with only three heads in the cup- 
board.' Lord Budemere raised his eyes to the 
ceiling and said he should be starved to death ! 
— At that moment Old Comical burst into a loud 
laugh — just then a little ill-timed — Lord Bude- 
mere asked him what he laughed at ? Old Com- 
ical humbly begged his lordship's pardon, and 
aaid he could not help it — ^while Old Crab's si- 
mile ran in his head, who had compared London 
to a great scab upon the face of the earth : (Old 
Comical usually had a side slit to crawl out at) 
— * And there it is like to stick until the devil 
scratches it off,' quoth Old Comical ; * he will 
carry it home in his nail, some day.' ^ Aye/ 
quoth Old Crab, ^ 'tis a sign of foul blood in the 
land when it breaks out into such blotches.' 
' When it throws the humours out,' quoth Old 
Comical, <'tis a sign of the strength of the con- 
stitution.' * Better in than out,' quoth Old Crab, 
' as Sat as contagion goes, for vice is worse than 
the plague ; the plague indeed may send now and 
then a soul to heaven, which vice never did since 
the devil laid his paws upgn the world.' * Ah, 
master,' quoth Old Comical, ^ tell it the people out 
of the pulpit next Sunday that the devil's a cat, 
and the world is a mouse, tell them how he plays 
with it, and tosses it from one claw to the other, 
now lets it go, and then hooks it back, and, if we 
don't take care to watch him, we shall ail be snapt 
up at last.' < You would luw« more sense if you 
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had less wif» J<Ad»' quoth Old Crab ; * you will 
have jour jest if you go to the devil for it.*— 

* That joke would be rather too far fetched, mas* 
ter,' quoth Old Comical ; * for, look je, master, I'll 
be — ' ^ You chattering scoundrel !' quoth Old 
Crab, * if you don't hold your tongue I'll throw 
you out at the window : In regard to this house, 
brother John,' continued he, ^ it must be cleared 
as soon as it is possible, my tenant comes into it at 
Lady-day.' * Well, but, my good brother Bat,* 
said Mr. Decastro, * where can I put my wife, she 
must have some place to receive her friends.' — 

* The devil is in it,' quoth Old Crab, * if she can't 
see friends enough at Master Grove's, he hat a 
house as big as an hospital, he may let her a few 
rooms in it.' * O fie, Mr. Bartholomew Decastro/ 
whispered Mr. Grove, laying his finger all along 
one side of his nose — < O fie, Mr. Bartholomew De- 
castro, do you suppose we should let lodgings ? 
Mrs. Decastro never gives more than one party in 
a season, and she will do us a great favour if she 
will use our house and our servants when she 
wants them.' * We thank you as much as if we 
did, my friend,' said Mr. Decastro : * why need 
we put you and your people to any trouble ? 
money will find a house in town for my wife, 
money will find servants, money entertainments, 
money every things and she shall have enough 
to let folks know whose wife she is too.' — * What 
a cursed vice this pride is,' roared Old Crab ; 

* thou hast a thread of the old hank, brother 
John, and to get it once fairly out of thy fabrick 
a man must e'en pull the old cloth all to pieces ! 
Look you, brother John, as far as a man is proud 
he is sure to be a fool, to say no worse of him ; 
suppose Master Grove lends your wife a room, 



or two, to give her friends a godBpivS* ^^^ fakes 
nothing for it, what needs that stir your monkey, 
brother John V « Why, the world will talk.' 
*Aye, there lies the rery itch of it — can the tongue 
of the world lick a bear into shape ? if it could, 
you had long since been a gentleman of very 
curious proportions ! — Tfcey that are too proud 
to borrow may sorne day be glad to beg ; take 
Master Grove's offer, and if your wife's gang 
break his chairs, or throw the tables at one ano- 
ther's head, which is like enough if they get to 
gamblmg, pay the damage, brother John, if the 
constables can't keep the peace in the bear-gar- 
den. A house in town ! the deTil is in it if you 
have not had enough of houses in town ! I'll 
unkennel your wife in this, however — I made 
the vermin bolt once and wUl again, I'll warrant 
her ! — If she hangs back, out go all her bones at 
the first window — ^if I don't play Old Jezebel 
with her—'—* Well, well, brother Bat,' said 
Mr. Decastro, * she shall come out if you wish 
ir, I am glad it is let, with all my heart.' — * Come 
out, aye!' quoth Old Crab ; * what the plague 
has she to do to sit swelling in such a great 
house as that ? I hate the sight of a great house, 
for my part ; a man is sure either to find a great 
fool or a great scoundrel in it, nine times in ten : 
if a man knew his enemy he would throw himself 
neck and heels out of these great houses, as if 
they were on fire, to save himself from flames 
unquenchable ! The devil keeps his shop and 
counter in them and takes men's souls in pay 
for every thing that hell imports — ^you noisy 
scoundrel,' quoth he to Old Comical, who kept 
the rest of the table in a peal of laughter, * a man 
had as good speak in a thunder-storm — silence. 
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you If idc-moiitlied rascal !' * Look ye, matter/ 
quoth Old Comical ; ' you are the rector of th« 
parish, and I am clerk thereof, put in authority 
under you — and, say whatever you please, it n 
my duty, in virtue of my office, to say Amen to 
it, that is all one as if a man should say *^ so be it." 
— Now, Beauty says here, — but I should first of 
all tell you what wine she has drank — she drank 
ten glasses of his honour's neat Madeira at dinner 
to lay the meat even in her stomach, to keep the 
hogs and the poultry, the neat and other horned 
cattle quiet in her bowels — that is as good as to 
.say to drown them, for that is one way to keep 
such things quiet, or, as your honour very wdl 
knows, they might be for running about in ber 
belly and breeding a disturbance amongst the 
jellies and the sillabubs, tarts, sausages, and pud- 
dings, and turn her stomach out at the window, 
as your honour, being rector of the parish, very 
well knows — very good — so Beauty drank tea 
glasses of his honour's neat Madeira at dinner 
for the purposes aforesaid, and to good end, 
forasmuch as I have not heard a hen cackle, a 
sheep bleat, an ox bellow, or a duck quack in 
her stomach — Adsbobs ! she would have given 
them enough of it if any of them had spoken 
one word, for, as soon as she let the servants 
take away the residue of the dinner, which she 
did without biting or scratching, down went 
seventeen more glasses of rare old stufi^ port, 
claret, burgundy, and champaigne, to make sure 
work of it, and now her stomach is as quiet as 
Noah's Ark at midnight, with almost as great a 
variety of beasts and birds, and creeping things 
stowed in its hold I — Now, to pick up the thread 
of my discourse. Beauty says'-^-at that n^ement 



the ladies were retiriDg into ibe drawing-rMB, 
and OenevieTe, taming round to Old Comical, 
flung half an orange, which she was sucking, 
slapMdash into his month, and stopped it up in a 
moment* 



CHAPTER III. 

Bfore LaTe mad more Kissing, and other the like saToory 
Meats— of GenoTieTe and the Phikwopber— of Geoi^ 
Grove and Julia — and other matter hj waj of a Tail U> 
the Chapter. 

Love pounceth upon a lady's heart with beak 
and talons like a vulture on a tender doTe ! — ^there 
is a prettj simile ! it puts us in mind of Horace's 
red rag, his purpureus pannus, to begin with : 
adsiooks! but we must not talk Latin to the 
ladies, thejr will sajr directly that it is something 
wicked, something that is not fit to eat — for it is 
impossible to speak one word with two meanings 
but they take the worst ! but if we have not a care 
we shall burn our fingers in this fiery chapter- 
it is like to be very hot — the ladies had best skip 
it— or lay in store of lettuces and camphor before 
they get into it : in the first place here is Gene- 
vieve in flames, rolling on the grass under a roon* 
strons weeping willow on the margin of the lake, 
torn like a mountain with imprisoned fires before 
the flame bursts forth — * My dear Jenny,' said 
her friend Lady Charlotte Orby, who came be- 
hind her unawares, * what in the world ails you?* 

TOV. II. 3* 
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£reaevi€ivei id kw (my, bad torn ber hat off and 
flung it from her to cool hor head, and her coat 
black hair, dishoTelled, fell in wild disorder abo«t 
her snoiry boioin, any one who hiid aeen bor 
would have thought her a mad thing : wiUiag lo 
cool both ends, she had also kicked her shoes off 
her feet, and in this situation she lay sprawling 
under a tree when Lady Charlotte came suddenly 
upon her : — ' My dear Jenny,' said she, * what 
in the world is the matter with you V * Who sent 
for you, you plague T said Genevieve, *who 
called you V * Well,' said Lady Charlotte, * I 
will go away, Jenny ; I am glad nothing's the 
ttattiH-, but John Mathers ran to me in the sbrvb- 
bery, and said that yoo were in a fit, and was 
afraid you would roll into the water.' * That old 
devil is always lurking about,' said Genevieve : 
* but stay, Charlotte — I have something to tell 
you — sit down by me here on the grass : bleat 
me ! my feet are so ticklish I can scarce ever 
put my own shoes on without squealing,' said 
Genevieve, putting her aboes on. * Yoa are itt 
a very odd sort of a way,' said Lady Clwrlotte | 
^what in tlie world ails you, Jenny f * O my dear 
Charlotte,' said Gknevieve, * I am, I am in love, 
1 am indeed ! I wish the men had all been hanged 
before I was bom !' saying which Genevieve hid 
her face in Lady Charlotte's lap and fell a-crying. 
*My dear Jenny,' said she, composing her jetty 
locks with her white fingers as they lay scattered 
on her neck, * My dear Jenny, I am sure yoa 
have nothing to cry for — give but the least hint, 
and yoo may ha\*e any body — give him but ona 
smile, and any man is your own.' 'Ah, Char* 
lotte,' said Genevieve, * but the jackanapes that 
1 am growU) I scarce know bow, so fowl of> ia ii» 



ebumios tluBg; Jie it so rtry leatible, to veiy 
good, to rerjr hMKbome tad to Torjr odd^-O 
Charlotte^ Chtriotte !— mjr beort feels ss if it 
were a cool ef ire wH bin me !' — * My dearett 
Jeuij/ t«d Lady Clnrfotte, < doa't talk so lend, 
yoo will Mag people about yoo : wiH you make 
m& stiH more your eoofidant, and teU ne who it 
Is tbat has so bewitched you T * O Charlotte, I 
cannot get bb nasty name out of my month— I 
cannot tell you — I cannot get courage — but I will 
tell you belbre I tell any body else ; you shall 
knoir first — ^you shall indeed : O, 1 could tear 
him to pieces, as folks bare torn tyrants often- 
times, for seising thus upon the empire of my 
bosom ! O desdrest — most cursed— blessed-^, 
charming dcTilish angel ! what would I give If 
thon wert on the rack, and I but thy tormentor ! 

bat these arms should be thy rack and these 
fingers the buckles' — saying which she seised on 
liMly Charlotte, and gave her a squeeae that 
made her eyes water* * For heaven's sake, 
jMiay,' said her ladyship, panting, ^you will 
tqaeeie the breath out of me !' — ^ O my dear 
Charlotte,' said Genevieve, *I scarce know what 

1 do.' — ^^ If you don't I do,' said Lady Charlotte, 
*for I am sure you have made my sides ache ; 
you don't consider how strong you are ! you must 
govern yourself, or you will frighten the man 
whom you love, out of his wits ; if he is a sen* 
SiUe man he will choose a woman iu her ii^uses :* 
-'-^I could tear out my tongue, Charlotte, for 
having told you what, t think, notwithstanding, 
has eased my heart in the telling ; but there are 
moments in every woman's lift; when she will turn 
her heart inside out like a purse to a friend, and 

forth all its contents/ — * My dearest Jenny, 
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did I ever betray any thing io my life that you 
entrusted to my keeping V said Lady Charlotte, 

* could my tongue ever be more silent if you had 
put it into a box and kept it in your pocket V — 

* My dear girl,' said Genevieve, * 1 know I caa 
trust you — 1 have often blamed yoor silence, 
never quarrelled with you for talking — do advise 
me in this matter, for of all things about me I have 
the least of a rational creature — I am getting 
worse and worse every day, and shall do some 
foolish thing — if you burned as I burn,' said she, 
laughing, * you would run about and cry. Fire I 
Fire !' Poor Genevieve ! and then she fell a-weep* 
fng again, and so, between 6re and water, she was 
in a comical taking. Lady Charlotte comforted 
her all she could, and pressed her to tell the 
name of her sweetheart, but Genevieve could not 
bring herself to tell it for her heart ; she promised, 
however, to tell it to her ladyship first, and that 
soon, but again begged for her advice with tears, 
for death, she said, were better than to live with- 
out him she loved. ' I could advise you better,' 
said Lady Charlotte, * if I knew the person ; but 
as you cannot get courage to tell me his name, I 
will do the best I can at a guess — ^you say he is 
an odd sort of a man — and sensible — suppose we 
put down the Philosopher, who is both — ^and con- 
sider what were best to be done if he were the 
very man.'-^-Genevieve, at the naming of Acer* 
bu9, fell into too great a pucker not to tell her 
secret in almost every possible way but by word 
of mouth, — and the crafty Lady Charlotte got 
what she wanted, making countenance all the 
while that she knew nothing of the matter, and 
went on as follows : — * Well, my dear Jenny, 1 
will not press you any furtlier to tell me the name 
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of joDr love, and will advise yoa just as if I knew 
nothing abont the matter — ^in the first place, then, 
you must moderate your passions, for though a 
isensibie man would not marry a woman without 
passions, he would be lotb to put up the banns of 
marriage between himself and Mount Vesuvius 
for instance, and live in constant dread of the 
overflowings of matrimonial lava — no sensible man 
can be expected to do that, Jenny.* • O Char- 
lotte, Charlotte ! who can disembowel iBlna'^ 
bosom, and change it into frosty Caucasus !' — 
'What ! heroicks, Jenny ! you must be far gone 
indeed f — * You toad,* said Genevieve, * I wiH 
throw yoii into the lake-*~come, tell me what I 
am to do — O what a fool have I been to let this 
4(bvil get the dominion over me !' — ^ Take care, 
Jenny,' said Lady Charlotte, < love makes Bad 
^votk in a proud heart ; you must come down, 
or love will bring you down, or burn you down, 
tldke my word for it; otherwise all I ever heard 
or read of him are downright lies : — whoever this 
odd mortal is who has pinned your heart in his 
sleeve' — =— *I will tear kt off ahd go and live at 
my estate in Berkshire,* said Genevieve. — ' You 
must be in a tearing humour indeed if you do,' 
iMud her ladyship ; ^for I am sure no poor maiden's 
heart was ever pinned faster to any man's sleeve 
than your's seems to be !' * You saucy little 
devil^' said Genevieve, * I will throw you into the 
li/^t»ri^ Baying which, Genevieve catcbed np 
Lady Charlotte in her arms, and ran to the bank 
With her, and maile her squall out. < You frighten 
toe out of my senses, you are so violent, Jenny,' 
said she $ ^ love makes some animals mad, I aia 
toid ; 1 am sure it has driven you out of your 
WlU l'^ will not trust myself any longer with 
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you.* — * My dearest Charlotte/ said Genevieve^ 
kissing her cheek, * pray stay with me aod com- 
fort me, and advise with me, what can I* what 
shall I do ?' < Will you promise to be quiet then V 
< I will indeed,' said she. — ' Come, sit down again, 
then, and hear me : we all wish to marry the mao 
we love, Jenny, and in that Ihere can be no harm 
if he be an unexceptionable person, and we all 
wish lo let him know, in an honest way, that he 
may come and take us as soon as he will for any 
thing we care about the matter ; but the greatest 
plagues are your sensible men, and such a one, 
it seems, you have to deal with, for they are sure 
to be very modest men, and to think lowly of 
their own merits, so that a poor girl may hint her 
heart out, before she can make them understand 
it to be possible, that they can be worthy her 
attention, while a good-for-nothing impudent cox- 
comb will take the most distant inuendo to hit 
precious self in a moment, and, indeed, will set 
it down for granted that we are all equally in love 
with him if we could but find it in our hearts to 
speak. But if the man whom you love, Jenny, 
is of the first class, he is worth all your paint, 
and I will put you in a way io catch him if he it 
not in your net already.' — * My dearest, sweetett 
Charlotte !' said Genevieve. — * No more of your 
ecstasies/ said Lady Charlotte, ' for they abto* 
lutely terrify me ; to conquer a sensible man you 
must conquer yourself, Jenny ; men love to be 
loved, and warmly loved too, but not to be seised 
by a tiger.' — * Come,' said Genevieve, * put me 
in the way, I want to be put in the way, for I 
fear I have not got this fish in my net, who it 
worth all I ever caught, put together.' ' It is a 
good rule, Jenny,' said she, * in running aft<r 
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any thing to take care not fo make a false step 
hy the waj, and, to tell you the truth, Jenny, I 
must say that I think your neck is as much in 
danger as any neck in the world.* *You be 
hanged,' said Genevieve, < come to the point ; the 
worst of advice is, that it deals so much in gene- 
rals : come to my particular case — ^you are a sly 
gipsy, and I dare say can be of use to me : — ^teil 
me bow I am to act, for I declare solemnly to 
you, Charlotte, that I cannot, will not live without 
this angelick devil — O, I love him ! dearly, dearly 
love him .' — sure no fond heart was half so fond 
as mine ! — If I don't wish you were as much in 
love as I am, Charlotte, I wish I may be^ hanged 
— why don't you go on V — * Go on !' said her 
ladyship, ^ who can speak a word while you are 
raving in this manner? you will not give the 
echoes time to say after you, or I am sure the 
walls of the castle, though they are half a mile 
off, would repeat every word you said ! — attend 
to me — 1 will suppose for a moment, just to keep 
iM>nie one in my eye, that Acerbus, our philoso- 
pher, were the man of your heart. (Genevieve 
fluttered.) What ails you, Jenny V continued her 
ladyship ; ^ are you cold that you shudder so V 
— * No,' said she, * cold ! no ; I am very far from 
being cold indeed at this moment.' — * Well then,' 
said her ladyship, ^we will just suppose for argu- 
ment sake, that Acerbus was the very man of 
your heart — now the first thing you must do is 
to study the temper, habits, inclinations and pur^ 
suits of the philosophar : Acerbus is fond of 
reading, and it is like would be fond of one who 
was fond of reading too ; he is much engaged in 
natural hidtorv, and would be more taken with a 
nwe lizard, a new beetle, or a new butterfly thaa 
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a hondred other things which would catch the 
fancies of others ; now you must like, or seeni to 
like the things which he likes, hut be sure yoa 
let him find it out by chance : now he has a large 
cdlection of caterpillars which he feeds in a glass 
case to see the changes of these curious animali, 
put your hand to the same thing, and get some 
too, and let him see you by mere chance gather- 
ing leaves for your caterpillars, it will take his 
attention, he will press you to shew him year 
caterpillars ; then do you make a favour of it, 
refuse him, and let him entreat before you yield 
to his desires : but you must so manage the thing 
ia to get detected in it, not make any show of it, 
lest he suspect a trap. — The philosopher is very 
busy in making a collection of natural curiosities, 
as far as his narrow resources will permit, yon 
are able to do the same in a far more costly way, 
and I suppose you had as lief put your money 
to this use as any other, do so, the thing wUl 
catch his attention, and be a means to catch some* 
thing else at the same time : Acerbus is fond sf 
shooting, remember never let any game leave the 
table without eating of it and commending it: 
make his dogs fond of you by taking a bit of 
bread with you, when you are like to meet with 
them, he will be pleased to see his dogs fond of 
you and you of his dogs, and if you are taken bj 
surprise m giving a pointer a . bit of bread, or a 
kiss, for there is no immodesty in kbsing a point* 
er's forehead, try to make your escape as if yoa 
did not wish to be seen in^it. I am afraid matters 
are too tut gone with you, or you mi^ht use, at 
times, some little srorn and contempt, for we 
should never let the person know wlHissve wisk 
to catchy that we are iiujitiiig lor him/ * O my 
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dear Charlotte,' said Genevieve with a sigh» * tbia 
is aU such a roundabout way to come at what one 
ardenflj desires ; one that loves as I do, if these 
things could be done as you saj, cannot; have the 
patience to do them J' ' What can we poor women 
do/ returned her ladyship, ' but sit like a spider 
in a corner, and watch and wait till the fly rushes 
into our toils ? The person must come of his own 
accord, we cannot dart out and seize on our prey, 
and, indeed, it would not be worth our havmg if 
we could.' <A plague take the jackanapes!' 
said Genevieve ; ^ I wish he had been hanged for 
sheep-stealing before he had stolen my sheepish 
heart, then I might have wrapped myself quietly, 
in my wool and slept soundly o'nights ! O Char- 
lotte, Charlotte J I hate the thoughts of night ! 
did you ever hear of any who ran mad in her 
dreams ?' < No,' said her ladyship, ^I think it ii 
quite enough for people to run mad with their 
eyes open : I have heard of such folks before 
now.' ' And you need not go far for an instance 
your sauciness would insinuate,' said Genevieve> 
' Bieaming me, however, you need not go far to 
find a fool^ or I had kept this folly to myself/ 
added she, and wept. ^ Come, ray dear Jenny,' 
laid her ladyship^ ^you cannot be in safer hands, 
though I must contradict you in this, and beg to 
say, that to feel a regard for a young man of merit 
is not a folly; so far otherwise, I think it is nQ 
very common mark of wisdom in our sex, so apt 
as they are to have false appetites for the veriest 
trash of mankind : alas, my dearest Jenny, how 
seldom do we see a beauty in the arms of a wor- 
thy man ! But to return to our philosopher'—— 
'Return to our philosopher!' said Genevieve 
with a start, ' why, you speak as if Acerbqs 
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was' here she hesitated: — * Don't put your- 
self into a flutter/ said her ladyship ; ^ we have 
put him for your heart-stealer, your charming 
thief, all the while, because Acerbus is very odd, 
and rery sensible, and yery good, and to say the 
truth, I think, if you are so fond of odd things 
that are sensible things and good things, yes, and 
handsome things too, for I think the philosopher 
a very handsome man' — * You great fool,' said 
Genevieve, * how you talk !' * Yes, I say,' con- 
tinued she, * for I will not be beaten off; I think, if 
you are so fond of all those odd things, that Acer- 
bus the philosopher would not go against your 
stomach.' * What do you mean, you plague V 
said Genevieve ; * I'd as lief marry the wonderful 
fish that was shown in Piccadilly for a shilling. — 
I shall be afraid of you, Charlotte, after what I 
have told you, I have put myself, like a great 
fool, so much in your power : tell me that you 
are in love directly that I may be even with you7 
— * O that I am,' said she, * and not such a fool 
to make any secret of it, and want to be married 
■o bad that I sometimes fall a-crying about it !'— 
* You are a queer toad, Charlotte,' said Gene- 
vieve ; * but, seriously, you would not have me 
tell people so ?' < Yes, but I would though,' said 
her ladyship, ^ for it might get round to the ears 
of my 4ove, and then he might take compassion 
and send me a letter. — But come, Jenny, tell me 
when you saw your wonderful fish last, and if 
you think he is like to bite at you 7 I think if 
you do as I bid you, that you will soon find him 
a-nibbling : but, remember, not a bit of the hook 
must be seen ; he must feel that before he sees 
it.' The ladies were now disturbed by veices» 
and hurried away. 
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A few days after this, and some more of the 
like advice, Genevieve began to open a new plan 
of works against the philosopher, and it came to 

Eass that he dropt upon her unawares under a 
edge in one of Old Crab's meadows : She had 
a little basket in her hand, and his favourite 
pointer Ponto was lying by her side as she sat 
upon the grass. The philosopher saw her very 
busy with her fingers in her basket, and felt some 
curiosity to see what she was doing ; and pre- 
sently she gave Ponto a bit of sweet cake out of 
if, who put his two paws directly into iier lap, 
and fell to licking her face as if it were somethmg 
Tery savoury. She did not seem to take Pon- 
to's kisses much in anger, however, for she 
caught him in her arms and gave him some in 
return, and another piece of sweet cake, when 
the pointer curled himself round and lay down at 
her feet. Love me, love my dog, quoth the 
philosopher to himself, and, plucking a leaf, put 
it between the pages of a folio edition of Aristo« 
tie to keep his place, and then laid the old Sta- 
girite down unaer an oak : having so done, he 
crept round the bush under which Genevieve 
sat, and saw her pick a great caterpillar off it 
and put it into her basket. Ponto, smelling his 
master, jumped up at that moment and began to 
whine and wag his tail ; Genevieve jumped up 
too, and saw the philosopher standing behind the 
bush. < You great blockhead,' said she, * what 
are you come for V * Come for !' said Acerbus, 
* why, this is the way I usually walk in an even- 
ing — what makes Ponto and you so fond of one 
another all on a sudden ? what have you got in 
that basket, Jenny V * What's that to you, you 
fool/ said she, 'nothing at all.' *1 see some 
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leaves in it/ said he, poking his finger under its 
lid. * Keep your nasty fingers out of my basket, 
or ni beat it about your stupid pate/ said she* 
* You are very cross this evening, Jenny,' said 
he — * come, I know what is in it, there is some 
cake in it, for 1 saw you give Ponto a bit of 
cake out of it — and I saw you put some leaves 
and a caterpillar into it.' ' Then, if you know^ 
why d'ye ask, ye great ass V said she. * To 
see if you made any secret of what it had in 
it,' said he ; ' let me just look at your caterpil- 
lar, Jenny.' 'You shall not see it, so get 
along,' said she. * I lost a very curious one 
in that very bush yesterday, it made its escape ' 
among the leaves — pray tell me, cousin, has it 
got a horn upon its tail f The philosopher, a 
little too eager to see Genevieve a caterpillar^ 
laid hold on her basket, upon which she gave 
him a great push and rolled fiim upon the grata* 
Lady Charlotte, who had wandered from her 
friend in search of wild flowers, came round some 
trees just as the philosojpher was tumbled upon 
the ground — she ran to him, and asked him kind* 
ly if he was hurt ? — seeing him lau^h, she said, 
' I declare, if I were you, cousin, 1 would go and 
tumble her down out of pure revenge !' * If the 
blockhead comes near me again,' said Genevieve 
with a haughty frown, ' I will break his neck.' 
Upon this Acerbus walked away. * Call your 
dog,' said Genevieve, driving poor Ponto from 
her, * I can't think what the brute comes after me 
for?' Poor Ponto turned his head round as he 
went from her, and gave her a look that cut her 
to the heart. * Jenny,' said I^dy Charlotte, at 
soon as Acerbus had walked a g<M>d distance, * if 
you drive the men away in this manner, you had 
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beat drive them out of jour thoughts too ; for 
jou maj take my word for it jou will get such a 
name, if jon have it not already, that not a man 
of them all will come within an acre's length of 
you.' Oenevieve threw herself at the foot of ^ 
tree and wept. ^ I vow,' said Lady Charlotte, 
' I will call Acerbus back and you shall beg his 
pardon. I saw what passed — he only wanted 
fo look into your basket — what have vou got in 
it r said she. * Let the basket alone, CSharlotte,' 
said GeneTieve, * or I shall be very angry with 
you I stay, Charlotte, you shall not call him back : 
T beg his pardon i ril beg him a halter ! He baa 
been wiitcfaing me about all the evening, what 
can the coxcomb want V * Come, Jenny, don't 
abuse my cousin, he is no coxcomb — I wish I 
could catch him watching me about, as you say, 
he should not ask twice to look into my basket, 
I assure you.' — * I declare I'll tell him what you 
say the next time I meet him,' said Genevieve. 
* I wish you would,' said her ladyship, ' I don't 
care how soon he knows it ; but you II bite your 
tongue off before you will tell him so, I know 
very well.' * Do you think I care whose basket 
he looks into, Charlotte ?' * Well, my dear Jen- 
ny, don't be so angry ; my cousin is an odd mor- 
tal, but he is a very handsome, and, what is bet- 
ter, a very worthy young man ; there is as much 
difference between him and other young men of 
these fine days, as there is between men and 
monkies.' * George Gio\e is as good every bit 
and as handsome ' without his oddities,' said 
Genevieve. * High ho !' said Lady Charlotte, 
Mhere you have hit upon my 4rue love ! — the 
next time I meet Julia I'll tear her cap. O, 
Jenny, Jenny, what a nice young man George 
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Grove is ! I wish the law allowed us two bus- 
bands, I should like to have George and Acer- 
bus, and take one for summer and the other for 
winter.' * You gipsy, you don't care a farthing 
for either, or any body else, you would not be 
so merry if you did.' * I declare I will look into 
your basket,' said her ladyship, and, pulling open 
its lid, turned it bottom upwards, when out turn* 
bled twenty caterpillars and a great luncheop of 
sweet cake. Up jumped Genevieve, and away 
ran Lady Charlotte and she after her ; it would 
have done any man's heart good to have seen 
the race. Were there any tumbles? Yes-— 
Lady Charlotte fell twice and Genevieve three 
times. — Were there any shows ? — ^yes— <nhibi- 
tion8,rather, worth all the shows at Somerset- 
house, for whoever saw a lady tumble down in a 
picture and get up again ? What's a picture good 
for when not a 6gure in it can set one foot he* 
fore the other ? 

SegDhii irritant anlmoi dimima per aurem 

Uuam que iiunt ocuiii lubJrcU fidelibui, Bom. 

What a sad loss it is to ladies and gentlemeOy 
theur ignorance of the Latin tongue! Now it 
came to pass that the race aforesaid ran by OM 
Crab's garden, where Old Comical was diggiM 
up some potatoes — he saw them coming afar off| 
Lady Charlotte scouring along and Genevieve 
pouring after her ! frightened, at first, he looked to 
see if any dog or other animal was in pursuit, but 
as soon as he found all was in fun. Old Comical 
whipt a chemise off a clothes line, and, jumping 
upon a great horse-block, displayed the Holland 
at arm's length by way of prise to the wimier { 
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seeing which Genevieve stopt shorti and Ladjr 
Charfette ran laughing into Old Crab's garden. 

Although these things happened sometime 
afterwards, we must add a word or two in this 

Slace before we go back to bring George and 
ulia's love affair along with us : — A turkej-, 
upon occasion, will just put its head into a little 
hole, and think, like a fool, that no part of its 
bodjr can be seen ; now Genevieve's regard for 
the philosopher was quite as much hid, and she 
quite as much a fool to think that nobody could 
see the verj thing that was apparent to everj 
body's eyes I — ^But why conceal any thing from 
her friend when she had confessed so much ? — 
Why not shew the turkey's bead as well as the 
turkey's tail ? this is one of those nice shades of 
complexion, reader, which colour Genevieve, one 
of those fine cracks in her character which serve 
to show how her joinery differs from other wo- 
men ; one of those delicate juncf uras, as Horace 
calls them, invisible to all but the judicious eye 
— and it would have been unpardonable m the 
historian not to have brought the reader's nose 
close enough to discover it. But why did she 
run after Lady Charlotte ? Why she was in love, 
which is one reason for doing an v thing ; but 
kere we own, which is a great deal more than 
jsmny historians will do, we own we cannot tell 
-^we can guess, however, with the best of them, 
and own it too, which is also more than many 
will do— «he might run after her ladyship to beg 
of her to keep to herself what suspicions came 
into her head upon seeing the pointer, the cake, 
and the caterpillars, aye, and the philosopher 
loo, all so near t<^ther, that there certainly 
•eemed to be some secret connexion which Oe- 
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Bevietre liad no mUid should 4>e seen ; or nit 
might run after Ladj Charlotte to stretch her 
legs after sitting so long upon the ground atpbj 
with the philosppher's dog ; or she might wish 
to know which could run the fastest; or ufaf 
might want to whip Ladj Charlotte ; or she 
might have an I-don t-know-Jiowishness about her 
which no lady can run awaj from unless she runs 
one way — this is aH very foolish ! — ^you are right, 
reader, it is made so on purpose to please the 
foolSf which are nine parts in ten of the worldi 
and therefore best worth a writer's pleasing, for 
if all the fools will buy a book, as for reading it 
they may just do as they please about that, the 
writer were a fool too for his pains if he cared a 
farthing for a few wise folks in a comer. 

When we came to the word * corner,' we gre]ir 
•o dull, notwithstanding the brilliancy of our 
genius, that we could not write another for half 
an hour ; and we dare say that there have been 
certain times and seasons when the divine Plato 
himself had not a word to throw at a dog, and 
Aristotle could not say * boh !' to a goose.-* 
When a man talks to the Vise he should fill his 
sentences full of shining sparks ; when he writes, 
he should set his page with diamonds. But what 
is become of Genevieve ? — well put in, we had 
as much forgot her as if no snch star e'er shone 
in beauty's heaven. Let us just peep into her 
-^What a raree-show a beautiful woman is ! what 
a numLer of pretty things she carries about with 
her which it rejoicelh the heart of man to look 
at ! and yet how little is seen in comparison to 
what is not seen ! What if a man could go over 
new ^rroimd ? — [The Solid Oenileman gave Old 
Comical a jog at the elbow Acre, and made kim 
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hht mhnr he i!d moi Mmi if .}—Well, vHT, 
W€ itt¥e done, we hare done ; bvt wliat needs m 
woman to kide what she Mrer stole T IfshehaA 
w handsoae leg, whr maj not a mao ask to look 
at it f If ererj thing that b made is a good thisg^ 
what hindeffs bnt a good thing maj be seen * If 
a thii^ be a bad thing, whj, the more it weie 
hid, and the less it were seen, the better, if a 
good thing, what else were worth the looking at? 
A good thing can do no good, nor get anj credit, 
if it be for ctct hid, the beaotr of its wo^man- 
jihip is thrown awaj vpon it, the admirarioa of 
(he world is lost ! The chidren of the brash, and 
the children of the chisel, the noble works oC 
the painter and the statnaiy, what wonld it boot 
the world if all were locked up in the closets of 
dM^artist ? What woidd a man saj if anj bodj 
pot Veom a M edicis into petticoats ? and, if a 
man Tanled to look at her legs, make a great 
m mtLi} , and saj, it were indecent to touch her 
cfodies ? What the dcTil, is not a fine woman to 
hare the adrant^e of a stone statue ? Most all 
Ihoee beauties be hidden which are the dirine 
ordinals of these marble excellencies? The 
ladies are fools to snbmit to anj such dishonour: 
clotiies are a disgrace to a beanty ! the finest 
limbs in the world onght not to be kept in the 
dark, it is an insnit upon the most beautiful part 
of the sex to wear any clothes at all ! — let the 
old and the ugl r, the halt and the deformed hide 
fliemselves, and welcome, from the eyes of the 
world, but be beauty's hearen no longer overcast 
with clothes ; let eyery pretty woman disrobe 
by M means, and pour her glories upon the world 
Eke the sun without a cloud ! — Hollo ! who can 
us the way back into the high road ? Right, 
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very right ! aye, ajCi we were just going to lool 
into Genevieve's bosom ; now, we suppose, not- 
withstanding its exquisite beauty, some may think 
a man bad better look into an ulcer ; a man bad 
best keep his eves out of dangerous places, cer* 
tainly, so we will turn our's another way : Gene- 
vieve had told her friend that she was in love, 
but would not, for some reason, name her sweet- 
heart to her ; — now the circumstantial evidence 
which had iust arisen, cast, like the sun, such a 
blaie of lignt upon the philosopher, that, unless 
it put her ladyship's eyes out, tor one sometimes 
cannot see for light, Genevieve had good reason 
to think that her friend could be kept no ionser 
in the dark : and though none need light a candle 
to find GenevieTe^s honest man, she, however, 
good soul, thought him as much hid as if she had 
put him in a locket, and dropt him down half a 
yard into her bosom : now ner kissing bin dog 
and feeding him with sweet cake, and her falling 
all on a sudden to gathering caterpillars in a bas- 
ket, looked so like following her friend's advice 
to catch a philosopher, that, if the circumstances 
of the case hiaid been counted out by my Lord 
Ellenborough, (God bless him !) counted out by 
my Lord Ellenborough before a jury, Genevieve 
bad gone nigh to be hanged. But we must now 
stick a bough in the ground to mark how far we 
have run forward, and run back to bring Geoi^ 
and Julia to this pluce. 

To return then to Oaken Grove: — ^the love af- 
fair between George Grove and Julia began very 
much to engage the attention of the families in 
that neighbourhood ; who, according to custom 
in these cases, contrived to meet each other with- 
out the knowledge or consent of their parentsu 
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Mr* Grove and Old Crab had talked a good deal 
on this matter, and had come to a resolution to 
put a stop to it as soon as possible : Old Crab had 
said, ana repeated it, that he had no objection to 
George Grove at all ; he was a very good lad, 
but he had no thoughts of making his daughter a 
fine lady, her breeding never looked that waj, he 
had no mind to match her into such a family as Mr. 
Grove's, she had not been bred to any such ex* 

Gelations. As to money, he thought there might 
too much as well as too little, he looked to a 
competency, and that was all he looked to, for his 
chilci, it bade fairer for her happiness and com* 
fort than to marry a man of twenty thousand 
a-year. Mr. Grove readily agreed with Old Crab 
upon this, and they parted with a determination 
to keep George and Julia at a distance from one 
another* This was a thing, however, not very 
easy to be done, matters had gone already too 
far for that, as will be seen* 

Old Crab, upon his return to the farm, having 
a little time on 1^ hands, took a walk round his 
grounds to examme his fences, or to look if his 
cattle were in their pastures, when, coming near 
the little grove where George and Julia held 
their meetings, he fancied that he heard the 
sound of voices in it, upon which he walked into 
the copse, and getting a little nearer to ihe place 
whence the sound came, he heard George Grove 
•ay, < If you cannot come, Julia, put a letter 
under the' stone as usual*' — * I will do so,' said 
she, < if I cannot come, but I will come if 1 can** 
This was an unlucky discovery ; Old Crab, how- 
ever, lay by till they were gone out of the wood, 
and upon looking a little further in it, came to a 
pretty arbour woven of braided boughs under a 
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Bpreading tree, which formed a broad back to a 
chair made of turf aod moss, ia the bark of which 
Julia and George's names were carved in true* 
love-knots and pretty flourishes : and so thick was 
the roof plated with boughs interwoven together 
that it protected Old Crab from a heavy shower 
of rain which fell at that time* As soon as tht 
shower was over, he wen^ home without speak* 
ing a word about this his discovery, but retnrniDg 
to the place the next morning he found a letter 
for George put under the stone aforesaid.-^— 
This letter explained matters a little further, 
and gave him to ^inderstand that a mutual pro- 
mise had been made between them to be true 
to each other. When he came home he called 
for Julia, who was busy in the dairy, and said, 
^ Come here, you jade, who taught you to write 
letters?' * Write letters, papa?' •Yes, who 
taught you to write letters, I say ?' — ^ Nobody, 
papa.' * What, did you never write a letter in 
your life, hussy ?' *Yes, papa, I have written, 
two or three.' • To whom : an|wer me this mo- 
ment.' •La! papa, what do you ask for?' •No 
matter, tell me, I say, to whom have you written V 

• Why, I wro(e once to my uncle at the castle, 
to tell him when you would send him some hay 
and some oats for his horses ; you bid mamma do 
it, and mamma bid me do it — her eyes were weak 
from a cold, papa, and so—' • Come, chatter* 
ing — whom did you ever write to besides V 

• Sometimes to my cousin Jenny, papa.' • To 
whom else ? did you ever write to any man be* 
sides your uncle ?' • Man, papa, man, papa ?* 
•Yes, man — ^you know the meaning of the word, 
I warrant.' • Dear papa — what man can you 
mean ?' • Did you^ or did yon not ever write 



to any urn besides your micle ? — tell me this 
instant !' Jnlis Unshed. < Why don't the pA 
speak V quoth he. * Write, papa — no.' ' Come 
here this mcHnent !' Upon which Old Crab, 
pnlling poor Jnlia a little roaghlj upon bis knee, 
took the letter, winch he had found directed to 
George Grore and put nmler the stone in the lit- 
tle arbonr, out of his pocket, and opening it under 
lier ejes, ^ You young hussy ,' said he, * what do 
yon call this V Poor Julia, the moment she saw 
the letter, fainted away, and fell upon Old Crab's 
bosom. She held a milk-pan in her hand, com- 
ing out of the dairy in haste on being called, 
which dropt upon the ground and mauie a great 
noise, at which her mother, running in a great 
hurry to see what was broken, for it was an 
earthen pan, found Julia in a fit supported by 
her father, and fell to the usual modes and means 
of recovering her without asking any questions, 
which she soon did by the help of a great wet 
towel, which a kitchen wench plunged into a 
bucket and dashed into her face and neck ; the 
water streamed down through her clothes, and 
made a pond on the floor underneath her deep * 
enoi^h to swim a duck. 

Old Crab took a walk forthwith io Hindermark, 
and laid this his second discovery and Julia's 
letter before Mr. Grove: upon which Get^e 
was called and the letter shown to him ; a wi Ar 
Bum than he would have looked like a fool upoo 
such an occasion, so he could not be expected 
to look much otherwise. Mr. Grove was very 
well informed by this letter how matters stood 
between his son and Julia, and what an alarming 
progress their attachment io each other had made ; 
ne saw no time were to be lost, so Mr. and 3Irs. 
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Orove left Hindermark early the next morning, 
and took George along with them, without telling 
any body whi&er they were gone. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OeneTiere*! mttachment to Juli»— Julia makei Ladf 
Charlotte Orby and GenevieTe her Confidanta^Lord 
Budomerc commnnicates the Proposals of the Hinder- 
mark Family to Lady Charlotte. 

What is called the season in town was now 
over, and Mrs. Decastro, who had never failed 
to make good the conditions of the agreement 
made between her and Mr. Decastro on their 
first arrival at the castle, was now returned to ity 
and though the winter was but that moment out 
of the sky in London, she found summer in it by 
the time she got to the castle, notwithstanding 
she had travelled into the north : and, whether 
she thought five bodies In a carriage would 
break the jolts better than two, or, if tiiey hap- 
pened to quarrel there might tie a casting voice, 
or when there are more in a coach folks keep 
one another warmer than when there are less, or, 
wlyttever else she had in her head, she brought 
liord and Lady Budemere and their daughter 
Lady Charlette Orby back with her and her 
niece Genevieve to Oaken Orove : Genevieve, 
it may be recollected, always went to town with 
her aunt, though London was not much to her 
liking, but her father gave orders on his death 
l)ed that she should be made a woman of fashion, 
so her aunt took her to London to make her one, 
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aBdy moreover, to get her a husband : bat Gene- 
Tieve was a saucy jade, and boxed every man's 
ears that made her an offer — saucy I aye, and so 
she need to be, or such a world of money as her 
father left her would have been thrown away 
upon her, and that would have been a pity. She^ 
and her cousin Lady Charlotte Orby were old 
cronies, bred at the same school, and great 
friends, so now they might have a good gossiping, 
and talk over their old fun when they were 
school-girls and pinned the teacher's and the 
dancing master's tails together. 'Come, Char- 
lotte,' said she, * let us walk to my uncle's farm 
and see our cousin, the pretty milk-maid.' So 
as they walked through a beautiful pasture called 
Dairy-Mead, they met Julia with her milk-pail 
on her arm, and wiping her eyes with her apron. 
' My dear Julia,' said Genevieve, * what are you 
crying for ?' Upon which she made Lady Char- 
lotte and Genevieve her confidants, and told them 
the whole story of herself and George Grove. 
Now nothing in the world pleases girls better 
than a love story, no matter how sad it is ; Lady- 
Charlotte and Genevieve stood as silent as two 
mice till they heard all, and, if Julia had 
talked on, would have stood till they were gray. 
Poor JuUa! how the tears ran down into her 
boBom while she told her story ! As soon as she 
had done they comforted her all they could, and 
tbey did not swear, but both bound themselves 
m a solemn promise to get George Grove tor her 
if they could : so they both went home directly 
and sat down and wrote two hundred letters ; 
nothing on the face of the earth sets a woman's 
ink a-running like love : if you see a spot of ink 
upon the tip of a woman's middle finger, you may 
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fftfely swear that either she is in love herself,- or' 
some of her. friends. 'Charlotte/ said Gene- 
vieve, * did not Julia saj that George Grove was 
•to be forced into a match with some lord's 
daughter V * Tes>' said she, ^ but I cannot think 
who that can be, now, for the Groves visit so 
many noblemen's families in town: — surely it 
cannot be Lady Louisa P. V — * Write to her at m 
venture,' said Genevieve, ^ but don't forget to 
keep Julians name a secret, we have promised 
1>hat you know : say every thing which you can 
think of to set her against the match, and I will 
write to her father and her mother, her uncle, her 
two aunts, and four of her cousins, and do the 
vame.' And thus they went to work with many 
others, but did not hit upon the right person 
after aJl. ' If I knew who she was,' said Lady 
Charlotte, < I'd run and bite her :' ' And if I 
knew who she was I'd go and scratch her,' said 
Genevieve ; and so they ran on as if nothing ill 
could come amiss to the poor lady who was to 
be married to George Grove. * He is a very 
fine young man,' said Lady Charlotte, * and, my 
uncle Bat says, bears an excellent character at 
Oxford — I think I should like to have him my* 
self, Jenny.' * Surely you mean if our pretty 
cousin were out of the question?' said Gene- 
vieve. ' O I would break my heart twenty 
times, if it could be mended again, sooner than 
take him from Julia!' said her ladyship : at that 
moment a servant came in with twenty letters for 
Lady Charlotte, and five-and-thirty for Gene- 
vieve, with a note : — * What note's that V said 
Lady Charlotte : * It comes from Mr. Grove's 
house-keeper, I writ to her to ask if she knew 
lAere the family were |(OQe«-but she says that 
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nobodj knows my thing about the matter.' So 
they fell to reading their letten.— < O dear me !^ 
cries GenevieTei * Mrs. Rosewood has ran away 
with her husband's butler !' — * I have got that/ 
said Ladj Charlotte, * in nor letter from Ladj 
Or* well, welly well, Miss Scamper is gone off 
with Captain Blunderbuss.' — * I haye got that/ 
said GenevieTe, * in my letter from Lady Mary 
B.' — <Mr. and Mrs. Carrick are gone abroad 
and left their estate in a cradle' — * at nurse, I 
suppose, Miss H. means, — a miserable jest;— 
but she is an authoress, and may put off any 
nonsense for wit.' * I have got that too,' said 
Lady Charlotte, ' in my letter from Mrs. Gad, 
who tells me that Lord Ringwood has broken 
his arm a-hunting.' — * I have it " neck," here,' 
said Genevieve, * in my letter from Lady Harriet 
Z. who says, that Colonel Barret left England 
fifty thousand pounds in debt.' ^ No, no,' said 
Lady Charlotte, * she is wrong, her sister says, 
here, in her letter, forty thousand pounds : — and 



adds that our pretty cousin Frederick Decastro* 
is gone with him.' — * So says Lady Harriet Z. 
in her letter to me.' * Well, wherever he goes, 
I hope he will go into that part of the world 
where they make the strongest halters !' said 
Genevieve. * Bless me,' exclaims Lady Char- 
lotte, < what a piece of news I have get to tell 
you ; Mr. Christopher Cocky, your very great 
admirer, has married a woman seven feet high 1'* 
— * I was just reading the very same thing in my 
letter from Mrs. Bangam: well,' added Gene- 
vieve, ^he is five feet high with his shoes on ; so 
five feet put to seven feet make twelve feet > 
thus matrimony ties up long and short sticks m 
fte same fagot.' They were running on, eachr 
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teliing the other for news nhat both had in th«if. 
own iettersy when Lord Budemere came into the 
room, and, taking Lady Charlotte out of it, spoke 
as follows : < Charlotte,' said he, < you may re- 
member when Mr. and Mrs. Grove were with ns at 
the Lodge, that I hinted a thing to you concern- 
ing a nameless person then in our thoughts, whom 
you took to be Lord George E. I had a little 
reason at that time to leave yoa in your errour.' 
^ Erronr ! papa ! why, did not Lord George E* 
make his proposals to me within a few days 
after ? who could you mean, if not Lord Qtorgp V 
'Hear me,' said his lordship. <I will now 
explain matters ; you were easily led into the 
erronr, for Lord George is a relation of Mr. 
Grove's as weH as another, whom I then really 
meant, and now have to propose to you, since 
both his lordship and Sir Harry St. Clakr have 
been refused.'' * Surely, papa, you cannot mean 
Mr. George Grove ?' * Hia father and I have 
had a little correspondence of late, and he has 
himself made his proposals to us for his son : I 
made, I own, a little advance in the matter, 
enough to assure him that George, if he knocked 
at our doors, would not be bolted out ; so the 
offer comes very well from them, you know, 
since we are not quite on the right side of the 
question to begin a thing of this M>rt : Mr. George 
Grove will have a much larger fortune than 
either the baronet or his lordship, and it is by 
jkt the best offer we have yet had, and cann^ 
by any means be refused : I shall leave the mat*- 
ter to your consideration, and look for your 
answer in a day or two :' saying which, bis lord- 
ship took his leave : and Lady Charlotte returned 
to her couam Genevieve, who immediately took^ 



notice that she went out of the room with one 
face and came into it with another. Lady Char- 
lotte laughed it off, however, when they again 
fell to their letters, and nothing more was Baid 
about the said change of countenance at that 
time. 

Now Lady Charlotte had a mind to George 
OroTe herself, but how to get him at once, and 
keep her promises with her cousins, perplexed 
her not a little : and well it might, for if the thing 
were not an impossibility, it was within a very 
little of it : see what comes of making rash pro* 
mises.. 



CHAPTER V. 

A young Farmer pays his addresses to Jnlitr— a great Up* 
roar at Old Crab's Farm— 02(i Camicai takes tke pen, 
4(fter a few drops qf ink from the SoUd OerUleman, 

Old Crab took Julia into his study, as soon as 
she was well recovered from her fainting fit, and 

E reached her a sermon upon telling of lies which 
eld her two hours : He told her that the devil 
was the father of them, and if she conceived 
them, and brought them forth, she must needs be 
the devil's wife. Poor Julia, who had rather be 
George Orove's wife a great deal, sobbed and 
cried, begged pardon upon her knees, poor girl, 
and said, ' that she was very sorry for what she 
had done.' Upon which Old Crab forgave her, 
and, taking her upon his knee, told her that she 
must think no more of George Grove : but it is<. 
Cinei thing to give ordersj. and another tp get a 
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thing done : to iinthink a thing which she had 
been so long a-thinking on was no such easy mat* 
ter. A heart once lost ia a thb^ not »o easily 
found again^ and Julia, poor girl, might have 
looked long enough before she had found her's^ 
though she knew very well who had it all the while* 
She had like to have told another fib though, 
and said, ' Indeed, papa, I will think no more of 
Mr. George Grove, when she thought of nothing 
else all day long, and dreamed of nothing else aH 
night. However, he luckily interrupted her, but 
it was with very unwelcome news, and so far not 
very lucky indeed : ^ Come, come,' said Old 
Crab, ^ dry up your tears and I will find a hus- 
band for you, one more suitable to a poor wench 
in your condition, than a man of twenty or thirty 
thousand a year :' John Cartland was then named 
to her, son of Fanner Cartland of Broad Oak : 
this young man had been in love with hf:r a great 
while, but hearing what a great man Julia had 
got for her sweetheart, thought his chance were 
very small, so he kept himself at a distance and 
ut up with his heart-ache as well as he could, 
hen Old Crab named him to her, she said ^ that 
he had some time sincD sent her a letter, but she 
told him that she was very sorry, but had got a 
sweetheart already.' * You are a slut for not 
telling us,' quoth Old Crab ; ^ but go tliis moment 
and get yourself ready to see him, he will be 
here presently :' and so glad was the yoiin% far- 
mer, that he set out before all the family, who 
were engaged that day to dine with Old Craby 
and came first to make a little love hcibre dinner* 
As noon as her father bad doiie with lif r, Julia's 
mother took her aside to tell her how «i|»c was to 
behave to Mr. John Cartland: ' Jiiliu,' said she. 
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' youf are grown to be so fine a ladj by being so^ 
much with these fine folks at the castle, and have 
taken such an air from Mr. George Orove's com* 
panjy that I am afraid the young farmer will think 
jou too proud ; but you ought to remember that, 
although we have such good relations, we are 
poor people ourselves, and must not give our- 
selves any airs : I don't mean to say that 3'ou are 
a INToud girl, Julia, because indeed I don't think 
that you are so, but you must be particularly 
careful in this matter, for, having been so much 
of late amongst lords and ladies, you may appear 
to be so without meaning it, and frighten a plain 
man.' * Indeed, mamnia,' said Julia, ' I should 
be sorry to be thought proud, and will do the 
best I can to receive Mr. Cartland in a civil man- 
ner : but, my dear mamma, beg a little time for 
me to try to forget somebody — and I will strive 
to do my best to come in to your and my papa's 
wishes.* * You were always a very good girl, 
Julia,' said Mrs. B. Decastro— * but here is the 
young farmer.'— -And indeed Master John rode 
up at that moment to the gate, in a suit of ttPight 
peach-colour cloth made on purpose for the day ; 
tor Old Crab had bid the good farmer put a new 
suit of clothes upon his son John, and teach him 
to make a bow : upon which Master John put 
his best leg foremost, and, having entered a new 
suit of clothes of a bright peach-colour, as afore- 
said, came down from Broad Oak as bright as a 
star, to pay his addresses to Julia. Poor Julia^ 
who had been so long used to the elegant dress and 
manners of George Grove, upon the entrance of 
Master John had much ado to help laughing. 
Master John was a short man, but no ill figure if 
the tailor had let him alone, but Master Snip had 
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■o stitched him up in gome places and let him loow 
in others, that he had any thing rather than humaD 
proportions about him ; and not being used to beao 
Tery fine made matters a great deal worse : Mas- 
ter John, however, notwithstanding his epileptlck 
fit at the sight of Julia, did as his fatner badff 
him, and made a bow, or a thing which he thought 
the most like one, and left a long scrawl of dirt 
on the floor as a proof of it : Old Comical gaT8 ■ 
him a touch behind to put him in mind to pull 
his hat off, but it was no easy matter, for it was 
a new one bought on purpose for the day, and 
however the young farmer got his head into it, It 
was not very soon to be' got out again ; but Old 
Comical laying hold behind and Master John 
laying hold before, they pnlled off his hat be- 
tween them ; so now he stood before his sweet* 
heart with his hat in one h/ind, and a stiff hutH 
staff, with Cupid a-shooting carved upon the knob 
of it, in the other, but could not speak a loud 
word for his heart. Mrs. B. DecastrOi seeing 
the young man a little bashful before comptnyf 
weM out of the room, and, shutting the door. Ml 
7ulia and Farmer John together. — What a sad 
thing it is to be frightened ! It now came iafo 
Master John's head that it would be polite to get 
Julia a chair, a good thought, but it brouf^t m 
accident with it, for the farmer, coming with the 
chair in one hand and his hat and cudgel in the 
other, the said cudgel got between his legs and 
threw him and the chair both down together at 
Julia's feet, where the staff would needs have it 
a lover ought to lie. Julia came to his assistance 
and took the cudgel away from him, for he stH.^ 
held it fast in his hand, and got Master Johl 
upon his legs, which was some trouble^ for he 
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bad got a new pair of leather breeches on, made 
BO tight that he had scarce any more use of his 
iunbs than if half of them had been struck with 
the j^alsj : she set up the chair, put the farmer 
OD ius waj to it, and said, she hoped that he had 
not taken anj hurt in his fall. When a man's 
liand is in, it is amazing how many blunders he 
makes 1 — In the next place Master John must 
needs put his hat upon a chair and sit down upon 
i^ which, being a new beaver and exceeding 8ti£^ 
was not in the humour to give way to Master 
John's pressure, but, as if to be revenged for the 
indignity, mounted him up in a very ridiculous 
manner ; however, he made a straddle of it and 
took the crown thereof very well between his 
jmees, the tightness of his breeches notwithstand- 
ing, and was very safely seated if he could have 
sat still : Julia, seeing him to be in no little confu- 
sion, asked him how all the family did at Broad 
Oak Farm, how com sold, whether they had 
liegun hay-making, and other the like questions, 
and among other things admired the quaint de- 
vices carved on the head of the young farmer's 
staff which she held in her hand ; and, though he 
ought have trusted her with the cudgel very safe- 
\j^ yet he seemed to think that he might as well 

Srt possession of it, he took it from her, there-* 
re, for she sat near him, and laid it at its length 
at his foot on the floor : in an evil hour, as will 
be seen : — Farmer John sat, reader, upon an old- 
ftshioned long-backed chair with very shoi^ heels, 
and the more likely on that account to fall back- 
wards ; his hat between his knees stretched as 
fiur apart as his tight breeches would allow to ad- 
mit the crown of it, and hir hazel staff extended 
at his foot on the floor, when Old Comical, not 
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recoliecting the room to be full of the tender ptft- 
Bion, came in on a sudden to fetch Old Crab^t 
best wig, that hung upon a car^le*stick on the 
mantle-piece, in order to re[iair the same, being 
a hand at a wig, and put it in buckle for dinner : 
the door being opened on a sudden made the 
young farmer start, for, being in a fright alread j, 
be the more readily gave way to fresh surprise*, 
and, in an attempt to jump up, put his foot upon 
his cudgel, which, as he thought, he had now 
laid out of his way ; being a round thing, the 
cudgel made a sort of rolling motion upon its be* 
ing trod on, and threw Master John with some 
force against the back of the chair, which, put 
thereby past its balance, came down backwards, 
and brought John Cartland along with it to the 
floor with his boots in the air. Old Comical 
loved a joke dearly, but never made a jest of m 
man in distress, clapt Old Crab's best wig on his 
head upon his own, and was running to help the 
young farmer, when in came Julia's mother in 
great haste upon hearing a noise which shook the 
'homestall, conceiving John to be taking more 
liberties with Julia than came to his share on a 
first visit — but nothing at that time was so tm 
from his thoughts— rshe found him lying on hii 
back, and stunned with his fall. lie presentlj 
came to his senses, for having cut his head againtt 
the window seat, a flow of blood soon relieved him: 
Old Comical now ran up stairs and brought down 
his best night-cap, gayly adorned with three hori- 
zontal stripes of diCTfrent colours, and a large tas- 
sel, like an artichoke, upon the crown thereof, 
and, after some soft linen and a few drops of 
Friar's balsam had been administered by Julia's 
hands to the wound, put the cap upon Master 
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Carfland's head, and bound it on with one of hia 
own garters ; then, giving Old Crab's wig some 
masterly touches, ran out to take old Farmer 
Cartland's horse that had drawn all the rest cdT 
the fittnilj from Broad Oak : after a Httle talk 
about the accident, thej ifll sat down to dinner, 
ami Old Comical waited upon the company. 

Now it came to pass, after the boiled beef and 
cabbage, the ham and the fowls were removed, 
add the wine, punch, pipes, and strong beer put 
upon the table, * Look ye. Master Cartland,' 

Juoth Old Crab, * we wiU have no forcing and 
riving in this business, we shall be glad to see 
your son at a leisure hour at the farm, and if he 
and my wench can agree we'll have a wedding' — 
' And if so be that they cannot,' interrupted the 
old farmer, ^ why, there's no harm done.' ^ I 
loves Miss Julee rarely well,' quoth Madam 
Cartland, ^ and if as why she can get the better 
of her heart and hankerings, for I have been told 
that the Squire don't care for a match betwixt 
her and his son, why, as I says, I hopes as how 
my son John, heaven bless him, may be her man 
after all, but yet, as why, as I says, I ba nt for 
cramming force-meat into her mouth whether she 
wool or no.' * Well, well,' quoth Old Crab, * we 
shall see how matters will be ; you and I under- 
staad one another. Master Cartland, BuUocks- 
Hatch and the water-meads come with your son, if 
the thing take place, and three thousand pounds 
go with my wench. But the homestall must be 
repaired at your expense, I insist upon that, and 
I will keep the young folks until the farm-house 
be got ready for them.' * Look you, Master 
Decastro,' quoth the old farmer, * you must bear 
me half in that matter, it will cost me three hun* 
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dred pounds.' < Not a penny,' quoth Old Crab, 
< I have put five hundred pounds to my wench's 
fortune m order io take a step towards you, 
Master Cartland, so now it is your turn to take a 
step towards me.' ' Come, come,' quoth the old 
farmer, * you will build a cow-house V * No,' 
quoth Old Crab. ' A cart-house V ' No,' quoth 
Old Crab. * A fatting hog-stye ?' * No,' quoth 
Old Crab. ^ Find me tiles for the wheat-barn ?' 
* No,' quoth Old Crab. * Be something towardi 
the furniture ?' * No,', quoth Old Crab. * What, 
not a bed ?' < No,' quoth Old Crab. * Come,* 
said Mrs. B. Decastro, ' I have feathers enou^ 
by me to make a bed, if my husband will allow 
me to make a little offer on my part.' ^ Well, 
well,' qiioth Old Crab, <I sha'nt stick out for 
a few feathers, give us your hand, Master Cart- 
land, if 'tis a bargain.' Upon which Old Crab 
and the old farmer shook hands. 

Now it came to pass that the news of this 
grand dinner, and the cause of it had reached the 
castle, and excited no little curiosity in the 
party there to see Julia's new lover: upon which 
the earl and Countess of Budemere and Mr. and 
Mrs. Decastro ordered their carriages to be got 
ready, and, taking Lady Charlotte Orby and 
Oencvieve along with them, they sallied forth in 
two coaches and four, to pay a visit to the farm 
in the evening. — Well, up they came all on a sud- 
den to Old Crab's door upon a full gallop, and 
threw old Farmer Cartland and all his family into 
the greatest consternation ! — The old farmer 
jumped up, and laid hold on his hat, and called 
for his cart and his old wig, for it had rained, and 
his best might be spoiled, so he had brought two 
|ta case of accidents, one on his head and another 
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in his pocket — Madam Cartland also jamped up» 
and up jumped her six daughters, who were all 
very fat and therefore made the greater crowd 
in a little room, and fell into a great pucker, get- 
ting into each other's way, and running one 
against another in scrambling for hats, cloaks, and 
bonnets ! .Old Crab, do or say what he might, 
could not quiet the waters, so he leaned with 
both his hands and with all his might upon the 
table, and it was as much as ever he could do to 
keep it from being overturned two or three times 
during the great push. Julia and Mrs. B. Decastro 
ran out first to receive the great folks and put 
them all very safely into her little parlour, wherein 
Old Comical had set the tea things and the bread 
and butter all in order, before he went out to 
feed the pigs. Mrs. B. Decastro now, leaving 
Julia the mistress of the ceremonies, returned to 
the dining-room in order to pacify the terrified 
souls whom she had left in it ; and she found 
them in a great bustle, and in as much haste to 
make their escape as if the fine folks whom they 
law come out of the carriages ate human flesh. 
The main push was now towards the back kitchen 
door, at which the old farmer first arrived, by 
main force driving his way through his wife and 
his six fat daughters. Old Dragon, the cart-horse, 
was harnessed in a moment, the cart brought up , 
to the said back door, and loaded in a trice with 
the farmer and his family ; upon which Master 
Cartland laid his cudgel upon old Dragon's bones, 
who was forced to drag his amazing load over all 
the dunghils to get the nearest way out of the 
farm-yard ! — Old Comical stood by and held his 
sides with laughter. 

Genevieve and Lady Charlotte felt the greatest 
curiosity of any to see the young farmer, but 
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Old Carlland had made such a sadden start of it 
that they had like to be thrown out at last though 
they had a run for it, as will be seen : and out 
they certainly would have been thrown, but for 
a piece of bright scarlet riband which adorned 
old Dragon's bit-halter, which said bit of finery 
caught Lady Charlotte's attention as Old Comiciil 
led the sturdy animal across the farm-yard : this 
had been Dolly Carfland's doing, who felt a little 
tenderness for her father's carter, and must needs 
rob her own head to deck old Dragon's, who was 
a favourite in the stable. * I am sure they are 
going,' cries her ladyship ; upon which, as upon 
a view halloo, Genevieve and she darted away, 
and taking the nearest cut, like sportsmen when 
the game is up, leaped over some pales and ran 
directly through Old Crab's fatting hog-stye. 
Old Comical, who had just carried the tea, toast^ 
and the bread and butter into the little parlour, 
and was gone out to feed the hogs, whose turn it 
was to be served next, seeing Lady Charlotte 
and Genevieve leap flying into the hog-stye, wai 
turned into a post : away they ran, dashing 
through thick and thin, and out they leaped again 
at right angles, driving their way through fort j 
fat hogs that stood and stared like stuck pigs* 
Now old Dragon had just tugged twenty hundred 
. .weight of human flesh and bones over all the dung* 
• UtinOld Crab's farm-yard, and got upon hard 
gravel outside the gate with old Farmer Cartkod 
and his jolly family, when the beast made a full 
stop to get a little wind, &c. This gave Gene- 
vieve and Lady Charlotte the advantage, who 
ran up to the cart and beheld, to their great sat- 
isfaction, Julia's lover sitting on his mother's lap, 
crowned with OU Cornice's striped nightcap. 
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Old Master Cartland, seeing company come, pat 
old Dragon to the cudgel with all his might, who 
made the best of his way to the cart-horse stable, 
at Broad-Oak. 

When a chace is over folks have leisure to 

grow cool, and come a little to their senses, for 

•pbrtsmen are little other than stark mad when 

they are a running ; just so it happened to Lady^ 

Charlotte and Geneyieve, who now came to 

theirs, and by the help of their eyes and their 

noses, both saw and smelt what a nasty pickle 

they were in : in the mind they were it were 

odds but they had dashed through a horse-pond 

to have satisfied their curiosities r Old Comical 

followed them at a great distance with a hog-pail 

full of clean water in one hand, and a whisp of 

sweet hay in the other, to wash the:ladie's shoes 

and wipe their silk stockings. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Some few matters toaching Geneyieve bronght np to the 
present time— Lady Charlotte informs her of the Pro- 
posals of the Hindermark Family — Further Accoonts 
of Julia — ^Acerbus the Philosopher comes home from the 
long Vacation — Geneviete discovers that Mr. and Mr». 
Grove are at Bath, and follows them to that place^r— 
Old Comical fast asleep — starts up, however^ at the tail qf 
the Chapter. 

G-ENEviEVE had some time since been mistress 
of her %^ast fortune, which, what with the accu- 
mulated interest, the purchase of the estate \u 
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Berkshire^ «od idber addHions taken into ikt 
Mccounif WM upward* of six thoiMand pofwdi 
a-year :— a great deal of moneys and it oiajr be t 
matter of wonder what »be could do with it aH ? 
Old Crab^ it may be remembered, waa made bar 
guardian bj ber father the Jew, ami her ftcpehj 
waa all put into hia hands for ber, wherein it wai 
not rery likely to grow lean ; the £M:t, indeed, wai 
that it grew a great deal bigger, for there were lew 
•Qch steward* to be met with aa be. But to retun 
to her : ahe was now become mistreaa of all, wait 
aa power accompanies money, she waa becosMf 
indeed, a personage of no small consideratiee< 
Hating lost her parents before she knew what it 
waa to hare any, as a man who hatb no childrai 
dirides his estate between a few choice relatiooif 
she disposed of her lore between those of he^§ 
who lired at the castle and the farm, her couda 
Lady Charlotte Orby too coming in for a good 
share of it. In her affections she was extremely 
ardent, ao much so as not to stick at a fault to 
serve one whom she loved* When she came into 
the possession of the fine property which ber fa- 
ther left her, she bought a piece of land on the 
opposite shore of the lake, which commanded a 
noble view of that fine old pile of architecture, 
the castle, and built thereon a pretty cottage, 
wherein she put her old nurse who came to Eng* 
land with heri and made the good old woman an 
allowance of one hundred pounds a^year for her 
life ; and, although she, for the most part, reaided 
at the castle, yet she had at this cottage, in which 
she kept a few rooms \ery elegantly fitted up and 
furnished for the use of herself and her friends, 
formed a sort of establishment, keeping her car- 
riage there, and two or three aervantv aa need 



^ere. She wtB charitable to the poor, and did a 
great manj good offices to her neighbours, but, af- 
ter all, did not spend half her income, which OU 
Crab, still her trusty steward, paid into her bank> 
er's hands once a-year, when he went to London 
on that and a variety of other business. GeneTiere 
was one of those who could not exist without be* 
ing eager in some pursuit : the country was her de- 
light, and farming the greatest in it, so much so that 
the took an active part in it, and worked as hard 
as any poor woman for her bread, and ate her's 
too with as good an appetite as a hay-maker, and, 
when. love let her lie quiet, slept as sound as 
a ploughman. It may be a thing which some, 
perhiqps, will not be pleased to believe, that a 
yoong woman, bred in all the elegancies of high 
and polished life, should take a fork, a rake, a 
hoe, or a reap-hook, and work like a poor girl in 
all weathers ; such, however, was Genevieve, 
and to this it may be, perhaps, attributed that 
she never knew a day's illness : her residing for 
the first years of her life a great deal at her 
uncle's farm-house may, in some degree, account 
for this* But of this thus far. — 

As soon as the Earl of Budemere had made 
kttowii to his daughter the proposals oi the 
Hindermark family. Lady Charlotte, as it was 
her custom when any serious matter befel, ran 
up stairs and locked herself into her apartment, 
and began to pace backwards and forwards in 
it, setting tables, chairs, and other utensils out 
of her way for that purpose, and fell into a deep 
muse upon what her noble father had commu- 
nicated. George Grove, a young man of great 
elegance and excellence, had long been her fa- 
vourite, and, although she had gone at times so 
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far as to give him a glance with Her bright 
eyes yerj full of meaning, yet she had received 
nothing of that sort in return, which woold 
have been the most agreeable to her : proposal! 
were now actually made in form, and she saw 
that she might have George if she pleased ; but 
the sweet milkmaid stood in her way, and, what 
was to be done, after walking four or five miles 
in her bed-room to consider, she could not telL 
Taking Genevieve into a little summer-house on 
the margin of the lake, which, because it was 
shrouded in rose-trees, was called the Rosary, 
the following conversation took place between 
them : — 

Lady C. I have a great piece of news to tell 
you, Jenny, I have found out who the lady is a^ 
last that will have George Grove. 

Genev. My dear Charlotte, who in the world 
can she be ? 

L> C. Could you have guessed it ? — ^it is 
even I» 

Gen. You, Charlotte ! you, do you say ? — it 
is impossible. 

L» C. Upon my serious word and honour, it 
is even I. 

Gen, How, in the name of heaven, came yon 
to know this ? 

L. C. My father came to me with proposals 
from the Ilindermark family no longer smce Ihan- 
yesterday — you may remember he called me eut 
of the room. % 

Gen, I do. — But Julia is going mad — she 
weeps night and day — ^you never can think of — 

L. C. Think of what, Jenny ? 

Gen. Think of what ! — why, you must kno# 
what I would say — think of having of hirn. 
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Id. C« He's a very fine joung man, Jenny. 

Gen. So.— 

£r. C You seem angry ; but may not I Wf 
that George Grove is a very fine young man 
without giTuig you any offence ? 

Otn. No. — Folks are not apt to praise what 
they are willing \o part with ; unless a thing be 
on sale. 

L. C. But a thing must be had before it can 
be parted with, Jenny. 

wn. And Julia shall hare him never to part 
with him : — or — 

L. C. My dear Jenny, I should not love yon 
half so well as I do, if I did not know how warfli 
a heart you have for a friend. 

Otn. Jenny me no Jennies, but answer me 
one question. 

L. C. Well, don't be so angry, and I will 
answer you fifty. 

Cfen. Do you, or do you not intend te have 
him ?— answer me that. 

L» C, Why not if Julia cannot ? 

Gen. It will be the death of her ! yon will 
drive her to despair. 

ii. C. If she marries young Cartland, why 
mayn't I marry George Grove ? 

Oen, But she will not marry him. 

L. C. How can she choose if her parents give 
Gommands ? 

Oen. There will be no force, my uncle is too 
wise a man for that : she told me so. 

X#. C I am glad to hear it : — but if there is no 
force on one side there will be a great deal on 
jtbe other, and that will be as bad. 

Gen. On what other side 1 
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L. C On my ntAe. — Mr mother fold me ihm 
mornini; f haf f must have him, ami if I don't like 
him I miffff iry to like him : yoii know what my * 
father ia when he aets himnelf upon any thing. 

&en* Your father ih a fool anfl Tour mother 
another : they would put you and Oeorf^e foge« 
ther aa they were put together, with their own 
example before their eyen : — they are well mateh' 
ed one way^ for about aa much love ia lost cm 
one side as the other* 

L* C\ Thcir^s was a forced match I know- 
but there's no help for that — anti there will be 
as little in my case, as sure as J sit here a breath* 
ing; creaffjrr. 

Otn. No help !— but there shall be help— I 
should like to see them marry me io any body 
against my will! J*d soon let them know wbe 
counted without their host. 

L. (J. It is lo<is of time to talk.tlrai. — If Oeorgf 
Orovo's father and mother are resolute on bis 
side, and my father and mother are as resolute 
on mine, what on earth are we to do? answer OM , 
that one plain question. 

(Jen* Much — if there was not one more io eODr 
tend ifhh, a more formidable enemr to Julia than 
if all the fathers and mothers in the world were 
put info one bag. 

L. (J, And who is that, pray, Jenny 1 

Gen. Yourself. — You hare a mind to Oeorp 
Orove, there the matter sticks. 

h* V, I have : — J confess it. 

OfTt. You flo ! 

L. C\ I should hardly tell a lie in this matter; 
but if I HHid I had not, knowing George Orove» 
would you believe me ? 
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GfA. I sGJffce should, for I im in lore with 
him mjrself — oone can know George withoat lor* 
iDg him ; aod oooe can know Juim withoat loving 
her : poor giri * she laj with me last ni^t for 
Gompanj — what a n^ht it was! — she cried aD 
night long ! the strongest bodj in nature camol 
bold it ouf long against such sorrow. 

Is. C. My mother tells me matt^^ are quite 
as had irith George, and therefore it is i^reed to 
pat the match on with the utmost expedition. 

tf ffu It is ! — then we must look alwut us ; it 
■Bst not l>e — it cannot he — it shall not he !*- 
quite MS bad with George? how comes she to 
kaow thatf 

X#. C Ijetters hare passed between raj father 
aod Mr. Grove since thej left Hindennark : — I 
asked her — 

fincn. Tell me this moment where the Grores 



!«. C I was just going to say that I asked raj 
■MiCher, but she said it was to be kept a secret 
wiMre thej were. 

€reii. Charlotte— 

JLC Well. 

Got* I wbh I could know whether jou were 



L. C. What dVe mean bv that f 

Otm. Whj, whether jou were determined to 
oppose this thii^ with all jour might ? for, know- 
ing what I feel for Julia, I can hardlj think, if 
JOU loved George in the wav I mean, that joa 
would confess it to me : that's too unlikelv : I 
can, never can believe that: it were a secret 
which vou would have hidden in the darkest cor- 
ner of jour heart. If jou had denied it with a 
thoosand oaths I should much sooner have sus- 
pected it. 
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li* v. Bui I retlly do lora bioii and wiOiM 
Buurry him ioo^ if I coiilcl. 

Um* H0 would 1, (Jiiiu'loUfi, ifi Ibe way vUdi 
you uiDnii :^— but «o fkr my ti^fui in at om#; far 
1 lliinkt if you could do im you ploMitfd, yoi 
vould junt tM MOon rob Julin of Gtforge Orovo ii 
1 should* 

i4,C. Com«9 JemiVt doti'l: rockon loo mueb 
upon mo ( Muc'h « yoniig mttii m Goorgo flroya 
bi fbo«a dtty« is not i^veryowbtro to bo hid ; if 
you will liol liiiliove wiml I Imvfi imidy I lovo bin 
a grefti d^al more Umn you Ibiuk, tod bnvo liM 
mind lo i'fifutkti him Uiao you imagimi ; but y#(^ 
I will not \m\ti bini if 1 i:an b<{l|) if, but will nm^ 
tiiioly have hint if t caii i^al bim if Julia caaoot 
oboo«o but leave him. 

Oen. 1 am very well pleased with your euap 
tio09 and hope there i« mt little danger aa I am 
willing io think in %i\\n% you credit for it#i^I 
have every rem»on io auppoae that my frieadabip 
ia ^ary dear io you, and if you wore roallf 
aflached io Mr* tirove, 1 cannot brbig my aolf to 
tmai^ine that you wouhl run it into any aucb daa^ 
ger aH \o own it Io my face, Charhitte ; but, UO' 
le«a J ulia waa deail and buried, 1 think I could 
nt*\ev fuf'i^ive you if you were to mm'vy Mr« 
Grove. 

L. (J. My dear Jenny ! tbia i« too hard upoa 
me : jnat a« if Mr* (iroye mi^hi not be ibreao 00 
me io a h ay whirh it would be impiMaible tor mo to 
eacape ! ll ia an easy thin;^ to talk, but wb^n we 
come Io the push of a thing to parry it i« another 
matter. When fathers, molhers, and friends come 
armt^d in a close Imdy against one — one poor 
defenceless girl, what can she do ? naVf it she 
had the miglity apirit of tfao moat spirited, how 
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4^ovAA she bear herself out a^inst ail her rela- 
tions ? I know George Grove t)unl^s me very 
handsome, for he put in the very when he spoke 
9( me one daj to my mother ; consider, should 
^he be brought over by what he calls my beauty, 
and court me, and I in love with him too— -think 
on such an^aggravated case, Jenny. 

Gen. You are a very comical girl, Charlotte ; 
and I scarce know what to make of you. 

ijj^ C. At all events, this I will faithfully pro- 
mise you — liove George or not love him, I love 
Julia so sincerely that I will most certainly make 
my escape if I can : but I still stick {o this, if 
Julia cannot have him, I .will : for that may hap- 
pen and Julia still be above ground. 

Oen. If you are really and truly Julia's rival, 
pdl things else considered, I must say that I think 
Jalia is in great danger— ^do come this .way and 
hK>k at this poor girl — see, there she is, walking 
by the side of the water, crying as if her heart 
waa breaking ! — Remember, Charlotte, I bind you 
in a recognisance to the whole amount of my 
firicDdship that you exert every power to escape 
this match — but come, let us go and comfort 
poor Julia* 

And, poor girl, she was much in want of com- 
fort, for when they^:ame to her she had thrown 
herself on the grass in a fit of sorrow, and was 
bathing in her. tears a miniature picture which 
<6eorge had given her of himself, and some of his 
letters ; one, which she had just received, was 
as follows : 

MY^BSiJtnT JULIA, , 

* What a sad thing it is to know that you love 
me, and that this very thing should at this mo* 

VOL. II, 7 
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nicnt double my grief! that (he very same thing 
which so lately gave me the greatest pleasure 
that I ever felt in the world, should now be «o 
turned against me! and the more you love me 
too the worse it should be ! If I myself only Buf*^ 
ferc<i, my sufferings were single, but to know that 
another sufTers upon my account, and that the 
bosom so pierced should be the dear bosom of 
my Julia, would be no anguish at all if my pen 
could express one thousandth part of it ! Don*t 
think that I do not know you weep ; I can see 
your bosoiu heave, I can see your tears fall ; can 
hear yon sob ! — O my Julia ! what sad luck is 
ours ! — But why need I talk about our loves? we 
know Iiow dear we are to each other, more can- 
not be said than what has already been said upon 
this matter, I write now to comfort you all I 
can : I have stolen ink and paper, which have 
been carefully kept from me, for I am narrowly 
watched. After a theft *tis strange to talk about 
religion ; but, my dearest love, think a little that 
we are born on purpose to be tried : think that 
we shall not be tried above what we arc able to 
bear ; remember that the better we bear our 
nfllictions the nearer wc come to our reward : at 
present we arc in the very^fury of one of the 
mosfliirrible storms that ever beat upon us, let 
us awaken our kind master who sleeps in our 
sea-beateu vessel, and he will still the wind^, and 
the waves will sink to rest. He says, * Come 
unto me all ye that are laden wilh sorrows, and 
I will give you peace.' Let us look ji liHli» into 
this matter, and see what can be done for us : I 
know that 1 cannot instruct you in your duty, 
but yet I can put you in mind of it. M'e must 
tic onr KOirowH up, or, like dogs, they will tear 
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113 in pieces. Let us pray together for patience 
iu (his our grief — let us cast ourselves ilown 
humbly at the feet of divine mercy an«l bej:, if il 
be possible, that this bitter cup may pass from 
us ! By let us prciy^ I mean let us join in actual 
prayer upon our knees?, and let us, my sweetest 
love, use the same, the very same praye;* too, 
which T will copy out for you on the last page 
of this letter.''*' I am sure it will be the only 
way to ease our poor hearts, and ass^uagc our 
woes, and call down the grace of heaven to help 
us, and teach us due submission io its will. It 
looks a little oddly for one whose eyes are blind 
and dim with tears, to counsel another not to 
weep ; but yet, my Julia, strive for yourself and 
for me, for my life is woven so with yours, that 
whatever cuts your thread in twain cuts mine 
too : think of this, for I know my welfare will be 
the strongest argument with you to take every 
care of your own. We must resign ourselves to 
liis will who made us and all the world ; we must 
take what he gives and be thankful : yes, my 
love, even our misfortunes too ; for ihty make 
us his soldiers who tells us that we are sent into 
this world to fight against troubles, and contest 
the matter with every calamity which assails us. 
We are young in this world, my Julia, roses so 
far strewed our path of love, but now we tread 
with agony on those thorns beneath these false 
and showy flowrcts liid ! Let us not ask what we 
have done, my sweet, lo deserve oin* sorrows ; 
let us not say that a!l ow: meetings have .been 

* The prayer referred lo in ll is letter is copied out ol' 
a very pious and learned writer, whose works have he<*n 
many years in the hands of the publick) which will excuse 
its omission in this place. 
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intidcent, our love without a stain; let us not 
unfurl a flag of rnerit, for all our virtues, be thejr 
what they may, are less than the dust in the 
balance, unless his come into our scale whose 
merits are infinite. Lay this my letter, where I 
am sure, happy letter, it will be, lay this my 
letter to your tender bosom, my dearest girl, I 
do not mean the poor paper only, but the advice 
which it contains : for heaven's sake let us do 
our duty, and then we need not fear but if we 
cannot meet and be happy in this world, we are 
sure to meet and be eternally happy in a better. 
How far the commands of our parents may ex* 
tend over us their children, I own I cannot say, 
and if I could, perhaps it Would very tittle be- 
come me to do it ; but I have resigned myself to 
mine, and think it to be my duty to obey them : 
if it be not the will of heaven that we should be 
united, unite at least with me in prayer, and say 
to heaven*, ^ Thy will be done.' I hope and pray 
that the motives of my parents are good ones ; 
the lady to whom I shall be joined has not been 
as yet so much as named to me ; all I have been 
told is that she is rich, has a title, and beauty. 
My heart, my Julia, will be ever yours, and 
whosoever takes this poor body without a hearf 
in it, will ^ave but little cause to be proud of the 
bargain. At my first interview with this lady 
she shall be sure to have my story fairly told her, 
yes, at full length ; I shall honestly tell her that 
I will put oflT no damaged goods upon her, for 
such a husband without a heart must needs be, 
and the worst of damaged j^oods too ; for what 
can she expect, what can her friends expect of 
a man whose aflfections are engaged to another? 
I shall fairly and honestly bid them look to what 
they do, and what sacrifice they may please to 
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"^^^ake of a child, who must needs marry me and 

^.11 my sorrows together. 

But I must return to my most beloved of all 

Subjects, for I know you would not love me, my 
sweetest Julia, if you knew that I loved even you 
^bove my religion, or against its rules — remember 
cur last talk of all in our liMle arbour ; we agreed 
that unless we were good it was impossible for 
us to be happy ; nay, that we could not even 
make one another happy, let our ties be never so 
intimate, our bonds never so sweet, never so 
close, unless we did our duty to heaven and to 
our parents : remember, when you gave your 
dear hand into mine, sweet pledge and symbol 
of your love, you said, < My dearest George, if 
our parents forbid it not, I will be yours for ever.' 
But, alas, my love, though yours are not unwil- 
ling, mine have forbid our union ; and, unless 
heaven turn their hearts, will make some poor 
young woman miserable by chaining her to one 
who cannot love her ; and yet, dreadful thought, 
must promise too, even at the altar, to love her ! 
— well, if I am forced to this, let them look to it 
that force it ; heaven itself is my witness that I 
had rather die at the altar than tell a lie at the altar. 
Finally, let not despair torture thy gentle bosom, 
my love — it is wicked to despair, for it is as good 
as to say that there is no such thing as a Provi- 

• dence in the world ; some change, as yet unseen, 

niay yet take place, and we may yet be happy. 

Most faithfully, yours, 

George Grove. 
P. S. We are on the road, but whither we are 
going is a secret kept from me : — so I cannot 
give you any direction, but will write again if 
possible. 

VOL. II. 7 ^ 
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Genevieve and Ladjr Charfolte both said attd 
did all they could to comfort poor Juiki both hj 
words and by kiisesy but they did not teH bar at 
that time the name of the ladjr whom Oeorgo hmd 
Upoken of in his letter, which .hilia made hi 
attempt to read to them, but could not get throng 
it for crying; so what another could not temA 
they were fain to read for themselves ; the letter, 
she told them, was no secreti for both her father 
and mother had read it before she had read it her* 
Self; Lady Charlotte said, she did not count much 
upon religion in a storm ; < Give me the man/ 
added her ladyship, * who can say his prayen 
in quiet waters/ 

About this time there was a great and very 
terrible thunder storm, and a fire ball struck a 
vast oak in Mr. Decastro's park and rent it vp 
into ribands. Now as it is a custom before some 
great man makes, his appearance for folks to make 
a monstrous noise with drums and other engnses^ 
this thunder storm came very well before the 
arrival of Acerbus Decasfro, the philosopher, at 
Oaken Grove : this sage observation was made 
by Old Comical, who walked before Acerbus 
with his saddle-bags on his shoulder from the 
ferry to the castle. * John,' quoth Acerbus, 
* what have I to do with the thunder storm V 
' Buzzy,' quoth Old Comical, for so he always 
called Acerbus, * the thunder storm is your ante* 
cedent, and the antecedent hath always some* 
thing or other to do with the consequent !— the 
rattling of the thunder comes before you, just as 
the rattling of the drums before some great man ; 
well, then, I come with your saddle-bags, and 
last of all comes the philosopher : for, look you, 
Buszy, a man of great consequence always puts 
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aoiae before him, which some call masicky skin, 
wind, and string ; — all these go before a great 
man : nothing's to be done without noise in this 
werM, Bussj ; if a man can't make a great noise 
Wnsctfy or get a pack of thundering boys to 
make a great noise for him, he had as good be 
Area ctoth yards under ground with six or seven 
tons of marble upon 1m bones/ Now all this 
was very droll, but Old Comical might just as 
well have talked to a wall, for the philosopher 
was so deep in thought that he heard not one 
word of it. Now be it known, that the loi^ 
Tacation had commenced, and that was the reason 
why the philosopher came home to see his friends ; 
«nd when at home he had always been made such 
a fuss with, that he was a spoiled child without 
getting any hurt by il, for he knew it, and was 
upon his guard agunst it : but this was a danger* 
oas example, and had best not be followed unless 
a philosopher be bom in a family ; and then, 
perhaps, no harm may come of it ; there may be 
another exception, viz. when a child is born a 
natural fool ; — for then bo<h papa and mamma 
put together cannot make matters worse. One 
moment, if you please— we have one just at your 
service, reader — ^you have found a fault, perhaps? 
•-^t is like enough — ^Pray, how can a * child h^ 
spoilt rvithmU gttting any hurt by it ?^ we beg 
to say, that nothing that is spoiled ever is or can 
he hurt, or get hurt. How can that be ? — that 
is no business of ours-— let what is spoiled look 
to that: when an historian hath asserted a thing, 
that is enough, and folks ought to be content : it 
is of no sort of use for people to make a growling 
and a noise, printed truth is truth, and there's an 
end of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Meeting of Genevieve and the Philosopher— theiF 
Talk — a great Kiss, but the great Kiss eoines first^^ 
Genevievc*s mad Coiiranto — a Race upon the KiDg*a 
Highway— a Man stolen — two good Children at the heel 
of the Chapter. — Sometima Old Comical and iomethnn 
the Solid (Jentleman driveth the quill. 

When Genevieve heard that the philosopher 
was come, she felt just as if a flea had bit her 
heart and made it itch, and indeed her love for 
Acerbiis was but a flea-bite at this moment in 
comparison to the vast ulcer which it grew to be 
in a little time — she run to meet the philosopher 
and get a kiss, a common matter, reader, upon a 
meeting between relations, and Genevieve re- 
turned it upon Acerbus*s ruddy cheek with such 
a hearty smack that made the room ring again! 
Adsbobs, a man had need be a philosopher to be 
kissed by such a lovely woman, and get no hurt 
by it ! — It had little effect upon Acerbus, how- 
ever, who very coolly wiped his check with the 
back of his hand, knowmg her easier way, and 
thought no more of it than if his mother had kiss- 
ed him in her spectacles, forasmuch as it never 
came into his head at that time thiU Cicnevteve 
wanted to eat him : Not a bene, a lady in love is a 
great cannibal, and that was oiie reason why Ge- 
nevieve ran after the philosopher into the i;arden, 
another was to get him alone and talk about love 
— what an impudent toad ! stay, reatler, not talk 
about her own love, O fie ! no — Genevieve had 
taken fire first, and born burnt to the ground — 
been roasted alive in iicrclothes— no, it was aboul 
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George Grove and the pretty milk-maid that sha 
came to talk ; they engaged her heart so much 
that she could scarce think of what she felt her- 
self; so she ran after him in the garden where 
the saw him walking : — ^yes, saw him walking, 
for she watched him like a cat ; saw him walking, 
for she counted every step he took as she looked 
at him out of her room window ; saw him walk- 
ing, for although he was not her child, she watch* 
ed him as if she were afraid he should come to 
some mischief*: saw him walking, for the sight of 
Acerbus gave her black sparkling eyes such a 
■weet sensation : — * Cousin,' said she, * what 
letter was that I saw you reading just now in the 
garden here V * One from my friend George 
Grove,' said he. < What have they done with 
him V said she, ' tell me this moment.' ' Taken 
him to Bath,' said he. ' To Bath !' said she. 
<'To Bath,' said he; *'tis a town in England, 
fenny :' * I know that, you great fool,' said she. 
^Tou may,' said he, ^ and I be none the greater 
Iboi for that.' ^ Yes, you are a great fool,' said 
ffhe, * for telling me what you must needs know 
that I knew already ; but my telling you that 
7#o are a great fool is news to one who thinks 
himself a great philosopher : > hat have they 
taken George to Bath fur ? d'ye know that, you 
dunce ?* * Yes, I do, Jenny ; Charlotte and he 
will be married there.' * You are very cool 
wpon this matter,' said she, ' one would think you 
did net care a farthing for Julia.' * I do not count 
Julia's merits by farthings, Jenny,' said he, ^ as 
some have done yours.' * What d'ye mean by 
that, you jackanapes ?' said she. ^ Why,' said 
he, ^I look into Julia's hearty and into your 
heart, Jenny, to see what ye are worth, and not 
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inlu your pockets.' * What ! you think some 
have looked into my pocket,' said she, ^ and 
counted my mcHts that way V ' Yesr and that 
way you have merits and to spare, Jenny,' said 
he. < Take that away, and what would you give 
for me, cousin V said she. ' Why,' said he, 
' there is your beauty, Jenny, and that is another 
out-of-door sort of a thin<r, and as for the rest of 
the lump, there is too much pepper in it for me.* 
Genevieve gave the philosoplier a box on the 
ear, and called him a block head. -*>< Come, Mr. 
Wiseacre,' said she, ^ what do you think of this 
pretty business between your friend George and 
Charlotte .^' * George has written to me for ad- 
vice upon it,' said he, picking up his hat which 
she had knocked off* his head, ' and I told him — * 
' Come,* said she, ' what ? what did you tell him ? 
let us hear.' ' You want to hear and will not let 
me speak,' said he : ^ why I told iiim, as touching 
tiie marriage ceremony of which he spake, that 
if he married Charlotte and loved Julia, and Julia 
only, that they would force him to make a false 
vow in the church, and the parson would give 
him a blessing for telling a lie at the altar.' ^Mt 
dear cousin,' said Genevieve, putting her hancui 
between her kn-;es, and squeezing them together, 
a way she had when in a rapture, ' My dear 
cousin, that was charming ! but did you bid 
George shew your letter to them all ? did you 
say any thing about obedience to parents? for 
George is so dutiful, and Julia is so dutiful, that 
they would both go and hang themselves if their 
fathers and mothers bid them do so : duty to 
parents may be a very good thing as long as it 
does not interfere too much with one's duty to 
oneself: — did you say anything about duty J' 



' I will answer you one question first,' said he, 
* and then another, and not two at once, Jennj : 
In the first place, I bade George show my letter, 
wherein I argued as touching obedience to parents 
that a child shall not disobey his parents, but a 
parent may command a child to commit a sin, 
therefore a child shall not always obey his parents: 
all parents are under some law, but if they break 
that law they disobey the lawgiver; if the child 
commit sin by the command of his parents, he 
dishonours his father and mother, but he is com- 
manded to honour his parents, therefore it is his 
duty to disobey his father and mother.' *How.'' 
said she — *you have such an odd way of talking 
that I can scarce understand you — if a child does 
a wrong thing by order of his parents he dishon- 
ours his father and mother, do you say ? how is 
that, Acerbus V ' I argued in my letter thus^ 
Jenny' — * O I am so glad,' exclaimed Genevieve, 
* to get you on our side ! — Well, and how did 
you argue in your letter V ' Why thus,' said the 
philosopher — Uo obey another who commands 
you to do wrong, is to bring the commander into 
disgrace, but to disgrace one's parents is to dis* 
honour them ; he that doeth a wrong thing, there- 
fore, dish('H-)urs his parents, notwithstanding he 
does it by their order : for how can a child be 
flaid to honour his father and mother by taking a 
false oath at the altar by their command ? To 
obey the second who disobeys the first in giving 
a command to a third, is to disobey the first who 
liath a supreme right to lay his commands upon 
both, and exact obedience too : and this thing 
would George do if he took a false oath at the 
communion-table by order of his father and 
mother, who disobey the supreme law by com- 
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ttanding sncli obedience : JSow if George cannot 
love Charlotte t>ecau8e he loves Julia, but pro- 
miBes at the altar to forsake Julia and love Char- 
lotte, ivhich he tells me is inipossible, hejnakea 
such a promise at his own peril, and ought lo 
name the impediment as soon as the parson kas 
read the adjuratorj charge : I proceeded to argve 
thus — he that delegates authorities to inferioBr 
powers limits the extent of such authorities, bat 
no parent hath any right to command a child to 
break his laws who delegated to them such ao- 
ihorities, it is the child's duty, Iherefore, to keop 
the commandment and disobey his parants. Thu 
is the sum of my argument in George's case.* 

< I am sure you are right,' said Genevieve, * bot 
I am dreadfully afraid that your letter will either 
not be understood or be neglected.' *It may be 
neglected,' said the philosopher, * but cannot be 
misunderstood : — I bade him put it into the hands 
of the parson as soon as the adjuratory charge 
were read, naming the impediment which he is 
called upon in so imperious a manner to declare; 
if the parson be a grave man he will put the cere- 
mony by upon it.' ^ O if they once get George 
and Charlotte into church it will be a lost gasM« 
take my word for it,' said Genevieve, * surround- 
ed as they are like to be by a gang of fine folks 
who want for nothing themselves, and therefore 
leave reli;;ion toothers to beg and to pray by-— 
suppose George should not have spirit enough 
tooDJect his impediment — or suppose he did, and 
got laughed out of it— -or, suppose a hundred 
thousand things' — ^ Well, but you can do no good, 
Jenny,' said Arerbus, * by running mad about it** 

< A fiddlestick's end !' siid she — Mhe thing will 
be the death of Julia and George too; they had 
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better blow their brains out at once than miirder 
them bj inches : — if St. Paul himself rose from 
the dead and writ them as long a letter as tht 
SSpistle to the Corinthians, they would marry 
Ikem if thej heard the very devil hiss at the 
idtar i. something mast be done and shall be done 
or I-—' * Dear» dear Jenny i' said Acerbus, * you 
talk so load yoo make the place echo !' — * The 
devil take the echoes 1' said she ; ^ what can be 
done V — ^ Why, verily,' said the philosopher, Mf 
time were allowed my friend, something might be 
done to disentangle his affections from Julia, but 
this thing is puuied on with so much haste'** 
* Haste !' exclaimed Genevieve, * why, is any 
day fixed? ha? tell me ! is any day fixed, I say?' 
^ xesy they will be married some day next week; 
I received this letter' — * This letter !' said Gene- 
wieve, * what letter ? you never told me of any 
letter!' — * Yes, I did,' said he ; ' I just now said 
I had received a letter, and have just now said 
what were the sum and substance of my answer 
thereunto.' * Aye, I had forgot, — give me the 
-letter, let me see the letter, where is the tetter ? 
ii the man made of wood i' said Genevieve, thrust- 
ing her hands into the philosopher's pockets to 
feel for it, and turning them inside out, and all 
their contents ! all their contents ! aye, out came 
poor Gkorge'rt letter with snail-shells, caterpillars, 
beetles, and butterflies, for the philosopher was a 
great virt^ioso : — she snatched it off the ground, 
leaving him to pick up his beetles and his cater- 
pillars, which ran diAerent ways, and gave the 
philosopher a world of trouble, putting his hat 
upon seme and his hands upon others: Gene- 
vieve, in the mean time, read as follows : 
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TO ACIRBV8 DECASTR9. 



MT DSl&lST miND, 

I 6AVB you a full account of all matten be- 
tween me and my Julia, in my last letter : I mutt 
now beg most earnestly of you to tell me whether 
there is not a fault in what I am going to do : I 
bhall marry one woman and love another} pray 
excuse so wild a term, love another to distraction: 
1 have this moment read over the marriage cere- 
mony, and I am of opinion that I shall commit 
a sin in it. I know I can speak so to you, wbo 
think a sin no laughing matter ; I seriously own 
that I think a sin no laughing matter, nor religioii 
any laughing matter, though I am sorry to say, I 
am now amongst those who do so, gay folks who 
either laugh at religion because they know nothii^ 
of it, or make a jest of it because it forbids their 
vices : however, I would not be thought to call 
in religion to give me ground to disobey my 
father, or to lend a helping hand to get a beautiful 
woman : I have resigned myself to ifij narents^ 
and, though in the madness of my love far Julia 
it is like enough that I may be extravagant, yet 
I seriously think that I cannot long survive thia 
marriage, preparations for which are making with 
the utmost expedition, so much so that I am sure 
I shall not be a single man another fortnight. For 
heaven's sake, as you love me, my dearest Acer- 
bus, give me your very best advice — ^read this 
ceremony with all attention — it is of all others 
the most dreadful thought, that I should stand 
guilty of perjury at the holy altar. I have resd 
the ceremony ov^r twenty times, and every lime 
convinces me more than the other, that I shall 
commit a fault in what I shall now do: but yet, 
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seeing this through the medium of my love for 
Julia, the matter may be magnified, it is like it 
may; I am too much interested to judge for myself, 
I am indeed : it were like enough for a man in my 
situation to be a great deal more afraid of losing 
a beautiful girl whom he loves to distraction — 
there comes that word again — than of committing 
a fault : spare me not, my friend ; but I know 
you will not sacrifice the truth to me. i am in 
such a predicament that I can write no letter 
without asking my father's leave — I have it to 
write to you — ^you may guess at my situation by 
this : — ^we are at Bath in the Upper Crescent — 
write immediately. 

My dearest friend. 

Most faithfully yours, 

Georqe Grove. 

^TThe Groves are at Bath, then !' exclaimed 
Genevieve — * no soul here knew what was be- 
come of them, or whither they were fled. — Lord 
and Lady Budemere took Charlotte to Bath last 
week I know very well — ^to be married it is now 

{>lain enough ! — They will no more regard your 
etter, cousin, than they will regard the wind : 
they will be the death of George and Julia as 
much as if they shot both through the head 
— ni to Bath this moment — ^where are they V 
g^id she, snatching the letter out of the philoso- 
; pher's hand — ' O, in the Upper Crescent — ^I'lt 
to Bath this moment, and pull the Upper Cres- 
cent about their ears, and bury myself and the 
rest in the ruins, sooner than this match shall take 
olace !' — And she was as good as her word as 
&r as going to Bath, though, as good luck would 
bave it, she did not lay violent bands upon any 
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of the buildiDga, but sbe laid violent hands os 
something else, as will be seen. She was gone 
in a moment) leaving the philosopher, upon hit 
hands and knees, scrambling after his beetles, 
and, putting four post-horses to her carriage, off 
she went like smoke ! the philosopher carried so 
much live stock about him that it was not verj 
safe for any to come into his neighbourhood, for 
his cl^lhes were full of beetles, bats, lizards, 
gryllotalpas and scolopendras that crawled all 
over him, and drew others which he never caogjbl 
in search of their fathers, and mothers, husbands, 
wives, children, brothers, and sisters, and some 
after a time settled with their families and esta- 
blishments in his garments* 

But to return to Genevieve :— whatever else 
she might lose on the road, she certainly loat 
no time on it— *in she came into Bath on a full 
faliop, and the post-horses were glad to get rid 
of her, for she paid the drivers well to give 
them a good spurring — away she went, with 
fresh horses, directly to the Upper -Cresceiit, 
when she found a great crowd at Lord Budemere's 
door, and among other things, three or four car- 
riages with servants and horses adorned with 
ribands ; upon this she gave up all for lost and 
look it for granted that the wedding was over ; 
she jumped out of her carrii^e in a moment, and, 
driving ner way through the people, rang at the 
house door : a servant coming, she said s&e 
wished to speak a word with Mr. George Grove, 
whom she understood to be in that house. * He 
is just gomg to be married, madam,' 'said the 
servant : < O I know that very well,' said she, 
* I will not detain him two minutes.' Wliile the 
fellow was gone to bring George, Genevieve bit 
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her iips till they bled. George came to the door 
presently, and the moment she saw him she 
caught him up in her arms as one would a child, 
forced him into her carriage, and ordered the 
drivers to get out of Bath with all speed ! This 
thing) as it were like, filled the by-standers with 
great admiration: the post-bojs exchanged a 
broad grin or two, put whip and spur to four very 
spirited horses, and were out of sight like a flash 
of lightning. One way to put a stop to a wed- 
ding is to take away the bridegroom ; and this 
was one reason why Lady Charlotte was not mar- 
ried to George Grove that morning, and none 
will make any objection, perhaps, to its being 
a very good one. Now it came to pass that the 
parson stood with his book, and the church doors 
open, and the clerk ready to do his proper office, 
when news was brought that a lady had seized 
George, put him into her carriage by force, and 
Tan off with him at full speed : so the parson 
ordered the clerk to lock the doors and take care 
of the church. The servant, instead of giving 
an immediate alarm, stood some time chattering 
with the people at the street-door, until another 
came to make inquiries for the bridegroom, when 
both the servants came to tell the news together, 
at whfch the whole party, and that no small one, 
expressed great amazement. But as soon as the 
sen'ant who stood by gave, upon being ques- 
ti6ned, a description of Genevieve's person, it 
was .soon known who it was that had run away 
with George Grove. Inquiries were now mad« 
as soon as possible in all directions, when Lord 
Budemere and Mr. Grove, taking the best intel- 
ligence they could get, and some servants, put 
themselves directly upon a pursuit. Genevieve 
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would have fairl/ outrun them, however, bul 
for ail accident ; poor Qeorge Qrove fell ill, and 
the was forced to stop, put him to bed at an inn» 
and tend for a medical man to attend him : he 
had, in fact, suflered so much of late, poor fat 
low, from grief and vexation, that he was much 
exhausted, and what with his weak state, and th# 
perjietual worry of Genevieve's incessant toogue» 
givmg reasons and making excuses for what she 
had done, he could stand his ground no 1od|^» 
but was forced to lie by on the road to get a 
little strength to go on. Mr. Grove and the peer» 
running through the town in which Georffe laj 
ill, caught sight of Lucy, Genevieve's maid, wha 
•tood, imprudently enough, fixed in admiration 
of a tawarv gown, displayed lilce a trap, in a 
draper's shop window : they slopped tne car- 
riage, and called to Lucy— -and they called and 
called again, for the wary jade stood her ground 
like a statue, to coin a lie : one of the servaata 
was then ordered to bring her to the carriage 
inunediately , and it was demanded of her, under 
heavy threats, in what part of the town her 
miatress might be found* *My mistress, mw 
lard V said she, for he was nouist eager to ask 
questions, 'I will shew vou where she livea^ 
presently.' * Lives !' said his lordship. * Yea, 

Xlord,' said Lucy, ' she was alive this morning 
»n she sent me to market.' — ' Sent you to 
market P quoth his lordship* * Yes, my lord, 
sent me to market with a basxet of ducks, which 
I have sold and am going home with the money 
iA my hand, as you see,' shewing him the money 
which she held in her hand to buy the gown : 
* ducks,' my lord, * being but little in these parts.* 
*The devU take your ducks ! wher4 ia Utsa 
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I Boma V < Mhs De Roma !' quoth Lvcy ^ 
k>es your lordahip think I could live wilh a 
id woman ? I io¥e my bones better than aB 
d, so I goes and hires myself to a quiet farm* 
a wife, and will live upon bacon and cabbage 
my life sooner than wait upon any fashionaUe 
yd woman upon the face of the earth.' * Drifo 
!* quoth Lord Budemere : ^ A good joumejr 
TOiir lordship,* quoth Lacy, making my lord 
I Mr. Grove one of her best courtesies. Aa 
»n as the carriage was got out of sight, Lucy 
i to her mistress, and told her what had hap- 
led, who could not help laughing at, though 
I felt like one who had been tl& cause of^ 
di a scandalous lie. After a day and a night's 
A, George Grove was able to proceed on Ua 
utiey. 

This thing, as it were like, occasioned a great 
il of talk, and a great many stories welre told 
on it, and one very much to Genevieve's dis» 
tdit, which was, that she put a pistol to George 
ove's breast, and menaced him with death if 
made any disturbance. — We do not pretend 
nculpate Genevieve in this matter, but we will 
» leave to say that this story is untrue : snd 
for her being herself in love with him, though 
>ple will say strange things, it is a little »tra* 
hnary that any body should say such a thing as 
.t ; we just mention it, however, to prove how 
folks wiU go, when they are in a talking hu- 
or. Now, although we cannot exculpate Gene« 
ve, something, we think, may be said in miti* 
ion of the severe sentence passed upon her on 
s occasion : and first, the violence of the pas* 
ns have been often pleaded in extenuation of 
I worst of crimes, murder itself has often been 
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ioftened down into manslaughter — if then where 
an ill motive produced the extravagance the 
violence of (he mind comes in as an excuse, what 
may be said when love and friendship, amiable 
principles, push one on to a fault to serve « 
friend ? — (Qenevieve dearly loved Julia and 
George too, and the thought of both being sa- 
crificed to the avarice and vanity of their re- 
spective relations set her soul on fire — and, ia 
truth, a man had as good struck a spark into a 
mine of gunpowder. 

We shall take the opportunity to expresb our 
sorrow in this place and great regret, at having 
no such thing as either a man or a woman without 
a fault : — could we find such a thing it would 

5ive us much pleasure and satisfaction to intro- 
uce the same to our readers gratis — though we 
think we should rather find our account in putting 
up a painted cloth and blowing a horn, taking a 
shilling a-piece of all curious folks for a sight of 
such a phenomenon. 

Genevieve had exhausted all her arguraentt 
upon George, and was fain to go over some of 
the old ground again to get him in a mind to pro- 
ceed : be said, * glad as he was of an escape from 
committing what he thought a very great crime, 
and declaring in the church that it was his will 
to take a woman for his wedded wife, when, at 
the same time, nothing could be more contrary to 
it, yet he could not be brought to think that any 
good would come of the measure she had taken, 
for although the matter were deferred a little by 
it, he was sure it would not easily be given up.' 
Genevieve replied, ^ If Julia and he would take 
her advice there would be little danger of that.* 
George said, < he knew what she meant, but if he 
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could get the better of his own scruples upon if, 
he was sure Julia would never consent to marry 
him without leave/ Genevieve overruled this, 
and saidy * there were cases when one evil waa to 
be weighed against another ; parents bringing 
their children into such dilemmas^ if any thing 
were done amiss it would be set down to their 
account : As to Mr. Grove, he had gone quit« 
far enough to cancel all moral obligation on hit 
soiHi part, pushing him forward with his ejea 
open upon no less a crime than a false oath at 
the altar ; for, if his eyes were shut before th# 
letter (meaning Acerbus's) were read to him, 
lie could not choose but see every thing plainly 
enough when it bad been : and to marry against 
Ml ntther's consent would certainly be a lest 
evil of the two :' George seemed to think that 
all waa not right in this argument, but either 
could not find out what were wrong in it, or had 
BO mind to take any pains to look for it. Gene- 
Tieve, however, held him fast between her and 
liucy, and, after a long run on the turnpike road, 
on which Mr. Grove and the peer had won the 
race without knowing it, lodged him safely in her 
cottage, left him in the care of her old nurse, and 
made the best of her way to the castle to bring 
Julia to him. When she came there she found 
Mr. Grove and the peer had come before her, 
and told their story, and not a little glad were 
they to find Julia was safe in the house. Coming 
in, the first person whom she met was Old Crab : 
'Ahey!* quoth he, ^whence came you, man- 
stealer V * I am just come off the road, uncle,^ 
•aid she : * Why, then,' quoth he, < men may 
walk on it without any danger — are you run mad? 
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or, what the plague is come to jou V * I don't 
know if I have been mad,' said she, * however, I 
am not mad now.' ^ Ail the better/ said he, 
^we might have had more men chopped up else.' 
' What I have done I have done, uncle, I- cannot 
now undo it, and do it better.' ^ The devil's in't 
if you could, 'tis done and over done and anj 
thing but well done !' quoth Old Crab. < So be 
it,' said Genevieve, ^ I am like enough to ntfet 
with blanae, I expect that, thanks will come amr, 
as for blame I am prepared for it.' * Prepared!' 
quoth he ; < I don't know what the devil you are 
not prepared for, that could seize a young fellow 
by main force in a publick street, and carry him 
off neck and heels out of his friend's house whe- 
ther he would or not : what Fury could drive 
you to do such a thing as this ? and, pray, what 
the plague have you done with hinh, ate him ?— 
bones and all, I warrant, for nothing could stick 
in your throat after such an exploit as this !' 

* No, uncle ; I have not ate him, it was not upon 
my own account that I have done this thing, but 
for your daughter Julia's sake.' ^ Yes, yes! 

ou are like to mend matters finely, if all Bedlam 
et loose at once in a gang could not do it i' quoth 
Old Crab, and marched out of the house, having 
called to see Julia, who was getting very ilL 
Genevieve then ran up to Julia's apartment, and 
said, * she was come to give her an airing in her 
carriage,' and began to put a cloak upon ber: 
Julia exclaimed, < My dearest cousin, what have 
you done ? Lord Budemere and Mr. Orove were 
hero yesterday, and said, you had come to Bath 
anil taken Mr. George Grove away, and thet 
could not tell what you had dobe with himr 

* My dearest girl,' said she, ' why do you a*k a 
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tiling which you know so well already? but 
come with me, and I will tell you a very odd 
story :' saying which she slipt away with Julia, 
for she had left her carriage at the park gatea 
lest the noise of it might bring her any hindrance 
if brought to the house, and putting Julia into i^ 
leaped In after her, and took her directly to her 
cottage. Coming within a small distance of it^ 
Julia espied a man walking on the margin of the 
lake : < Who is he,' ssdd Julia, * that walks there?' 
* Why,* said Genevieve, * if you had waited tiH 
I were come to the end of my story I would have 
told you : that is George Grove come out to look 
for us.' Julia fluttered a great deal at the sight 
of him, and made some objections to going oi^; 
Genevieve, however, bore down all opposition, 
and wheeled Julia up to her cottage door : when, 
come behind a bank of rose trees, George was 
hidden by the roses. The old nurse, who had 
orders how to manage matters, took Julia into a 
little parlour, and, telling her that her mistress 
itaid to give some orders to her servants and 
. would come presently, retired. Julia sat down 
apon a sofa, a good deal agitated, but did her 
best to collect all her strength and spirits to see 
■George, and for this purpose a space of about 
ten minutes was allowed her, when, on a sudden, 
the door was opened and George Grove came in : 
^ulia arose, and took two or three steps to meet 
him, and, fainting away in his arms, dropt her 
fiu:e upon his t)osom. George bore her as well 
18 he could back to the sofa, and, observing one 
of her hands to be clasped, thinking a bottle of 
salts might be in it, opened her fingers, and found 
a little picture of himself which he had given her, 
fceld wiihin them. She presently came to her 
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venses, and found George hanging over her «ft 
«he lay reclined on the sofa, and his tears falltfig 
into her neck. After some mutual condolencies^ 
George told her, with an affectionate kiss, what 
was Genevieve's meaning in bringing him there, 
and that her carriage was held in readiness at the 
door to take them any where they pleased to go. 
Julia started immedialely, and disentangled her- 
ffelf from George's arms, who held her fa«t to 
his bosom, and raid, ' Surely I know you too 
well, my dearest George, to expect that you will 
urge me to this ? are we not already quite mise- 
rable enough ? but I shall wrong you with sus- 
pecting a thing of which you can never be guilty : 
— I cannot love you if I were to consent to make 
you more wretched and myself more miserable 
than we now are, but I should do a great deal 
worse than not love you if I thought you could 
second mj dearest cousin in this matter.' * 
my dearest Julia,' said he, ^ surely many and 
great allowances should be made for any in 
such a case as ours, if any thing can be ex- 
cused.' * Prav read that letter,' said she, taking 
the last he writ to her out of her bosom, < read 
it attentively, before you speak another word.' 
' I need not read it,' said he, ^ for I very wdl 
know what I said in it, but, O my love, how easy 
a thing it is fo say what ought to be done, and 
how hard to do what should be !' * This is very 
true,' eaid she ; * but let us strive to the utmost 
to do our duty in this very distressing case : as 
matters arc things may change in our favour, let 
us not by our own imprudence bar good fortune 
out : your last letter has given me great comfort, 
let us make it our rule, my dearest George, and 
we cannot long be miserable : I love you inoi« 
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than I CTer lored you for if, O do not what will 
make me love you less ! In regard to my dearest 
cousin's proposal, and I am sure she means well 
fin it, yet I cannot, nay, I am sure you would 
have me rather die than agree to it : for, what- 
ever turn things may take, whatever forgiveness 
may come, such an act will leave a deep wound 
in our bosoms, which, like an ulcer healed at top, 
will rankle underneath : if it please heaven that 
we should ever meet, my love, for indeed, indeed 
you are my love, said she, shaking him by the 
hand, while a tear stood on each check, let us 
not do that now which will then diminish our 
happiness* 60*, my dearest George, resign 
yourself up to your father, who is now with 
Lord Budemere at Hindermark, and obey his 
commands.' ^ But,' my dearest Julia, how can 
I do this, and break a higher command ? can I 
walk up to the communion-tablo and say that I 
am willing to take lady Charlotte Orby for my 
wedded wife and not utter the greatest falseliood 
that man ever spoke V ^ I had forgot that,' said 
Julia ; * but what did you do with my cousin 
Acerbus's letter V * I read it to my father and 
my mother, and to Lord and Lady Budemere 
and others who were present, and it was held in 
contempt by some, and by others laughed at : 
I then took it to the clergyman who was to read 
the ceremony, and he said it was of considerable 
force, but, being a man low in the church, was 
under too much awe to say a word for me. What 
can be done, my Julia V ^ Done !' said she, 
* can you hesitate one moment ? your duty, 
sorely : speak for yourself at the altar, name 

?our impediment and refuse to tell a lie there. 
^0 run away is a sign of guilt or fear, my love ; 
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let us stand our ground and fear nothing but to 
offend Him who will bless us and reward ui if we 
do our duty.' George clasped Julia in his arms 
and held her to his bosom m silence. * Farewell)^ 
Oeorge/ said she, * go and do as I bid ^ou :'— - 
upon which Genevieve's carriage, which wu 
held in readiness at the door to have taken the 
lovers to Grefna Green if they had a mind to go 
there, served a very different purpose, and con* 
veyed George to Hinderroark, who, resigning 
himself into his father's hands, returned with 
bim and Lord Budemere to Bath. 

Genevieve, who had put herself into a closet 
to be witness to all that passed between George 
and Julia, when she found that George was 
come to a resolution to do as Julia had bid hinif 
•aid but little, for he and Julia heaped |pratitude 
and thanks enough unon her to satisfy any 
moderate person for all she had done for thenit 
without dropping the most distant hint that could 
at all offena her ; and, uideed, it would have 
been cruel so to have done, when she entered 
with so much spirit into theur service. Old 
Crab, when he heard hmr Julia had acted in thil 
matter, called her a good wench and kissed hu 
cheek, which was one of the kindest thmgs whkJi 
he ever did to any body's wkcm. 
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^ • CHAPTER VIII. 

I<ady Charlotte Orby*8 Plot to break off the Match be- 
tween her and George Grore — Lord Budemere goes 
abroadr^Lady Budemere and Lady Charlotte arrire at 
Oaken Grove-— Genevieve's talk with the Philosopher-^ 
She falls into a muse — she and her Conscience pull 
caps — Frederick conies to Bath. 

We put an end to the last chapter with Cld 
Crab's kissing his daughter as it were in token 
of his approbation of her conduct^ which, we 
t>b8erved, with infinite wit and humour^ and 
hope our readers will be of our mind, was one of 
the kindest things which he ever did to any 
body's face : but every body will scarce be of 
Old Crab's opinion in this thing, and the ladies, 
jperhaps, the scarcest of all ; who may go so far 
as to call Julia a great fool, having her lover in 
her arms and not unwilling to make a dash with 
her, a chariot and a pair of excellent horsea 
standing ready at the door and at their service, 
and, notwithstanding so favourable an opportu- 
i^y, sending Oeorge Orove, whom she was dying 
for, back again to his father to be married to 
another woman! Such was the fact, however, 
bat whether she did right or wrong, great judges, 
and those that are not so, will determine. Now 
if one party call Julia a great fool, another will 
call her a heroine, and the like fine names, and 
cry up the thing as a noble victory over the pas- 
skms: while squeamish, pnidish, stupid, and 
feolish, and the like epithets fill the mouths of 
others. Poor Oeorge took his farewell of Julia^ 
tnd stept heavily into the carriage, for Gene- 
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Tieve let him find his way into it himself this 
time, and was drawn, like a corpse in a hearse, 
io Uibdennark. OeneTieve was now grown cool, 
cool as a bar of cold iron which had been red 
hot, and, sending her old nurse to take Julia 
back to the castle, fell into a muse. Afler a 
great battle had been fought in her brains, and 
argument encountered argument upon her con- 
duct, her conscience took sides against her, and 
she and that divinity fell fearfully at odds : Poor 
Genevieve ! she was fairly beaten out of the 
tield and was forced to take nhelter under her 
icood intentions ; she now saw that the heat of her 
iViendship for George and Julia had run her into 
a fault : but yet she was loath to condemn her* 
eelf, and could not clearly see how a kind heart 
could bring any body to blame. — Looking oat o( 
her window she saw the philosopher walking bjr 
the water-side with a Dook in his hands, she 
called to him seven-and-forfy times before she 
could get his attention, for he was deep in Aris- 
totle. * Ah, Jenny,' said he, coming io the win- 
dow which was open, * I was reading about 
women here, and yoor pretty face comes well 
enough as a commentary to the text* * Cone 
in, cousin,' said she, ^ I want to talk to yoo a 
little :' her bright eyes flashed fire at being called 
pretty by Acerbus. * I was told,' said tbe 
philosopher, ^ that you had got . my friend 
George here, so took my book in my hands 
and walked this way to see him.' Geneviere 
was a little mortified at this, who had quite at 
lief he had come that way to see her ; she pro- 
ceeded, however, to tell him all that had passed 
between George and Julia at her cottage; when 
the philosopher* having heard all with exceedins 
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gnmtfj gud, « It was rerj well : b1I^we miiBt 
distingnisli one thing from another in this matter,' 
cootinned he, potting the fore-lGuiger of his right 
hand upon G^nevieye's boaom, for no other puf^ 
poae but to caD her attention, it made her blusk 
JHnrever, * we moat distinguish one thing from 
another in this matter : as tfius : — You have a 
rerj kind warm heart, Jemiy, and always- had» 
and I love you for it, but you have been led to 
do what you ought not to have done/ < Then 
yoo condemn me, do you, cousin?' said she in a 
Jhrely manner*^ *Yes, yes, — condemn — yes^ — ^I 
diaapprore— it is one thing to condemn, and 
another thing to disaj^Mrove : to omit the cause 
of the cause of the cause of the thing caused, we 
will be content with the causation of the thing 
caused, and this was h>ye i what you have done 
was not done out <tf malice, if so we must have 
condemned the thing, but out ot love, and if so 
we must disapprove, not love the cause, but the 
ti&ng caused oy love : now answer me, is that 
which causes a bad thing a good thing or a bad 
thing r * Why, a bad thing to be sure,' said she* 
^Is love a good thing or a bad thing V ' Why, a 
good thing, certainly,' said she* ^la robbing 
another of the thing that is his,, a g^d thing ?^ 
« No,' said she, ' it is a bad thia^ ^ Is the 
cause of a bad thing a good thing or a bad thing?' 
^Whyitmustbe a bad thing.' ^Tben,' said 
le, * if you have answered rightly,. love cannot 
be a good thing if it causes a bad thing.'' ^ Yoir 
Uockhead,' said Genevieve, * bow you twist one 
about 1 — when I said love was a good thing, I 
meant a good thing in itself:' ^Bxrt/ said he^ 
* when I asked you, if the cause of a bad thing: 
were a good thing or a bad things what did yaw 
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answer V ^ Why, I own, I said it must needs be 
a bad thing,' said she. ^ Did you answer right 
or wrong V said he. * Why, I answered without 
feeling my ground,' said she, * I confess.' ^ Come/ 
said he, * is robbery a bad thing ?' * Yes,' said 
she. * Is to steal a child from its parents a good 
thing or a bad thi|g though caused by a good 
thing V said he. * How you tangle things to* 
gether,' said she, ^ I can't say yes and do at the 
same time.' ^ True,' said he, * but you can say 
no, first, and then you can say yes, afterwards : 
can the same thing be a good thing at the same 
time and a bad thing V ^ No, jou blockhead,' said 
she. ^ What causes a bad thing is bad, or what 
shall we say ?' * Why certainly,' said she. ^ Thea 
if a good thing causes a bad thing the same thing 
is a good thing and a bad thing, or shall we deny 
it ?' * You fool,' said she, * I know very well 
what I mean but I cannot speak it out.' * Is the 
thing you would speak out if you could a right 
thing or a wrong thing ?' said the philosopher. 

* Why, it is a right one,' said she. * Perhaps 
you mean to say,' said he, ^ that it is the use 
which we put a thing to makes it right or wrong, 
good or bad ?' * Now you have hit it,' said she, 

* that is what 1 would say.' ^ Then,' said he, 
^ did J on^ut your love for George and Julia to 
a right use when you robbed George's parento 
of their child V She was silent. * If you put it 
to a wrong use,' continued the philosopher, * your 
love, according to your own account of^he mat- 
ter, was a bad thing and a wrong thing, or hov 
shall we unsay what we have said ?' * I doii*l 
know how it is, but I never can talk to you as I 
can to any body else,' said Genevieve, * whether 
you are a greater fool than any body elae^ or 



whether Lam a greater fool than you, or whether 
two great fools cannot talk together, or fcnr what- 
ever reason it is' — ' What is a fool V said the 
philosopher.-^he hesitated. * Come,' said he, 
* let us go and look the word out in the dictionary, 
for we don't seem to know what it is, and then 
we may know if it means you or me.' ' Why^ 
you great dunce,' said she, * I know well enough 
what it is without looking it out in the dictionary*' 
^ Come,' said he, * tell me what it is.' Mt is aa 
idiot,' said she. < That is only another word for 
the same thing, when I ask for a definition,' quoth 
the philosopher. * What is a definition V said 
she. ' Why,' said. he, * it tells us to what set of 
things any thing belong^, and tells us too how it 
differs from other things : now a wise man be- 
longs to one set of things, and a fool to another, 
because they differ, but if I were to ask you if a 
fool in the form of a man were a man, or a wise 
person in the form of a man were a man, you 
would say what V * Why,' said she, < I should 
say they were so far both of them men.' * Well, 
that is the set of things to which they belong so 
far, but then comes the difference, that is, between 
a wise man and a fool, and what is it V * Why,' 
said she, * want of understanding.' ^ Well, that 
may do,' quoth the philosopher : ^ now can you 
tell what is the definition of a fool V ' O yes,' 
said she, ^ a man that wants understanding.' 
' How did you answer then at first, like a wise 
woman, or a foolish one V Genevieve gave the 
philosopher a box on the ear : upon which he 
snatched up his Aristotle and ran out of the 
bouse : Genevieve jumped up to stop him, but 
he was out of sight in a moment. She was very 
much in love with him^ and was sadly afraid that 
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ihiD liad offanded him, and feB to abosnig 

for what she had done, when old mirte rati—i 

with a note of inyitatioii for her to the caatfe. 

We must now follow George Grove back agni 
to Bath, whither he went with a resolntion to 
refoae Lady Charlotte's hand at the altar. Thii 
match waa a money job on the part of Lord 
Budemere, to which Mr. Orove, quite that aort 
of fish to be catched with a titk^ was drawn bjr 
the wily peer, who so managed the matter aa to 
lay him under a legal tie to advance his lordship 
6fty thousand pounds on the day after the mar- 
riage, his lordship standing sorely in need of a littte 
ready cash just at that time : Lady Charlotte'a 
fortune left her by an aunt was fifty thousand 
more, now, she being come of age, in her own 
possession : and his lordship made an attempt to 
get hold of the key of her ladyship's strong boWp 
by holding out an estate by way of pledge to her,. 
as well as Mr. Orove, for the payment of the money 
at his death, eiqpiged, in the mean time, to pay 
interest, on which the young couple were totivo* 
Lady Charlotte said, ^ if she gave up her moaoy 
to any body it should certainly be given up to 
her father, but told the lawyers that it was qoite 
as safe in her own pocket.' This gave the peer 
a fit of the colick ; ne and his stomach, however^ 
were left to shift for themselves ; he made ame 
of Mr. Grove's money, at all events, who was 
tied down safe enough to his bargain, by Petti- 
craft and the rest of the lawyers ; «m1 had goae 
so far as to vest the money in h'ls banker's hsoda^ 
ready for an order* 

Lady Charlotte, upon meeting Ckorge Grove 
at his return, shook nands with him, and said, 
* It is well, Mr* Grove, that Jenny has not awal- 
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l^wed jou alive — or did she gulp you down and 
theo cast you up again, as the whale served poor 
Jonas ? If you really and truly did go dowD her 
throat, clothes and all, pray, how long didijou 
stay in her stomach, and how did you like your 
new habitation ? a full and (ru's account of your 
travels down the red lane, and what happened to 
you afterwards, were very well worth publishing, 
and would wake me some amends for having you 
snatched out of my mouth, and pushed into ano- 
ther's in this rude manner.' George then told 
his story with a melancholy face ; when she re- 
plied, ' How far you have done right I shall not 
pretend to say ; but this I will say, that if I had 
oeen in your place, and loved Julia better than 
I had loved Charlotte Orby, I would have made 
a far different use of my liberty than you did.' 
^ What would, what could your ladyship have 
done V said he. ^ Done !' said she ; < you have 
not half spirit enough for a lover ; I'd have 
pounced upon Julia like an eagle, thrust her into 
Jenny's carriage, and whisked her off to Gretna 
Green to the old blacksmith, got well rivetted, 
and left her to preach her sermons at her leisure. 
Gome, come, this is a good sign after all — ^you 
must love me best of the two, or you never could 
have let slip such an opportunity as seldom falls 
to the share of any lover.* * Upon my honour, 
and upon my soul,' said he, * I do not — I should 
be a villain if I deceived you.' ' Then,' said 
she, i I will marry you on purpose to plague you 
for leaving Julia, who is dying for you, in the 
lurch, when you might have been man and wife 
by this time — just as if a man who was really 
and truly in love would have stood gaping and 
staring at a parson in petticoata«>-'twas nothing 
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but a liltie prudishnets which she put on to try 
you, and was moBt lamentably disappointed at 
finding such a poor creature, instead of a youif 
mao of spirit and gallantry — O Mr. Grovei Mr. 
Grove, the ladies will laugh at you as long at 
you live.' Saying which, she danced out of the 
room singing a sprightly air, ran up into her bed- 
chamber, and burst inlo tears. This was a veij 
odd thing, but her ladyship's feelings got the 
better of her^ and she -just made her escape in 
lime. 

Lord and Lady Budemere, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orove, and others of their party, expecting no 
other impediment to their wishes, gave uirir 
time to visitings and amusements, in order t« 
allow Oeorge Grove, who was ill, a little spact 
to recruit his strength before another day waft 
fixed for his nuptials.. 

Lady Charlotte, who could put on twenty difr 
ferent faces, and make every one become her 
too, was sometimes serious, sometimes gay, and 
played so many tricks that some thought she had 
grown th*ed of her wits, and was going to run oat 
of them, or beside them. 

During the interval between George's reton^ 
and the second day, which was now fixedi a 
matter came to pass, which, falling in regular 
order of time, must be given some account of 
before we proceed to the catastrophe of his mat* 
ters with Lady Charlotte Orby. 

This was, the return of Frederick, Mr. De- 
castro's eldest son, to England, with his two 
friends Dogger and Barret, who, after mnnfaif 
about the continent for their own amusement 
came and took up their abode m Paris, and got 
so much in debt in it that they were forced to 
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run out of it, or they might hare staid a Uttk 
longer in it than had been agreeable. Bat» 
althoagh Dogger and Barret had been impnident 
enough, Frederick loyed his own ease too well 
to get into debt for more than he were able to 
paj, nor had he done so, but that his remittances 
from ikigland had, upon some . account, been 
withheld, and he was forcedi though sorely 
against his will, to come home to look into the 
matter. The murder of his brother and the fear 
of being put in mind of his faults by the hang* 
man, had kindled a hell within him which tor- 
mented him with unremitting fires, and, although 
no search had been made for him. Old Crab 
having been overruled in that matter, the appre- 
hension of it was plague enough, and called upon 
him to be upon tne look out. The first thing 
which he did upon his landing, after having 
punished his agent for playing the rogue with his 
money, was to change his name, and put on a 
disguise : he took a house near the banks of the 
river Dee, which had belonged to a smuggler, 
and lived like a gentleman with a pretty fortune; 
this house had subterranean passages under its 
foundation, which led to secret caves and cellars, 
ezcavaled by the late owner, for the purpose of 
conceaimg smuggled goods, to which Frederick^ 
who sometime or other might, as he thought, be 
glad enough of a hiding-place, had not the least 
objection ; with this view he furnished two of 
the largest of these vaults, which, conveniently 
enoQzh, communicated with each other, putting 
a bed into one, and making a little parlour of the 
other, which bad a fire-place in it, for the pur- 

rie of keeping the goods dry that were deposited 
these vaults, the cbinmey joining one in the 
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yofeil on hU pnrt Ihaf fhe mflfter njiglit be dre^ 
jHiil ; inrfei^d, if vengeance at all vri;fs;he(l in Ine 
maffer, it was fhotf|;ht that fh«; piiriMimr.nt wqtfld 
be more severe to let birn wander, if alive^a 
ragahonrl tipoti the earth, bereft of bis patrimonjr 
and bis friends, a martyr to his own conseiencff 
f ban to brine; hirn to justice for what he bail done/ 
Frederick did not much like the taste of tbii 
part of his uncle's talk, and turned tbe conrerM* 
tion to other matter, but the answers to bis r|nes* 
tions were not mucb more to his likinjj^, for be 
was informed that bis brother was alive and to 
come in for bis cniniei^f and that be was soon to 
be married to a rich cousin of his, Miss De Ro- 
ma : — ^thoitgh bis lordship spoke a little gratis 
here, every twdv saw how fond Oenevieve wii 
of Acerbifs, and might eaMy forelay the event 
of such her fondness^ . This intelligence cani^' 
Into Frederick's heart like a btdiet, and put bim 
so much off his guard, that he owed a good deal 
more to the darkness of the room, and the excet- 
lence of his disgnisn, than to bis presence of 
mind, for his concealment. The earl asked bin 
what it was thnt disturbed him so mncb 1 He 
said tbnt the Miss Dc Roma, whom be had nam- 
ed, had iise<l his son very ill who bail paid bis 
addresses to her. ' I heai:|[l,' replied bis lord- 
ship, * th»f some foreign person bad paid bis ad* 
dresses to my nicre'-Mni lordship meant Haron 
Rump)— and w«s p;omfi: on, when Frederick, 
having ^ot what he wiinted, s»id he bad some 
business, and, K'vini; his lordship his nddreys m 
Hflth, where h*' said he mifr,ht be heard of nt nnj 
time within fourteen months, the earl made his 
speeches ntu\ his bow Pnd left the room* — As 
soon as bis uncle was gone, he started out of hi* 
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ciiair, and, pacing furiously about his apartment, 
gave vent to the tempest in his mind. The 
Ciought that Acerbus, whom he mortally hated, 
should take the estates which ought to come to 
him, and marry Genevieve too, whom he loved 
both for her person and her money, and by whom 
he had been so harshly rejected, almost made 
iiim mad. Colonel Burrct, who had been to the 
baths, now came in, and Frederick told Iiim all 
that had passed between himself and his uncle, and 
fell to vowing vengeance against Genevieve and 
his brother, of whose resurrection from the dead 
and good prospects in life he fully informed the 
colonel. jBarret, who had likewise been refused 
by Genevieve, to whom he also had paid his ad- 
dresses, willingly enough came into Frcdferi^Mp 
plan of revenge, and promised, with an oath/^ 
give him all the assistance in his power in any 

Elot against her ; and a dreadful plot was formed 
y them and one Dogger, who soon after joined 
them in Bath. — Frederick, who, like tfa^ devil in 
Milton, was the captain of his gang, as soon as 
the scheme was formed, offered, like old satan^ 
to take the dangerous part upon himself, to go to 
Oaken Grove upon an expedition of inquiry, and 
«ee how the land lay for the execution of his 
plot. They were detained, however, some time 
in Bath by Colonel Barret's illness, the waters 
having brought on a fit of the gout iv hich laid him 
under the scourge for some time. We have an 
opportunity here to give a short account of Bar- 
ret's sufferings and terrours, who was brought into 
great danger by the gout, sometimes in his head, 
and sometimes in his stomach, so much so as to 
be at one time given over by his physicians, and 
Advised to get ready to die : in this extremity he 
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sent for Frederick to his bed-side, told him that 
he heartily repented ef uniting with him in a plot 
against Genevieve, and called heaven to witness 
that if he were permitted to get the better of his 
disease, that he would have no hand in it whatev- 
er : when, having much lamented this and many 
other bad things, he made his will, and, bequeath- 
ing all the monej which he had got by the dt- 
viPfi help, in two equal shares to bis friends 
Dogger and Frederick, laid his head upon his 
pillow, and said, he believed that he should go 
to hell. His disorder, however, took a favonra- 
ble turn ; a regular fit of the gout came into his 
hands and feet, and in six weeks time he wu 
gjHm his legs again, and better in health than he 
ibcCTi 




for many years, for the gout had the 
effect as a thunder storm has in the m, it 
cleared his constitution. — Now the devil, whom 
the gout had driven out of Barret amongst other 
bad matters, came back again with Barret's health 
and spirit« ; his great fright was made a jest of br 
himself and his friends, and they left Bath witB 
a determination to put their plot into execatioB 
against Genevieve. 

Of this matter thus far : we must now return 
to George Grove and Lady Charlotte Orby ; but 
the reader, perhaps, will be glad of a little rest 
here, we will therefore consult his ease) and 
break this chapter into two pieces for that 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Id Contiiiuation. 

Ladt Charlotte was in a situation very little 
to be envied hy some, though, perhaps, it might 
be even prayed for by others, who take it into 
their heads that they only want opportunities to 
be great henHues, which, if it were an easy thing 
to be, would be no matter of admiration. — Lady 
Charlotte was in love with George Grove and 
loved Julia at the same time, though these two 
were very diflbreiit passions : in a word, after 
weighing matters much in her mind, she came to 
a resolution not to marry George, though she 
•loved him, and knew she might have him if she 
pleased, nay, that he would be absolutely forced 
npon her whether she would or not ; and this her 
resoliition was a very noble resolution, and taken 
for the sake of George and Julia, for she loved 
them both, as we have said : but how this her 
resolution was to be made good was now to be 
considered : it was certainly a great sacrifice on 
her part, and had great merit, and the more so as 
she Kept it a secret, and did a good thing for the 
take of the thing, and not for the sake of getting 
praised for it : and it cauie to our knowledge by 
a very strange accident, which the reader must 
content himself not to know : now, by the way, 
the true heroine never does any thing for the 
Sake of praise or admiration, she is always above 
^uch things, and that it is which makes her one. 
The doing any thing and putting it out to the 
publick view in order to get praised for it, has 
nothing great in it, but something that is very 
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little. Lady Charlotte had her faulU, and the 
means she took to get rid of Oeorge Grove may 
be by some put down amongst them, and by 
others again scored amongst her Tirtnes, we 
ahall leave, however, the matter to be sifted by 
such as will take the liberty to think themselves 
very wise in spite of others, and their stars to 
boot, and quit .this tattle to come back to our 
history. 

Her ladyship coming into the room with her 
eyes red and wet^ her mother asked her what 
she had been crying for ? She said she had been 
erring because she wanted to be married. * Well/ 
said Lady Budemere, * the day is not at any 
great distance, cannot you be content to wait a 
few days for a husband?' ^ A husband!' said 
Xiadv Charlotte, < what do you mean by a hui> 
band?' ^Why,' said Lady Budemere, <by a 
husband I mean Mr. Oeorge Grove ; you win be 
married to Mr. George Grove, and then you will 
have a husband.' 'Mr. Oeorge Grove would 
be a husband indeed, mamma,' said she, ^ but I 
am sure I shall never have him, there's no such 

food news.' * Heavens I Charlotte,' said Lady 
ludemere, * you must have lost your wits ; yoa 
know as well as I do that every thing is settledi 
and as soon as Mr. George Grove gets a little 
better you will be married.' * 1 will not believe 
it,' said Lady Charlotte, * nor would I have yoa 
believe i(, mamma. — In the first place Julia is 
too good to be deprived of him ; m the second 
place, he is too good to be mine ; and in the 
third place, I am not good enough to be his ; so 
if common justice be done I am sure we shall 
never come together.' • You like to hear your* 
sdf talk, Charlotte,' replied the countess ; < there 
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is nothing now like to hinder matterfl, Julia her- 
self, you find, would not have him, but absolutelj 
hid her commands on him to return to his father 
and his dutj, so jou need not stick anj longer at 
Julia, she has discarded him, you see, and he is 
and will be ail your own ; all objections on that 
point are done«way, she has turned her thoughts 
to'the young farmer, that is plain enough.' — ^No, 
but she has not though — I am sure of that by 
what I have been told by George Grove, mamma; 
she would have him and be glad to have him, 
but told him she would not marry him to make 
herself and him miserable, which would be if she 
could not have him as she ought to have him, 
with the consent of all parties ; you see with 
what notions Julia has been bred, Julia will die, 
and be glad to die rather than do a wrong thing : 
now if ever a good girl met with her reward on 
earth she will have George — ^put my words 
down.' The countess laughed. *You may 
iaugh, mamma, but she will have him for all that : 
-~I know . I shall never have George, and that 
makes me cry, because I love George and can- 
not get him, and never shall, so don't be so silly 
as to make a fuss about nothing, with your pre- 
parations for a wedding that will never be while 
the sun shines in^ the sky.' * The snn's shining 
time is like soon to be over then,' said the coun- 
tess with another laugh, * for all parties are now 
agreed upon the thing, and nothing but the death 
of one or both of you can hinder it, Charlotte.' 
' How sure we can be of a thing, mamma,' said 
Lady Charlotte, < when we are not at all sure of 
it at the same time ! — Go and fetch George and 
we will be married in the garrets now this mo- 
ment, and then you shall lock us in and put the 
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key in your own pockcfi mamma, it ia the only 
way to make a sure thing of it, for if Jenny 
ahoulil lay her great claws upon him a second 
lime ahe may cat him if she happens to be in ike 
humour, ami not leave me a bit. But, after all, 
if Julia keeps George's heart I shall make but a 
bad matrh of i(, — ^}-et surely if he had not liked 
use the beat he never would have come back to 
me : for what other reason could he have for 
running away from Julia ? But the worst of it ia, 
he has such a regard for duty, aud such non- 
sense, I know he hail rather die than di'iobey bit 
father and mother, if they roa»ted a cat and bade 
him cat it. 1 shall always be in doubt about his 
heart, however, and what's Air. Urove to me if 
Julia keeps the i>est part of him i It may look m 
little buld, perhaps, but I am determined to 
examine Mr. Grove before I go any further in 
this thing ; and if you and Mrs. Grove are in the 
room at llio time there will be no great harm io 
it; 1 Lliink 1 have a right to know whether he 
will marry nic because he likes me better tbaa 
Julia, or because he is afraid his matiima tdiouM 
whip him if he docs not.' ticorge came in at 
that moment, and her ladyship went on — ^Come* 
Mr. Grove, stand here at my knee, I must ask 
you some questions : Do you know that we ere 
to be married in a few days T * I do,' said he, 
with a sigh. ' What do vou sisrh for ? because it 
is so long to wait for me f * iNo»' said ho. ^ Nov 
pray, Mr. Grove, answer me, when two folks are 
to be married, don't you think they ought to 
like one another better thnn cvcrv bodv else?' 
* I do, said he. * Come, sir, mind you answer 
me as you ought to do, or your niamnia has 
promised to whip you.' S'^Iy dear liady Char- 
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lotte/ said George, with a sad face, ^pray don't 
talk in this manner, indeed I am in no humour for 
a jest, indeed I am not.' ' There is no jest in 
the case, sir:— tell me, has Julia jour heart, or 
has she not ? answer me^ for if she has I will not 
marry you, I won't indeed : a fine thing truly, if 
Julia is to keep the pearl and leave me to put up 
with the shell. I am in earnest ; which of us do 
you like the best ? tell me this moment.' ' My 
dear Lady Charlotte, I wish I could be merry 
with you — but you must excuse me.' — Upon 
which he was going away, when her ladyship 
ran to the door after him, caught him by the arnu 
and brought him back, and said, < You take it 
into your head that yon are doing a fine thing to 
■acrifice me, and yourself too, to a whim of your 
father's, — ^yet I beg to say, that whatever you 
may think about doing yeur duty to your father, 
in giving yourself up to his freaks, your duty to 
your neighbour may go a-begging, and your duty 
to yourself may go «Jter it. — Have you no con- 
aideration for Julia, or for me ? are W€ to be 
made fools of? or, to go no further, will you do 
me the greatest injury in your power, for I had 
rather you would cut my head ofifthan marry me 
and love another, because you must needs stick 
at nothing to obey your father's orders ? You 
must excuse me, Mr. Grove, 'tis time to speak 
our minds, do you love Julia at this moment 
better than me V * My dear Lady Charlotte, I 
conld love you, indeed I could, but you well 
know Julia has my heart.' * This is very fine,* 
said her ladyship, * is not this very fine ? — Sooner 
than marry a man without a heart I'll marry an 
o^.' < Come,' said Lady Budemere, * you will 
carry the jest too far,-— all's settled now, you 
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know, ('liAilolle/ * All*« iiottledi iiiatnma, pruv 
who in Mr. All f 1 hHhII beg to tell Huh Mr. All 
an his cur, lliut he hIuiII nut ninko mo un«l uiy 
frinitlv niiseruhlo ; I diil not know if Air. lirove 
niigiit not like mo bettor than Julia, bnt be Htill 
MtickM to JuliA iinil I can*l blamn iiiui for tbiit^— 
an«l i am »ur«) it will nt^vvr bv u match.* Ijailjr 
Duilonicrc Innxhoilv and uMk<Ml livr how Aic came 
to take that into her brad ? ' Hccauae« manitnB» 
I am ttiirc Julia ia too jcood, and iMr. (irovo too 
good, to be nmdr wrctchtul all their lives.* 

* You*rc a comical girl« Charlotte,* Raid the 
countess. At that moment Pctticrafti the at* 
torney, came in» and said that Lord Dudcmcre 
wished to speak with Lady Charlotte in the next 
room. Upon her ladysiiin's appearing in it, 

* Charlotte/ said his lordshipi * wc cannot go OD 
here without you ; Mr. Petticraft will cxidaia 
the thin^.' Upon which Pctticraft, taking some 
skins of parrliment in his hands, spake thus : * It 
apnearN by your aunt's will, my lady, that your 
ladyNhiii comes into full poHKossion of your lady- 
ship's fortune at the age of one and twrnty, aiul 
it appears here by an extract fn)m the rephter of 
the pariiih wherein your ladyship was rlirislened, 
that your ladyHhip hath already arrived at, and 
fully completed the naid term aforcHaid : there* 
forO| my lady, your ladyship is now whole and 
sole mistress of your lady ship'' h fortune, Irft jour 
ladynhip by your ladyvhip's aunt .Margaret, to all 
intents and purposes whatever : now for and in 
consideration of Mr. (irove ba\ing laid hinmeir 
under legal tie, here it in, to pay, or cause to be 
paid, intomv lord your ladvshipVs father's hands, 
or to hii orilcr, the sum of iil'ty tliounand pounds 
in lawful money of Urcat Uritain, for his whole 
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and sole use, and to be his own trne and lawful 
property, to do with the saiii &um of money at 
to bim it shall seem good, save and except the 
interest thereof, for the payment whereof certain 
lands thereunto fully competent will be saddled 
and charged, your lad} ship is deaired to make 
over, pay, or cause to be paid into hifl loniship'a 
jour laclyshin's father's hands, or to his order> 
fifty tiiousund pounds, being the whole of your 
ladyship's fortune, for his whole and sole use, 
and to be his own true and lawful property to do 
with the same as to him it shall teem good, save, 
and except the interest thereof, for the payment 
whereof certain lands thereunto fully competent 
will be Siuhlled and charged, as in Mr. Grove'B 
case aforesaid : provided always that his lord- 
ship, for himselt and his heirs, covenants and 
agrees to make the lands aforesaid reHponsible 
for the said two sums of fifty thousand pounds 
each, to be duly and truly paid at his death, to 
him the said Mr. Urove, ami \m heirs, and to 
you, or to whom your ladyship shall direct or 
appoint — furthermore — * * Pray, sir,' said Lady 
Charlotte, 'when is Mr. Grove bound to pay 
down his fifty thousand pounds?' 'The next 
day after the solemnixaliun of the marriage, my 
la«ly.' <Mr. Grove is a ])rudent man; and as 
for my money, sir, 1 will keep it in my own 
pocket ; my papa will have (piile trouble enough 
with Mr. Grovf's money, so I think it best not 
to add to it ; therefme, Mr. Fotticruft, 1 will 
keep my money in my own norket as aforenaid.* 
•But, my lady, when your ladyship is niurried, 
3'our lailyship's huMbund will — * ' O sir, lot not 
that trouble yon — 1 know how to kcv.u thini;M in 
my own pocket — I'll he husbanded by no hus- 
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bands, I nor mv money either, and as to my poor 
papa, he will have trouble enough of his own 
without my charging or saddling him, as you 
call it, with my fortune : f am sure my papa 
only wishes to put my money in a safe place, but 
it is put into a very safe place already, vidclicet»^ 
in my own pocket, and there it will lie till I 
please to move it.' * Mr. George Gi-ove has the 
character of a very sober steady young man,' 
said Petticraft, 'but, my lady, we cannot tell 
what turn the young gentleman may take.' ^ O 
sir,' said Lady Charlotte, Met him take what 
turn he will, he never will turn my money out of 
my pocket, I have taken care of that. * You 
have, my lady, have you ? — put it under trust, 
perhaps, or — ' ^ I will save you the trouble of 
fishing for it, sir, you will not know any thing 
about the matter, so set your heart at rest :' say- 
ing which she left his lordship, and the lawyers, 
to their parchments and their meditations, and 
Lord Budemere, for some reason, said not a word. 
Now it happened on the day when all was ready 
for the marriage, and a world of fine folks were 
come, Mr. C rove, who had not yet made hia 
appearance, came into the church in great agitation, 
seized his son George violently by his arm, pull- 
ed him out of the place by main force, and left 
all the said fine folks with their eyes a yard wide 
open. * If people go on so,' said Lady Char- 
lotte, * I must die an old maid at last!' * Verily,' 
Sloth Doctor Fiftycox, D. I). * we can do no- 
ing in the way of inutrimony without a bride- 
groom,' and, shutting up his book, put those mus- 
cles in motion, which, under due directionn, move 
a man out of a church. This move of the doc- 
tor's did not take place, however, until Lord 
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Budemere, who followed Mr. Grove, to bring hiin 
and the bridegroom back perhaps, returned, m^ 
said, that he got out just in time to see Mr. 
Grove put the bridegroom into a <coach, and 
drive on with him, and, as he guessed by the 
great trunks buckled upon it, had no n.ind to stop 
at a mile's end. ^ Now,' said Lady Charlotte, 
' what a pretty fool I look like ! Come, papa, let 
us all get into our carriages, and have another 
run after Mr. George Grove ; we had better do 
any thing than stay in Bath to be laughed at.' 
P{ow, in a fit of astonishment, whether the mind 
is too much engaged with the oddity of some 
wonderful- occurrence to take any care of the 
muscles which keep the mouth shut, or however 
the matter be, the lower jaw is apt' to drop and 
leave the same wide open, this, let the learned 
account for it, was just the case in the church, 
where fifty people were assembled to see a wed- 
ding which they did not see, and the best reason 
We can give for that, is, because there was not one : 
recovering presently from this apoplectick stroke, 
all the tongues in the place began to move, to 
pour out notes of admiration at what hafl befallen, 
and every body said that it was the oddest thing 
they had ever seen in their lives — which now 
remains to be accounted for. 

This is a very bad business, and we could be 
glad, for obvious reasons, to bury it in oblivion^ 
but fifty stories are got abroad upon it, and, as 
good luck would have it, not only not one out of 
the fifty is the right story, but, bad as the truth 
is, every one is worse than the truth, which now 
remains to be told : a man^s vices are sure to keep 
a rod in pickle for him ; the Earl of Budemere is 
one instance out of many : a man may hold tw*o 
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churches by dispensatioiiy but he cannot, in Eng- 
land, get a djBpensation for holding two wives ; 
BO Lord Budemere held two without one, and* 
not content with this, committed adultery with 
another man's wife into the bargain : a pretty 
brood of chickens to be hatched under one hen^ 
but such is the fact : now one would think the 
world might be satisfied with such a story as this, 
but the liquor is never strong enough for such 
as are used to drink drams : — ^if a duel or two, or 
a murder could come in, how nice it would make 
the story J and they were put in, for the earl was 
said to fight two, and kill one man upon the spot: 
we must peel off these duels and this murder, 
however, dirt which the story has picked ujp by 
rolling about in a world which is not very clean : 
there were no such things — for Colonel B. agreed 
to compromise his wife's honour for a sum of 
money now under demand ; and Miss F's family, 
who were extremely poor, were to be bought off 
loo, and these two sore places, unluckily for Lord 
Budemere, wanted plasters at the same time, and 
put him iqto great perplexity, for the demands 
were high, and his lordship's affairs in a very 
shattered condition. The reader sees plaiiily 
what a timely supply Mr. Grove's fifty thousand 
pounds were like to be, and Lady Charlotte's 
fortune too, if it could have been come at, but 
her ladyship took better care of the kev of ber 
strong box. We need not draw Miss F^i family 
out of its obscurity any further than to say that 
she was the daughter of a very worthy clergy- 
man, who was too well guarded against accidents 
for his lordship to get possession of her in any 
olher way than by marrying her, imder a feigned 
name, which he made no scruple to do, without 
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any fear of the countess before his eyes. How 
the devil brings a man into trouble and leaves him 
in the middle of it ! A rheumatick gout brought 
the reverend Mr. F. to Bath a litlle time before 
George Grove was lo be married to Lady Char- 
lotte, and a very few days after Colonel R. had 
hid himself and his butler in his wife's room, and 
detected his lordship in a situation which cannot 
be named: — storms sometimes follow one ano- 
ther : — Lady Charlotte, who left no stone unturn- 
ed for a plot to break off the match with George 
Grove, and had formed a scheme for that pur- 
pose which perhaps would have done for want 
of a better, but a better was found — Lady 
Charlotte was walking in Bath one evening, and 
had left her footman to bring some parcels 
which she had bought, when she met lord Bude- 
mere coming, not in a run, but very near it, 
who, seeing her, took the first turn aitd disap- 
peared in a moment without staying to answer it 
question which she put to him, which somewhat 
surprised her ladyship : presently she met an old 
gentleman coming on two crutches, who seemed 
to be in chase of something with all his impedi- 
ments, for he was in a heat and a bustle, ahd 
asked, her which way the gentleman were p:onc 
whom she had just met? Her ladyship plainly saw, 
from his agitated manner, that he had some very 
particular engagement with her father, and was 
curious enough to pump the old man upon two 
sticks for the matter : — ' Do you know that gen- 
tleman, sir,' said she, Mvho just passed me?' 
*Know him?' quoth the old man, 'yes, very 
well — he is my son-in-law.' Lady Charlotte 
would have kept her colour if she could, but she 
tjirned pale, and, being a rosy girl, it could not 
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escape any who could see a womaD^s face by 
^^y-lighf • * Madam/ said the old man, ' if I may 
be 80 free, will you allow me lo ask you what it 
IB in what I have aaid that turns you so pale V 

* O,' said she, ^ the person of , whom you spoke is 
a relation of mine, that^s all.' * If that is the case 
we are related too, madam ; for that genlleraai^, 
whom you call your relation, has married mj 
daughter.' Lady Charlotte could not keep her- 
self quiet for her heart, but changed colour and 
panted, and tried to conceal her agitation, which 
made it worse. * I beg for. your excuse, madamt' 
said the old man ; * but will you favour me so far 
as to say if this person be nearly related ^OYoa^ 
or not?' <He is only my father, sir,' said she. ^hen 
your name,' continued he^ ^ must be Morris.'—- 

* No, sir,' said she, * my name is not Morrb*' 
^ I am afraid you will think me too bold,' said be, 

* but may I beg for your name, madam ?' * I am 
not at all surprised at your curiosity, sir,* said 
she, ^for I own I have at this moment quite as 
much as you — and if you will answer me aQmjr 
questions I will as faithfully answer all yours— to 
begin, my name is Lady Charlotte Orby, and hit 
name, who is oddly enough become the subject 
of our conversation, is the Earl of Budemere. 
The old man took a step or two back and drop- 
ped his shoulder against the wall of a house to 
support him ; Lady Charlotte ^ave the old gen- 
tlemen what assistance she could, and sent her 
footman, who then came up, for a chair ; the old 
man was put into if, and the chairmen, taking the 
direclion where to go, carried him away. Ladjr 
Charlotte excused the thing to her servant by 
saying the old man was taken ill in the street, and 
walked home. As soon as it grew a little dark* 
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liady Charlotte, who took care not to forget the 
old gentleman's address, wrapped herself up in 
a cloak and slipped out unobserved, and coming 
to the door of a house in an obscure street, knock- 
ed at it, when a beautiful joung woman neatly 
dressed came and asked her for her errand. Her 
ladyship said she was ordered by Lady Charlotte 
Orby, to inquire how the old gentleman did whom 
she had sent home in a chair ? ^ It was my father,' 
said she, ^ and I humbly thank her ladyship for 
her goodness to him ; he is gone to bed, for he 
said he was a little worse this evening; and, 
indeed, that was all he did say/ 'Pray, madam,* 
said her ladyship, * will you allow me fo ask if you 
are Mrs. Morris V She said she was. < I am a 
little tired,' said her ladyship, * may I beg a chair 
for five minutes ?' She was then shown into a 
neat little parlour, and sitting down, said, she 
knew Mr. Morris very well. Lord Budemere 
had carried on his intrigue in this poor family 
with such an air of mystery as had excited no 
a mall curiosity in it about him, which made the 
poor young woman eager enougli to ask questions, 
by which Lady Charlotte soon found that the old 
gentleman had retired without telling his daughter 
the news which he picked up in the street. Upon 
which her ladyship thought it better to leave it 
to another to explam matters, so, by evading some 
questions, asking, and answering others, she fished 
out the following facts : That she, Mrs. Morris, 
met with his lordship in a stage-coach, who came 
into it, as she thought, for no other reason than 
because she was in it, that he followed her into- 
Cornwall, and took a lodging in her village, that 
he made several attempts to get her for his mis- 
tress, and, finding at last all means vain except 
VOL.. lu n ^ 
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boDOurable ones, lie paid hi» addresses to her^ 
and had been marriea to her two years and an 
half, the fruits of which marriage were two fine 
babes which she then shewed to her ladyship : 

Eressed as he had often been both by herself and 
er relations to say who he was, and what were 
his family, be always declined giving any account 
of such matters upon account of a quarrel in ity 
and why that should be the reason of his conceal- 
ment he would not say : he always had a great 
deal of money, and from his air and manner 
seemed to be some superiour person : used to 
leave her at times for two months together, going 
to London, as he said, to try to make up family 
broils, and would be so engaged very often as to 
stay only a few days with her ; that his manner 
jras very kind and attentive to her, and seemed 
very fond of her little ones : her father, she said* 
was come to Bath for the use of the waters, and 
ihey had left a letter for him, should he come, for 
be was not at home when the v came away, to say 
that they were gone to Bath. Lady Charlotte 
then left the house, saying, that it were not un* 
likely that she, or Lady Charlotte Orby herselTy 
might call the next day, who, she added, felt verj 
much upon her father's account. After thii 
curious adventure some wet days and a bad cold 
conBned her ladyship lo her room for a week, 
who, after a good deal of balancing matters in bee 
mind, came to a determination to keep the thing 
a secret for the present, but soon took an oppor* 
tunity to call on Mrs. Morris, whom she found 
overwhelmed with sorrow, her father having com« - 
municated the sad news to her that her husband 
was none other than the Earl of Budemere, thea 
living with his countess in JBath. Lady Char* 
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iotte comforted her as well as she could, and told 
her she had nothing to accuse herself of but t 
little indiscretion in marrying one whom she knew 
BO little of; that not knowing Lord Budemere to 
be a married man she could be guilty of no crime, 
on the contrary, had great merit in withstanding 
every wicked solicitation, which wa» more than 
many could have done in like circumstances. 
While they were talking, the poor girl's father 
came in, and Lady Charlotte said she had taken 
the liberty to call to ask him how he did, and 
was glad to see that he had left oflT his sticks. 
He said her ladyship did him much honour, that 
he was much better, and believed the great dis- 
tress and agitation of his mind UaS been so far of 
nse to him as to remove his complaint ; that 
since he met her ladyship in the street, and he 
begged again to thank her for her kind assistance, 
he had sent several letters to the Earl of Bude- 
mere, but could get no answer to any but the last, 
in which he had found himself under a necessity 
to mix threats with entreaties : he had consulted 
a lawyer on his case, (who happened to b6 Petti- 
craft, his lordship's solicitor,) and was advised 
by him, having due regard to his lordship's high 
rank, to come to some private compromise in the 
business, which might be done without making 
any disturbance in his lordship's family : he had 
held off, however, and thought that such crimes 
ought not to lie hid, that, be the man what he 
might, he ought to be made a publick example, 
and in the mind he then was, such was his deter- 
mination. Lady Charlotte said that the injury 
which her father had done his family was cer- 
tainly extremely serious, so much so that it could 
be by no means repaired ; she was of opinion, 
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howeretf that it were better to follow the advice 
of the lawyer, and make no noine in the buainen. 
The old man said, that he felt it to be a duty 
which he owed to society to drag such a delin- 
quent into light, and make a piiblick example of 
him. * The mouse,' said her ladyship, * haa best 
kt the lion alone ; you are, sir, none other than a 
poor curate, as your daughter informs me, and 
as little able to stand your ground in this tbiM 
as the little creature which I have just named 
against the king of the beasts.' He made an8wer» 

* that her ladyship's comparison had nothing to 
do with him ; he lived in a country that Would 
give him justice if he asked for it, and, weak aa 
he might be, hi would do his best to pull such a 
buffe mass of guilt into the sight of the world/ 

* lou may conceive, sir,' said she, ^ what I moat 
feel upon this shocking subject ; I have kept H 
at present a secret in my breast.' — The old maa 
said it should not be a secret long ; he felt much 
for her ladyship, and others, as innocent as her^ 
self, but he expected the lawyer presently, mean- 
ing Petticraft, and was determined to nrosecula 
such a villain with the utmost ri^ur ol the law. 
He made an apoloj^y to her ladyship for usinc aor 
harsh a word, but hoped that the agonies of nia 
mind might excuse an intemperate expressions- 
Lady Charlotte said, she was ready to make 
everv allowance, and 4aking a promise tliat every 
word which had passed between herself and then 
should be strictly kept a secret, left the house, 
and, concealing herself in a corner, saw Petti- 
craft go into it. Lawvcrii, who live and breathe 
aniidst storms and tempests and outrageous pas* 
sions, are never mo niiirti in their element as when 
all (he elements are in disorder ; Petticraft ad- 
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Ttsed the poor parson to be quiet, told him that 
his lordship haa some good liyings in his gift, and 
ooe likely soon to fall, of five hundred pounds 
a-jear; he would, if he pleased, call on his lord- 
ship and see what could be done for him. < It 
would be to put a living to a fine use/ said the 
old gentleman, * to stop a hole in my daughter's 
reputation with a church steeple ! — I'll die starved 
to death in my curacy before I will take the best 
benefice on earth by way of compromise for my 
daughter's infamy !' — * We must be a little cool 
in these matters,' said Petticraft, * and not quar- 
rel with our bread and butter, sir ; you will see 
things in a better light when the sky clears a little ; 
if this be a sin, for so ^ you will call it I suppose, 
what can b# a better expiation for it than a 
church?' Petticraft, however, might have talked 
bis tongue to a cinder before he could have per- 
suaded the parson from making a publick exposi- 
tion of his lordship in the mind he then was ; he 
was a poor man himself, it was true, but he had 
rich friends who would support him ; so he sent 
Petticraft with terms of defiance to Lord Bude- 
iliere, who, with great difficulty, and with the 
assistance of all Petticraft's art, bought the par- 
son off with a promise of twenty thousand pounds, 
and a day fixed for payment. This was one of 
the uses to which Mr. Grove's money was to be 
ut ; — ^the other was as follows : Lord Budemere 
ad made a very low bow to a colonel's lady, as 
aforesaid, this was very true, but that he fought 
and shot the colonel was not quite so, for the 
colonel died of a fever, and not of a gunshot 
wound : Petticraft, a useful man, was employed 
in this affair also : of the fact there could be no 
doubt, since the colonel himself and his servant 
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wero concealed in Iiiii wife*! apartment : Petli- 
craft adviH6(l his lonlsliip not to conic io a trials 
and tli« colonel took ten thoinuml poundni and a 
day fixed for paynient : tliit* ivum another uae to 
wliirii iMr. Grove'n nionry wih to he pnt: ao kia 
lordship atuck HpnrM to the uiniir hetween (^eorffe 
tirovo and Ijnd/ Chariot (r, in order to get hold 
of (Jrove*H caHh uh Hi>on aH ponfiible, for, aa the 
reader now aecN, thirty thoniand ponnda thereof 
were bciipokc, and that to l)e itaid in the coiirae 
of a very few dayn. How Ijaciy Charlotte picke4l 
up intelligence of this lait aiTair, is not known» but 
it in aupiioHcd to come by meana of a aervant 
whom hlie had lalitly hired from the colonero 
houHc : be that i\n it may, her lad vKhip waa in faH 
poaMcRBion of all ihrHC pijf e\pUjit»^or her falhert 
and arnt an anonyiuon^ letter to Mr. Grovo coa* 
taining an accurate account of both, the usea to 
which hia money waa to aerve, and a reference 
Io Petticraft for a proof of all ; who, aa aoon ee 
he read the letter, went to the lawyer without e 
niomcnt*a delay ; Petticraft, after a little beaile* 
tion, which waa of little uic, upon being preiaed 
home, Haid, that however Mr. Orove came by hia 
knowlc4l;!;e, all wna certainly true : < Very well, 
Mr. PelticrafI,* whiH|»ered Mr. Orove in hia ear, 
' we are bound in honour to keep hia lordahip'a 
aecreta, it in all mighty well — good morning, good 
Mr. Petticraft ;' saying which, he walked out of 
the lawyer*a chamliera upon hia tiptoea, aa if he 
waa afraid of disturbing Mr. Petticraft'a family : 
what followed haa already been aaid. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

Iffr. and Mrs* George GroTe retmn to Hindemafk inm 
Bath— News arriyes at Oaken GroFe of Geoi^ge Grove 
and Ladj Charlotte^s Marriage — the Coantess of Bode* 
mere and Lady Charlotte^ Arrival at the Castle — 
Ladj Charlotte falls in lore with Harry Lamsbroke. 

The right honourable the Eari of Budemere 
was now left in no yery pleasant situation ; the 
Aiy was at hand for the payment of twentj thou- 
sand pounds to the poor parson, and the day was 
likewise at hand for the payment of ten thousand 

Eounds to the colonel, but the day was not at 
and which was to put the ready money into his 
lordship's hand to make good the said payments 
in hand. The first thing he did^ was to consult 
Petticraft on the business, who, cunning as he 
was, could not put his lordship in any way to 
ay thirty thousand pounds without money* 
'here was but a fortnight to come for the colo- 
nel, and a week for the parson ; upon which, 
feeling himself in a dilemma, after consulting the 
lawyer, his lordship consulted his heels, and ran 
away from Bath to attend, as he said, a call of 
the House. Two lucky things happened, how- 
ever ; an old incumbent died about this time, 
and gave his lordship an opportunity of present- 
ing the poor parson to *a living of five hundred 
pounds a-year, which the old gentleman, after a 
little pause, was wise enough to accept, finding 
nothing else was to be had. The other fortunate 
event was that th?*colonel died of a fever, which 
rubbed the rest of the chalk off the walU In- 
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•(eady however, o/ aUendiog to the calls of the 
HouMy Lord Budemere packed up bis matten 
and left the kingdom to shift for itself ; or, ia 
other words, finding no good to be done in it he 
ran out of it, and visited foreign parts : some 
of his reasons for so doing are, perhaps, not quite 
uninteiligible. 

Mr* and Mrs. Grove packed up George and 
brought him back to Hindermark without speak- 
ing a loud word, and, though George expressed 
bis astoniWiment by asking one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty -seven questions touching one bead, 
viz. how he came not to be married to Lady 
Charlolte Orby, he got nothing for his pains but 
this short sentence — George, you may go and 
marry your milkmaid if you will, for, before I' 
will call Budemere * brother,' I will see bun at 
the devil ! — these words were uttered in the 
breakfast-parlour at Hindermark, at three and 
forty minutes after nine o'clock in the morning, 
as loud as Mr. Grove could roar for his heart : 
Mrs. Opossum, the housekeeper, being great 
with child, and opening the said breakfast'-par- 
lour door with a bill of fare in her hand, was so 
alarmed at bearing such an unusual sound pro- 
ceed from the mouth of Mr. Grove, that she 
fell in travail and came at seven months with 
three children. ^ 'Sume my body !' quoth Old 
Comical, < if Mr. Grove had spoken another loud 
word, if all the children had nt run out' of the 
world back again as fast as they came into it I' 

After his lordship's departure the Countess 
of Budemere took it into her head that she 
would not stay anv longer in Bath by herself, 
and, whether pricked by curiosity to ask the 
resson why Mr. Grove had spoiled the wed- 
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ding, or because she had a mind to get as far 
from Bath as possible, or because her landlord 
would not trust any longer for his rent, or be- 
cause she bad got the fidgets, or for all iliese rea- 
sons put together, she ordered four post-horses 
to be put to her carriage, took Lad/ Charlotte 
with her, and made the best of her way to Oaken 
Grove, where she arrived without meeting with 
any accident worth recording in this our history, 
except drinking a gill of fine Cogniack on the road 
for a cruel fit of the colick, which, being a noble 
medicine for ibe wind, gave her ladyship instant 
relief. 

Matters at Oaken Grove stood in a row as fol- 
lows : Mr. and Mrs. Decastro were in good 
health at the castle, though not quite so young 
as they were, reader, when we last parted from 
them : Acerbus, the philosopher, was come home, 
as aforesaid, for the vacation had commenced, 
and had brought with him his cousin, Harry 
Lamsbroke, a brother Oxonian, and very inti- 
mate friend ; of whom, if we have not already 
spoken, we shall soon say a great deal. News 
liad come to the castle that Frederick had left 
England, but what part of the globe was enlight* 
ened by his countenance no astronomer could 
tell at that time. Old Crab and his wife jogged on 
at the farm as usual, but poor Julia's forlorn state 
hung like a black cloud upon their bouse. Old 
Comical had got possession of his five thousand 
pounds by the help of Old Crab, left him in his 
father's will, and was just returned from, a visit 
to Cock-^-doodle, where he left his brother, the 
squire, in a very ill state of heallh ; his laughing 
fita bad been more frequent and violent of late, 
and weakened him a great deal. The )ove-?iGk 
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Julia reBided altogether at the castle with her 
cousin GenevieTe, who nursed her with the 
affection of a sister^ visited at times by Dr. 
Grosvenor, a very worthy physician, who, out 
of gratitude for a good turn done him by 
Old Crab, paid his visits without being paid^ 
and gave* his directions without taking any fees ; 
it wa£i, he said, the most extraordinary gsm 
of attachment that had ever come within his 
knowledge, and was of opinion that it would end 
fatally, unless the object of her affections could be 
obtained for her ; he was sorry to say that she 
gradually grew worse, and, though the steps by 
which she was descending were very slow, she 
still continued to descend, and, if some relief 
were not speedily to be had, she must come iQ 
the ground : gentlemen of his- profession out of 
tenderness, perhaps, were too apt to conceal these 
things ; he felt it, however, to be his duty to give 
notice in these cases, and conceived that the 
force of a blow might be in some degree brokeo 
by its being foreseen. Old Crab received this 
intelligence with his usual fortitude : * Look 
you, doctor,' said he, * I luok upon my poor 
wench as already lost, and I never looked upoB 
lier as any other than a thing that might be ; ha 
that reckons upon a thing as out of daogeft be- 
cause he sees no danger, is a. fool : there is a 
parting clause, doctor, in the conditions vpoo 
which we receive every thing on earth ; he, 
therefore, that fp.Us out with the lease by which 
he holds things here, is an ass. — God*s will be 
done !'*^The doctor saw a drop of water imoB 
Old Crab's face, but took no notice of it. Let 
it not be thought, that because Genevieve was 
never at rest when Julia was out of her sight, or. 
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indeed, when she was in if » that she was at atl 
neglected by others, though the overwhelming 
▼lolence of Oenevieve seemed to drown all other 
affections, her father and mother paid her every 
attention, Mr. and Mrs. Decastro shewed her 
every care, Acerbus, the philosopher, would sit 
and read in her room, Harry Lamsbroke could 
scarce speak to her without tears in his eyes, 
and Old Comical, who ran on all her errands 
between the farm and the castle, said liady 
Charlotte deserved to die an old maid with 
nothing but a torn cat for her husband, for rob* 
bing his young mistress of her sweet-heart : thus 
stood matters at Oaken Grove af this time. 

By a rule of precedence, a lie, as it is fitting, 
goes first, and truth follows after : one came, and 
a great one too, with speed, to wit, that the cere- 
mony was over, and Lady Charlotte and George 
Grove were married : a friend had writ to the 
bntler at the castle to say, that he had been pre- 
sent, and saw them married with his own eyes. 
Alas ! this news soon reached poor Julia's ears, 
which, indeed, had this comfort in it, that she 
was sure matters could now be no worse, and to 
know the worst of a thing may be the best part 
of bad news : she said she had long been prepar- 
ed to hear it, but she thought that her sorrows 
would be short: it grieved her, however, to 
think that she had borne her trial so peevish- 
ly; she loved Lady Charlotte, she said, and 
wished her happy ; she would have been glad if 
her unfortunate attachment could have been kept 
a secret, she had been a weak girl, and hoped 
for the excuse of all. On the other hand, this 
news put Genevieve into a rage. She had expect- 
ed, if Lady Charlotte were sincere in her fnend- 
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have broken the match by aooie alight of hand ; 
ihc had, indeed, some hope in this, and upoD 
this ground she had stood, but this news pushed 
her off, and she fell into despair ; she left Juliana 
apartment, where she was sitting at the time it 
came — ^brought in by an officious maid-servant, 
who thought the best thing she could do was to 
tell the worst news, — and ran out into the park to 
give vent to the storm within her : now it came 
to pass as she was pacing about, weeping, talking 
to herself, striking her forehead, and raving like 
one out of her senses, at a sudden turn she 
bounced againit Lady Charlotte, who had taken 
it into her head to get out of the carriage and 
walk up the hill from the ferry towards the 
ca3tle. She stared, at first, like one who had a 
mind to disbelieve her own eyes, and taking n 
step or two back» as if Lady Charlotte was too 
near to be seen, — * So !' exclaimed she, * your 
ladyship is married, I hear!' < No,' said sbei 
^ my ladyship is not married, there's no such 
'^ood news.' < Not married !' said Genevieve, 
if raving can be called speaking. ^ Not married, 
[ say,' replied Lady Charlotte. ' Why,' said 
Genevieve, * a man has sent a letter from Bath 
to suy that he saw you married with his own 
eyes ! — What d'ye think of that, my lady V — 
' ^Vli}',' said she, ^ I think that there is certainly 
one man in Bath who can tell a lie to keep up 
the credit of the place.' ^ Your ladyship may 
be an instance that a lie can be told out of Bath 
as well as in it — Your ladyship's fine feelings 
may prompt you to deceive us out of mere ten- 
derness, perhaps — ' and here she stopt to pant, 
for she was half choked with passion. *Ny 
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ladjmfaip has no such meaning/ said Lady Char- 
lotte ; * fine fedbgs, indeed ! better have no feel^ 
ingB at all than feel as I feel ! I wish all sort of 
feelings were at the dense ! fine feelings ! I was 
CMTied to charch as a bride, and brought back 
a great fool ! What have they done with Mr. 
George Grove ?• * Done with George Grove !* 
said Genevieve ; * why, they took him to Bath 
to be married to your ladyship — and married 
yon are, put what fiice you please upon it, 
nadam.' * Married !' said Lady Charlotte ; ^ for 
a poor girl to be hoaxed in this manner were 
enough to drive her mad ! married, indeed ! I 
have been hoaxed, and fooled, and laughed at — 
any thing but married ! I am no bear, yon need 
not be afraid I should bite you !' ' Is it possi* 
Me !* said Genevieve ; * how can this be ?' * I 
wish it had been impossible,' said her ladyship ; 
* but any thing is possible, I think, when I am to 
be made a fool of! this has been a pretty farce 1 
fine fun at Bath for every body but myself! — 
One joke would not serve it seems — ^we were all 
dressed out and ready to go to church, in came 
you, and snapt up the bridegroom, and ell the 
folks laughed : we had all got into church the. 
next time, when in comes another hawk and 
inapt up my bird a second time from under the 
very wings of the parson I' While they were, 
talking, George Grove came upon them unobserv- 
ed, and touching Lady Charlotte on the shoul- 
der, asked her how she did after her journey ? — 
This was another electrick stroke^ and it made 
her ladyship jump. — *Why, Mr. Grove,' said 
Genevieve, * Charlotte, here, says you are not 
married !' * And she says truly,' quolh he, * we 
are not married, nor very like to be, for my fa- 
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(her has giveu me leave to visit Julia, and tellt 
me that I may fol{ow my head, if I will, and mar- 
ry her if I please, for he has had enough of lordi 
and ladies.' Upon hearing this, Genevieve, 
scarce knowing what she did, catched Qeorgt 
round the^neck and actually kissed him for joy ! 
The countess now came up, took them all into 
her carriage, and drove away to the castle-gatei: 
as soon as Oeorge Grove got into the carriage, 
the countess, as might well be expected, asked 
him what was come to his father i and what ia 
the world had led him to do such a thing as he 
had done ? George told her that he knew IM» 
more than she did, which certainly was not quite 
the sort of answer to satisfy the countess's curkn 
sity, who might as weU, indeed, be kept in tlw 
dark* — ^Mr. Grove of Hindermark was a verj 
close man ; Lady Charlotte was close also, and 
so far might have come very well into his family, 
for how he came by his intelligence he never 
knew, Lady Charlotte kept all her discoveries 
to herself: she was a very comical girl. None^ 
however, can blame her for keeping her fatber'iM 
secrets. 



CHAPTER X. 

^me Aceouat of a curious Charm — a Kisst and a r^ff 

%wQei one too. 

SoAiE wise folks say people soon get tired oC 
things ; other wise folks say that the more a mta 
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^aes himself to a thing the more he likes it: nov 

1^ seems to us, that wise folks take a pleasure in 

'lumlng plain people's heads round upon their 

alioulders, by contradicting one another to make 

sport of others : a fine use to put wisdom to ! 

but let it pass. — ^We Tery well know, that in Mr* 

Secastro's case the more he lived in retirement 

^he better he liked it, and had now come to such 

^ pass as to shut his doors ag^unst every body but 

CK few very old friends and relations : a carriage, 

'therefore, driving to his gates, always put him in 

die fidgets till he knew what it brought : the 

C7ountes8 of Budemere's was now come, when 

lie, seeing the well known coronet upon iti pan- 

sels, instantly came forth to welcome his sister 

and his niece : but the unexpected news which 

they brought with them surprised him and Mrs. 

Decastro not a little. The countess very well 

accounted for her lord, by saying, that he was 

forced to leave Bath suddenly to attend publick 

business, and she expected soon to hear that he 

Was coming to them at the castle. 

Genevieve, who itched from head to foot to 

get at Julia, and to tell her the good news, was 

atopped at the bottom of the stairs, very luckily, 

by Dr. Orosvenor, with George. Grove in her 

lund, who were going with very little prudence 

to overwhelm the poor girl, or, in other words, to 

kill her with kindness. ^ Stop this moment,' said 

the doctor ; ' this matter must be broken to her 

by little and little; you mean well, I well know ; 

•but we may mean well, and, at the same time, do 

a great deal of mischief : return, both of you, to 

the saloon, this moment : I will go and prepare 

my pretty patient for the pleasure which would 

be too exquisite to be borne by one in her sitgv 
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ttott ; it most be dosed out by nmM qmatitSe^ 
■Dd not giTcn all at once, for thus the beat Hiedi- 
cinea wmrid become poieona.' Upon which ntwr 
dent adyioe Gen evi eve and George retaraeo to 
the company in the aaloen, and the doctcir te 
Jniiat wnom he had jnat viaited. How came the 
doctor to know flieir errand ? Why, Mr. Inqm- 
aitive, OeneTiere told it him aa faat aa ahe comd 
get the worda out of her mouth, and ahe had m 
pretty ready utterance, if her pasaiona did not 
get in her tibroat and choke her. Upon the doc* 
tor's re-entrance into Julia'a apartment, * What 
are you come back for, Dr. Orosvenor V said 
Julia, ^ and pray, what carriage waa that which 
jnat now came to the house V * O,* said the 
doctor, * a carriage which you are very well ac- 
quainted with, no new thing. I think your puhe 
» a little quicker to-day, have you had any thfaic 
to disturb you V * Did nobody tell you what t 
have heard this morning ? the news from Bath I 
mean V — * Yes,' said he, * I have been told, \>at 
not told that you had been told it, I could feel it 
in your pulse, however, a little too plainly.' * In- 
deed, Dr. Grosvenor,' said she, ' I think it ia 
better for me to know it — it put me into a little 
flutter at first, but it was soon over.' The doc- 
tor then made some minute inquiries as to the par- 
ticular manner in which she found herself ailect- 
ed by this intelligence, and was better satisfied 
than he expected to be by her answers, and aaid, 
he did not think ahe was so strong, but was glad 
to be mistaken for some reasons which he would* 
explain presently. *I think I do feel a little 
stronger to-day,' said she, * I know not why : 
but pray, Dr. Orosvenor, what have you got to 
aay to me ?' < Wby,' said he, < I have a Utile 
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^^periment to trj, and am waiting for a good 
day ; it ia a little charm — you smile, but I am 
sure it will cure you if you can rally spirit! 
enough to bear it — it is a certain cure for the 
heart-ache ; and what is a little odd, it is a more 
certain cure for your heart-ache than any other 
heart-ache, but yet it will cure every heart that 
aches because your heart aches, at the same 
time.' * O my dear Dr. Grosvenor,' said Ju« 
lia, looking earnestly in the old gentleman's 
face, ^ this is something to amuse me.' — * Yei/ 
said he, * it will amuse you very much indeed, 
so much that I am only afraid that you will not 
be able to bear the pleasure of it, it trill be so 
great, and therefore I would not try the experi- 
ment of it without coming first to break with you 
upon it, and to prepare you for the greatest plc&* 
aore that you ever felt in^your life.' ^This 
charm,' said she, ' is the strangest of any that I 
ever heard of, and I know of a hundred for vari- 
ous things ; there are charms for good luck, and 
charms for the tooth-ache, and charms for the 
ague, and charms to get a sweetheart, and, heigh- 
ho, charms to find one that is lost — O Dr. 
Orosvenor ! I blush to think so many know the 
cause of my illness ! I am afraid folks will think 
I am come to a sad pitch of confidence.' ^ My 
dear pretty patient, said the old man, taking 
Julia's hand kindly between his own, * let this 
no longer disturb you ; there is no harm in an 
affection like yours, the harm excepted which it 
does yourself ; but if you can find spirits to bear 
the experiment I am sure that I now know a 
charm, for I will still call it so, which I am sure 
will cure you.' * You have a strange earnest* 
aess in your manner,' said she, ^ which surprises 
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ve, I really thought you in jest, but von teem 
to be in earnest — praj tell me what this cfaam 
is V * Why,' said he» * it must be wrought by a 
young person of my acanaintance, bat the dan- 
ger is thisy that he is so like Mr. George Orove 
that I was tender of bringing him into your pre- 
sence without preparing you ; we must, at all 
event S| put some crape on his face, for no man 
was ever so much like another on earth as be is 
to him : he will come in with a little medicine in 
his hand, which you must first tak^ to prepare 
you for the charm, which will come next. Julia 
looked steadfastly in the doctor's face, which bore 
a sign of much gravity, and said, * What you tell 
me is very strange, but still I cannot but think 
you mean only to amuse me ; this young person 
will come and bring a medicine?' *He will/ 

* Let him come then,' said Julia, * I don't think 
I shall mind seeing him ; will he come to-dav V 

* He is in the house at this moment,' said the dfoc- 
tor, ' and your cousin, Miss De Roma, was com- 
ing with him in great haste, but I forbade her, 
lest you should be too much disturbed on the 
•udden, and told her to stay a little until I had 

J irepared matters.' * Surely,' said Julia, 'yon 
ave all too much tenderness to put a trick upon 
me, I am sure my dearest Jenny would not do 
■uch a thing for the world ; if any ill was to hap* 

ten to me I am sure it would break her kind 
eart : she was coming with him, I think von 
said? can't she be in the room all the while ?' 

* I can't tell you why,' said the doctor, < but you 
had much rather be alone with him ; besides, it 
will make the charm the stronger.' ^ Bless me ! 
this is very odd,' said she, < but I hope he will 
not take any liberties with me ?' * Not one more 
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thao jou would hare him take— I will bow intro- 
dnco him,' tud tlie doctor, going awajr* ' O 
Dr. Orosvenor,' exclaimed Julian" *nray don't 
fo jet— my heart fiuli me — I don't know whmt 
to tlUBk of this — ^Jeany't old nurae told me ooa 
day at the cottage, that you medical folka liaTe 
twenty tricks to amuse people before you per* 
form the moat terrible ooerations : — I will not 
consent to any operation tUI I have seen my pap* 
and asked his leave and advice ; you have got 
great knives in your pocket, and this man wHI 
come to help hold me ^ I am terrified to death at 
the thought of what you will do to me !' * My 
dear child,' said the doctor, ' I have no knives, 
put your hands into my pockets if you will, and 
as to surgical operations none can possibly be 
required in your case ; jou mistake the matter ; 
what will be done will give 3'ou the greatest plea- 
sure, but no pain, if excess of pleasure be no pain : 
besides, how can I perform any operation when 
I tell you that I shall not be in (he room 7 shall 
I bring the young man to you V * This is very 
strangc--i>weU — ^lel Jenny bring him and be with 
me, you said she was coming with him at first 
when you stopped her.' * We will both bring 
him, and stand within call here in the next room ; 
I assure you you had rather have the young 
person alone with you : shall I go now ?' — • Welk 
go then,' said she, * if it will give me so mucfi 
pleasure I shall not mind that.' Tlie doctor then 
went, and presently returned with George Grov€ 
and Oenevieve. lie took his stand at the door, 
and Genevieve came up to Julia, with a face full 
of joy, leading George with his face craped, and 
placing him close to her chair, gave Julia a lively 
smile and left the room with Dr. Grosvenor. 
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Af soon as they Were gone, George felt aboul 
with his hand for Julia as if he did not know 
whereabout she was : — * Here I am, sir/ said she, 

* on this side of jou ;' and she arose from her 
chair as if to be readj to mn away if he should 
attempt any thing. George held a glass of wine 
in his handy which he presented, and said, in a 
whisper, she must drins it, for it was the medi- 
cine. She took it, and sipped, but seemed afraid 
to drink it off* * It tastes like wine,' said she ; 

* h the medicine put into wine, sir V < It is,' 
said he, still whispering. ^ What will it do, sir? 
I am afraid to drmk it.' * It will only prepare 
you for the charm,' whispered George. She 
then drank it off at twice drinking, for it was a 
large glass. * Have yon drank the medicine V 
said he. She said she had drank it all : upon 
which he took a piece of paper out of his pocKet^ 
and said it contained the first part of the charm^ 
which was now to come : upon which he took* 
his watch and bade her look until one minute 
were passed, for till then the paper was not to 
be opened. She took the watch, and looking at 
it said, * Good heaven ! why, this is Mr. George 
Grove's watch, and here is the verv seal which I 
gave him ! How came you by this watch, sir V 

* It is my own,' said he ; < but watch the time : the, 
4||pdicine begins to work, I see, by your mistaking 
iny watch ifor another's.' ^ I am sure I have 
made no mistake,' continued she, opening the 
watch, ' for here is the little watch case woven 
by my own hands and formed of my own hair 
and my name twisted into it !' < All is well,' said 
he, * the medicine works well : it must now be 
time for the second part of the charm ;' upon 
which he opened the paper and took out of it the 
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^niature picture which he had taken out of her 
Iiand when she fainted at the cottage^ and 
Baid, ^ this little amulet must be put round your 
Heck and the miniature he dropped into your 
bosom." Julia started at the sight of the picture, 
ivbich she had lost not knowing how, and said, 
* This is my picture which Mr. George Grove 
gave mc to keep for liis sake ; by what means on 
^arth came you by this miniature?' George then 
took ott* one of his gloves, and Julia instantly 
CKclaimed, * I can swear to that ring, and to that 
little knot of hair, for I tied the knot with my 
own fingers and put it into the ring myself: those 
diamonds I haye seen a hundred times, and was 
told by Mr. Grove himself that they cost fifty 
guineas ; — who have I with me ? by what unfair 
means came you by these things ? — stay — one 
moment — hold out your hand, sir ; why, how can 
this be, you must have robbed Mr. Grove of his 
finger too, for here are tlie mlirks in it where his 
pointer bit him!' upon which Julia took a step 
or two back and stared eagerly at George, when 
he took her attention ofi*his person by unfolding 
another paper, on which were written the words 
of the charm, he told her, and holding; it up 
Julia read the following inscription, *Gi<^okob 
has leave to wed his J'irLiii. < Cruel, cruel 
deception,' exclaimed she, ^who can make me 
amends for this inhuman usage ?' * It is I,' ex- 
claimed George, in a loud voice, it is I alone that 
can make you amends I O my love, my love, we 
meet to part no morel' saying which George 
fondly clasped his sweet milk-maid in his arms 
and sealed the glad tidings upon Julia's lips. — 
Dr. Grosvenor and Gent^'vieve then came into 
the room, and the doctor, taking Qeorge by the 
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arm, said, * Come, sir, you bare adminiflf ered the 
medicine and performed Ihe charm, you must 
depart thifi moment ;* saying wiiicti the doctor 
took George away, and left Julia and Genevieve 
to have a little talk by themselves. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The lalutarf Effect! of the Charm— Lord George B. and 
Sir Harry 8t. Clair ronew their Addromos to IjbAj 
Charlotte Orb^r— Lad^r Charlotte and Harry Lamsbroke 
ikll in LoTO, and Qonerieve geti deeper in it. 

As soon as Dr. Grosvenor and George Grove 
bad left the room, the doctor, for some reason 
best knowp to a Aedical man perhaps, con- 
ceiving it prudent^ in his wisdom, to keep the 
lovers upon spare diet a little at first, lest they 
should get too many sweet things and make 
themselves sick, Genevieve's tongue ran like a 
post-horse, and never stopt till she had explained 
all the matters to Julia, telling her, amongst other 
things, that George's father had taken great 
offence at Lord Budemere upon some discovery 
which he had made, had broken off the intended 
match with his daughter, and told George to go 
and get a wife for hiiiself if he knew where to 
find one, for he was come to a determination to 
bo no farther hindranctje to him, he might marry 
the parson's daughter if he. pleased, and if sh^ 
pleased to have him, land her friends made no 
#bjection.— But having much other matter press- 
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2]ig upon as, suffice it to saj, fhml the eflfects of 

^he charm, as the doctor foretold, became verjr 

visible ID the countenaDce and constitution of the 

beautiful milk-maid, who soon recovered all she 

liad lost, except her heart, and that gave her no 

trouble while George Grove had the keeping of 

it ; we will leave th^m now to visit their preltj 

arbour, and retrace their favourite walks in the 

meadows, and the groves, where tbej used to 

meet, and where thej made their interchange of 

hearts; while Old Crab, who told Mr. Grove 

that he would marry his wench in his own waj, 

puts up the banns three Sundajs in his church, 

and all the prettj things are got read/ for their 

nuptials. 

The Countess of iBudemere took the first 
opportunity to question Mr. Grove upon hb very 
mysterious and extraordinary conduct mt Bath : 
her ladyship ipight question, but to get Mr* 
Grove to answer was no such easy matter ; he 
whispered it in her ear that the fewer ^luestioos 
were answered the better, ask as many as she 
would ; he was glad to find what Lord Budemere 
was in time ; to know a man and to find out what 
he was were two things ; he now both knew his 

lordship and had found him out to be a great . 

The countess had pretty shrewd suspicions of 
his lordship's merits, and the light which she 
now received from Mr. Grove, cast a sun-beam 
on their beauties : in a word, she saw that the 
less she said the better, and she saw with the 
eyes of a very wise woman : she heard Mr. 
Urove just whbper a very ugly word, and she 
was not quite sure if it was not ^ scoundrel,' Mr. 
Grove, however, had drawn his nose out of her 
ladyship's ear, a place where he usually put it 
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when he talked t6 people, when lie uttered thh 
melodions whisper.— Soon after a letter came to 
saj that his lordship was gone into Italy : this 
letter was written to Old Crab, who was atfli 
enji^aged in his afTairs, and he had an Augean 
stable to cleanse ; but the less we saj on fhii 
subject the better, if for this reason only, that 
Old Crab was never more angry than when any 
talked about his merits and serTices, except 
when a man offered to reward them. A liTing 
given to one who was, to all appearance, quite a 
stranger to the family, might well be expected 
to excite some suspicion in a man of Old Crab's 
ihrewdness ; by the by it had been promised 
him by Lord Budemere for the trouble, he 
had taken in his matters, but Old Crab told 
his lordship he might get another to do the busi- 
ness if he had a mind to pay for it ; and that the 
devil had more livings in his gift already than bis 
share came to : we say this thing excited Old 
Crab's suspicions^ and he soon found out whet 
obligations Lord Budemere was under to the 
family of the Reverend Mr. F. It may be some 
grati^cation to the reader to hear that poor Mrs* 
Morris was soon after married to a very worthy 
young clergyman, and met the reward her virtues 
deserved in a good husband ; this thing was 
managed by Lady Charlotte Orby, but that lady, 
like the ink-fish, so darkened the waters, that we 
could never fish out any more of the story : Mrs* 
Morris lost the two children which she had bj 
Lord Budemere, by the small-pox. To return 
to Lady Charlotte : it was no easy matter to 
know what her real sentiments were in any mat- 
teri and people never knew less of the truth than 
when she spoke it, for it always looked like a 
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trick; she certainly was in love with George 
Grove, we do not affirm this because she said so^ 
but ground our assertions upon what her htta« 
band told us, whom we realij believe to be the 
only person whom she never once deceived. 
* M J love/ said she to him in one of her fond 
moments, ^ jou are the only person who ever had 
all my heart ; I loved George Grove, it is true, 
but not entirely, because another had his heart, 
whom I loved, and upon whose account alone I 
resigned him ; this thing cost me many a tear in 
private, which tears never ceased to flow until 
you came and took full possession of me and all 
my furniture/ It was a very singular thing, but 
likdy Charlotte was never at any loss for an 
escape, come upon her when one would, for she 
always told the truth and so managed matters as 
never to get believed but when she did not, so 
this way she could not be at any time at any 
loss for an answer. One day she had retired to her 
apartment, and had forgot to lock her door, and 
she seldom went into it without locking it, when 
Genevieve bounced in upon her dl on a sudden 
and found her ladyship in tears. *My dear 
Charlotte,' said she, in her eager manner, < what 
is the matter with you V ^ I am crying because 
Julia has taken George Grove away from me,' 
said she. Now nothing could be more true, but 
at the same time less believed. * You are one of 
the oddest girls, Charlotte,' said Genevieve, * but 
if you will trust nobody, you go the way never to 
have a friend, but I love you, you toad, with all 
your oddities, nay, I believe a good deal for them,* 
added she, leaving the print of her lips on Lady 
Charlotte's wet cheek, for when Genevieve kissed 
it was always with fury. ^ You are too shrewdly 
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lUBpected/ said Genevievey < to have braken off 
this match for me ever to believe that yon mm 
10 love with George, but how jou have contrired 
to throw every thing into such confusion I anp- 
pose we shall neter know ; but the more I sm- 
pect JOU to have done it, the more I love joa for 
our sweet cousin's sake — ^yes, and your own 
too : — my dear Charlotte, tell me how you did 
it? — ^Tou cunning little puss, I'll squeeze the 
breatii out of your body.' — Ladv Charlotte 
squalled out, for Genevieve laid hold of her Jike 
the boa constrictor, and made her ladyship's 
bones crack. ^What can you be so sad aboirt^ 
Charlotte ?' said she, wiping her eyes, for Gene- 
vieve had a soft bosom and felt another's sorrows 
like her own. * Now this affair is at an end/ 
said her ladyship, * I have been plagued with 
letters and visits again both from Lord George, 
and Sir Harry St. Clair, who are determined to 
try again for me, but I hate them both, and 
would sooner marry one of George Grove's old 
boots than havc^ either!' 

Reader, did we ever say any thing to yon 
about one Sir John Lamsbroke, of Lamsbroke 
Park, who married one of Mr. Decastro's sisters ? 
we have gut a delicious love story to tell about 
his son Marry — it is as sweet as sugar sweetened 
with honey — ^yes, indeed it is, and we will tell it 
you now directly — that is, we will begin to tell it 
you, it must not come all at once, for then yon 
will not taste it half; people are apt to gape and 
swallow in such a devilish hurry, when they get 
a rich thing in their mouthn, that they give them- 
selves no time in the world to relish it — gulp and 
swallow is all they think of ! Eager as you may 
be, fair reader, we will take care that you do not 
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that you have got in yonr wicked pate ? — ^You 
think, and be hanged, that Lady Charlotte kissed 
the joung gentleman as he lay fast asleep, and 
gave him snch a twinge as made him jnmp. — ^If 
she had touched him with her lips she would 
Iiave stung him to death, for the poison had snnk 
into his heart and killed him outright ; but he 
lived a great many years after this, which is 
some sort of proof that Lady Charlotte did not 
kiss him to death : but people's imaginations are 
so full of combustibles that the smallest spark 
Bets all on fire — and then a writer is blamed for 
blowing folks up I What is the world made of? 
One's horses heels will strike fire as one trots 
along sometimes, and if the world is made of 
gunpowder, why, a kick against a flint may play 
the devil ! If people must needs throw the reins 
upon the neck of the imagination, there will be 
no end of it : a man standing between two gate 
posts may excite shocking thoughts, and the 
ladies find out a thousand mdecencies in a pin- 
cushion. 

If Lady Charlotte had kissed the young gen- 
tleman as he lay asleep, the manner in which 
young ladies are bred in the best schools taken 
into due consideration, there had been no sort of 
wonder in that ; are not professors paid on pur- 
pose to make young ladies impudent ? are fathers 
and mothers, and guardians, to pay their money 
for nothing ? besides, if kissing is left off, what 
ivill the world come to 7 and the ladies are making 
more room every day for it ; nothing could be 
got at once upon a time but a lady's face, and 
only one man could kiss a woman at a time ; but 
now-a-days, what with bare necks and naked 
shoulders, ten men may kiss before and twenty 
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behind and not go oyer half the ground neir 
tfaer ! Lord ! what fan there is in the world ! 
when a lady is muffled up to the throat she calls 
herself undressed, and when she is full dressed 
the has scarce a rag to cover her ! Well, a man 
cannot see too much of his bargain before he 
comes to make liis purchase, certainly, and if a 
man gets a bad neck or a bad shoulder, to go no 
further, the fault is none of the women's ; so that 
whatever is said of the ladies' naked quartera, 
they deal in their meat at least as fairly as the 
butcher, who has the face to show, in open shop> 
necks and breasts, legs and shoulders, ribs, loins, 
rumps, and the devil knows what, and thinks no 
more of blushing about the matter, than the 
ladies — Impudent dogs ! but they will stick at 
nothing to raise people's appetites, that's the 
truth of it. A butcher's shop is an offence to 
national chastity, the thing should come under 
cognisance of the legislature, and a butcher show 
a buttock of beef or a sheep's tail at his peril : 
if folks want to buy they may go into the nonie 
and take a modest peep under a cloth ; what 
will this world come to ! — But to return to Harry 
Lamsbroke : he had not seen an inch of Lady 
Charlotte's skin because his eyes were shut, 
which will not pass with some, perhaps, for a 
good reason, they must e'en rest contented, 
however, for we cannot, at present, give any 
better. Well, but Lady Charlotte's eyes were 
open, and she thought him the most sweet yoong 
man she had ever seen in her life, but her heart 
was so full of George Grove at present, that she 
could scarce think of any other ; but Harry and 
she had not been many days together at the 
<$|8tle, before he paid her some little attentiodfe- 
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which could not be mistaken bj her ladjshipy 
though not much attended (o by others : these 
little attentions were as sweet as sugar to her^ 
and she soon began to smack her pretty lips at 
them. Well, well, one of her ladyship's lips 
might kiss the other, and no harm surely, but 
the world is so outrageously modest ! — this is a 
very warm subject — we will speak a word or 
two of Lady Budemere, to let it cool a little ;— 
in regard to her husband's leaving her to take 
care of the kingdom of England single-handed, 
she cared no more than if a fish as big as his 
lordship had left Eogland in a basket — no not 
she — that harum-starum, raotum-scantum, hand- 
over-head, hey -go-mad business called matri- 
mony had been hatched between them by friend;') 
as they are called, who set the cat at the dog 
and the dog at the cat, and call it wedding and 
be hanged — she never loved her lord, or he his 
lady, the devil took Cupid's place between 
them ; it had been a match bought ready made 
for them, and fitted neither one nor the other — 
a man might as well go into rag fair, and cry 
' Hollo' for the first pair of breeches with one 
of the holsters forty times as big as the other, 
and the seat hitched up on the right side five and 
twenty miles above the left, and expect all mat- 
ters to sit , as flush and come as close as if the 
profile of his rump had been taken with mathe- 
matical instruments ! Such a pair, we mean man 
and wife, not a pair of breeches, such a pair was 
never stitched together as Lord and Lady Bude- 
mere ; love, their friends told thein, would come 
after marriage ! a fool's head come after mar- 
riage, saving your reverence — one no more cared 
liow soon the other's neck were broken than the 
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Iianp;inan : albeit, save a little Blip, Lady Bade- 
meie wa9 a very virtuotis woman, aye, save as 
before saved, as any on the universal earth : Blra* 
Decastro and she lived in the bonds of frieBd- 
ship, the kind tears which the countess shed 
long ago in the pork and butter shop, stack Mrs* 
Dccastro and the countess together like mortar 
between two bricks in a wall. Now it came to 
pass, as things are apt to do when they happen 
in the world, that Lady Charlotte had two lovers 
besides her sweet Harry — and no lady's little 
mouth ever watered so much for a nice ripe 
strawberry — and these gallants were Lord George 
and Sir Harry St. Clair, as hath been said, or will 
be, and that is the same thing — now her mother 
— how the old cats teach their young kittem 
things! — now her mother wanted to teach her 
ladyship to fall in love with one of them, since 
George Grove had run back to his pretty milk- 
maid, but she told her mamma that she had just 
fallen in love with Harry Lamsbroke ; howoTeff 
if either of them could win her over,^ she would 
marry him as fast as the fastest reading parsoo 
of them all could give them a right to one ano* 
ther's persons ; entreating her mother at the 
same time not to set her heart upon either, for she 
never had been so much in love with any one 
in her life as with Harry Lamsbroke ^ now thin 
was very true, but her mamma did not believe 
it for all that, because, if it had been true, she 
thought it of all things the least likely that Ladj 
Charlotte, should declare what man had her 
heart. — Harry, who was nirk-named the Angel 
at Oxford, upon account ot his hu* vular heauty, 
was so very modest that he teazed piM>r Lady 
Charlotte sadly, and put her to the expense of 
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'^ thousand kittenish tricks to make him under- 
stand h«r ; he was Tery much like George Grove 
in his manner, but had too much bashfufaieas, 
tme would have thought, to have seized sach 
furious hold upon a ladj's heart; the foolish 
thing was always a-blushing, and it sometimes 
made Ladj Charlotte blush because she could 
not blush as often as Harry blushed, or because 
a blush made her Harry look so pretty. Gene- 
vieve told him one day, binding a cord of pearls 
round his flaxen head which she took off her 
own black pate, that she would put him into pet- 
ticoats and see what a pretty girl he would 
make. ^ Look, Charlotte, said she, * his beard 
won't be seen at a little distance, for it is more 
like the down upon a peach than a beard — see 
how pretty he looks in pearls !' To Harry's face 
the living crimson flew, for he felt a little indig- 
nant at being made the ladies' plaything. Ads- 
zooks ! it would have made a man laugh to see 
how fond Lady Charlotte and Genevieve grew 
all on a sudden of walking to and fro before the 
Ahey ! how is all this ? a blank page ! why, 
we thought we hjid written the four sides of the 
sheet out ! — We must let thee into the secret, 
reader i^— we had four pages to stitch in at this 
place in the room of four which had been blotted 
out ; now we had written three of the said pages, 
and had got it in our head that we had written 
all four, and so began to tack all together with 
the beginning of the sentence which was to dove- 
tail this page in with the next, as the joiners 
talk ; when, lo, upon turning over the leaf we 
found that we had a whole page to write ! — so we 
thought it good to tell thee this story, reader, to 
help us on with it. — It is not every tailor that 
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can put in a patch well, he must needs be 
a master of his needle who can sew in a bit so 
Ibat another cannot find it out. — What can we 
talk about for ten or a dozen lines ? What a knack 
Lady Charlotte had of telling the truth and pass- 
ing it oflffor a lie 1 this were none other than to 
make truth itself a wicked thing, for the end and 
object of a lie being but to deceive, if truth can 
be made bj any trick to answer such a purpose^ 
truth is quite as bad as a lie ; perhaps worse* for 
it is putting a good thing to a bad use, and bring- 
ing truth itself into disgrace by making it serve 
the purpose of a lie, which makes a double crime 
of it, and this Lady Charlotte made a constant 
practice of, until she brought poor Harry in peril 
of his life by it ; and if Old Comical had not come 
in just in time, his two rivals would have cudgel- 
led him to death, as will be seen in its due lime 
and place. Poor Charlotte ! she had felt lest if 
they had beaten her instead of her Harry, for 
every blow that he received struck her in her 
tenderest part ! The moral is, that if folks do 
bad things, they are sure to suffer for it one time 
or another. 

Well said, Old Solid — that is a stopping oys- 
ter ! and brings us in again with our AdMoks ! 
how fond Lady Charlotte and Genevieve grew 
on a sudden of walking to and fro before the 
library windows; they were always wanting some 
book or other, and the philosopher said one da/, 
a little peevishly for a philosopher, < If you want 
books you may come m and read here, there** 
room enough fur you and Charlotte, Harry and 
I shall not be disturbed if two women can hold 
their tongues together.' Upon this, which was 
spoken a little roughly to Genevieve, she and 
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^^^dj Charlotte got very bookish on a sudden, 
^d what was to be done ? if Ihej could not get 
^ok*8 given them out at the window, why, they 
^ust go in, to be sure, and get the books theui- 
5^lves ; but the worst of it was, when they got 
^uto the library they could not be quiet, they 
^ust be whispering together, and now and then 
^ laugh would break oujLin spite of their teeth, 
^hich they might have sept shut, and then they 
might have laughed more to themselves. — ' Har- 
ly,' quoth the philosopher one day as he was 
deep in some problem, ^ do turn those two Women 
out of the library, or let us take our books and 
begone — ^it is impossible to read or write ; I can't 
think what it is that they come here for so much, 
isn't it very marvellous?' Harry, however, was not 
very willing to turn Lady Charlotte out, however 
the philosopher might want to get rid of Gene- 
vieve, who was sure to begin the qoise, upon 
which he took a chess-board, and curling his 
finger to her ladyship said, in a whisper, when 
she came near him, that he would teach her the 
game, and Lady Charlotte was very glad to learn 
it because it was a pretty game. Now it came 
to pass that Harry's expedient kept the ladies 
apart and quiet, and Genevieve had now nothing 
on earth to do but sit with a great folio open be- 
fore her and stare at the philosopher, by which 
means she got more and more in love with him 
every day. — Her hoe and her spade, her rake 
and her fork, her bill and her reap-hook were all 
neglected, and Old Crab lost at least half her 
labour on his farm as long as the Oxford vaca- 
tions lasted ; and he really found her of great use 
to him, for, she not only did a great deal of work 
herself, but none dared be idle when she was in 
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the field. Love is a sad plague to men and womei, 
how the birds, beasts, and fishes manage matten 
is best known to themselves. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Further Aecoants of Ladj Charlotte and her Loven*" 
of Geneyieye and the Philosopher— of George and Jolia 
—and how Old Comical falls Ui Love with Madam Fwt* 
stall of Dillj's Piddle. 

* Love/ says a wise man, ' is a great fire.* 
One would conclude that Genevieve thought sOf 
for she plunged herself over head and ears in the 
lake every piorning, being very fond of bathing ; 
but, like a water-rocket, came out of the water 
as much on fire as she went into it : a fish is an 
animal of very few words, otherwise, it were odds 
that we should have heard how hot she made the 
water. — But historians must not stand still to 
crack jokes. — Now, in regard to Genevieve, we 
must leave her burning, and who can help it ? for 
although she had done as good as cry out * Fire!* 
twenty times in the hearing of the philosopher, 
he was always so deep in Aristotle, or Plato, that 
it were a great chance if Mount Vesuvius had 
burst under his nose, if he had heard or smelled 
it. We will now attend to Lady Charlotte for a 
page or two, and then come back again to the 
flaming Genevieve: flaming! yes, flaming, fer 
she was — ^we must not say what she was. 
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Yjord George E. and Sir Henry St. ClauT/ 
bearins of the intended match between Mr* 
GroTe's son and Ladjr Charlotte, had raised their 
siege, after having made a good deal of stir to 
Terj little purpose in the matter : and, although 
thej had a great mind to quarrel with George, 
thoaght it a little hard, forced, as the v found him 
to be, upon her ladjship against his will, for him 
to get shot into the bargain. These gentlemen^ 
who bad quite as great a mind to Lady Charlotte's 
fi^une as her person, had made a comical bar- 
gain together, which kept them strict friends, and 
aJlies, althoagh they were rivals. ^ Look you, 
St. Clair,' said his lordship, as soon as he found 
the baronet angling for the same fish, ' it will not 
be worth our while to shoot one another upon this 
bosiness, suppose we bargain for smart-money V 
*How do yon mean,' said the baronet, ^what 
smart-money ?' * Why,' said his lordship, ' we 
cannot both marrv the c^irl at once ; we are old 
friends and brother officers, sive me vour hand, 
doa*t let us come to 'srrandinsc ; if vou set her, 
promise to pay me upon your wedding-day ten 
thoosand pounds, you will be sure of her fortune, 
JOB know : and, if I get her, I will bind myself 
m the same promise, so that, go the thing which 
ever wav it will, we eet a hedsce, and shall both 
be winners ; come, let ns leave fighting to fools, 
yoa and I are known men, St. Clair, and have no 
reason now to shoot one another to let folks know 
^at we are not afraid of the report of a pistol ; 
^re me your hand, is it a bargain ." ' She is cer- 
tainly a very fine girl,' said the baronet, *but 
there are plenty of fine girls to be had without 
fighting for them: come, I will agree, I want 
money, and as for love, I am too old for ihal tc 
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do me mnch mischief now— but remember, I 
ttipulate thus : if she shows a decided preference 
to one of as, the other shall quit the pursuit and 
do all he can to help his friend.' * It is agreed/ 
said his lordship ; * but I have one thing to add, 
a lawyer shall draw up our agreement that it mar 
be referred to in case of necessity.' < By all 
means/ said the baronet, Met us abont it pre* 
s^ntly.' And thus it was done, and they re-at- 
tacked Lady Charlotte with redoubled fury, as 
often as they could get at her, which was not so 
often as they could have wished, upon the account 
of her being so much at the castle, where thejr 
could not come, Mr. Decastro having shut his 
doors against ail but a small number of select 
friends and relations. Lady Charlotte, however, 
took care to put herself in their way at times, at 
Hindermark, and other places, where they visited 
in common, conceiving that good uses might be 
made of them to further her designs on Harry 
Lamsbroke, who was very yoyng and so timid 
and bashful that, although she had sure proof of 
bis being very much in love with her, as much 
indeed as she was with him, which was saying 
a good deal, she could not get any offer from 
him, although he actually had a letter in hit 
pocket for her if she could have got it outt 
and there it would lie till the corners were 
worn off, when Harry would write it all over 
again : and this the modest thing had done over 
and over, but could never get courage enough to 
give it to his sweetheart ! and, although an acci- 
dent one day actually put it into her hand, Harry 
was' such a simpleton as to take it away ! — It was 
thus it happened : Now we fear we shall scarce 
get credit when we sa^ that George Grove and 
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airy Lamabroke never neglected die dmrch ob 
Sunday, or, indeed, on my other, when the 
con were opened, the philosopher having given 
two friends such a taste that way that it held 
^liem both as long as they lived : one Sunday 
X&oming the family at the castle were all in read!- 
XMS8 to go to church, when Lady Charlotte said 
ahe had got the head-ache. * lour head had 
l>etter ache in the church than out of it,' said the 
philosopher ; * suppose some friend had given yon 
a thousand pounds a-year, would you not go twice 
in a week, though your head ached, to thank him 
for it if he lived twice as (hr off as my uncle's 
church stands V * Gratitude,' said her ladyship, 
' would bring her twice a-day to do it, if she 
thought her friend would be pleased with it.' 
' Who gave you all you enjoy on earth,' said the 
philosopher, * and gave you the means to enjoy 
it too?' Harry Lamsbroke fetched her ladyship's 
hat and gloves, who, whatever force the philoso* 
pher's argument might hav^, had no objection to 
go to church with Harry ; though she could have 
been content, perhaps, to have staid at home 
with him, and had him all to herself. The family 
were come into the pew, and Old Crab had begun 
the service, with a look of approbation at seeing 
it so full, when Harry saw that Lady Charlotte 
had no prayer-book, and taking his own from his 
pocket gave it her with his letter sticking unseen 
between the leaves of it, for the prayer-book, 
it seems, had picked up the letter in Harry's 

E>cket: it had got into the Confession, and 
ady Charlotte presently came to it, saw the 
direction and returned it to poor Harry ; who fell 
into such a flutter as he knelt by her side as could 
not possibly be concealed from her, she saw it and 
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knew tha cause of it toO| but had too muclj ho* 
Hour not (o give Harry lii» lo«er back atfaiUf 
fhough she had a verv fair opportunity to have 
taken it without his knowing any thing of Ike 
matteri for bo was engaged in reading with the 
philosopher, having given no his own book to her 
ladyship : — this little accident confirmed her in 
her suspicions of llarrv's intenlionsi — she could 
have found it in her heart to have picked hii 
pocket of the letter twenty times, but that was 
not the way to be honest : Lady Charlotte had 
no rival but the library, and she soon had the 
satisfaction to put that rival under her feet, for 
Harry came tiiero now not to read, but play ai 
chess in it, and this grew to such a head that 
even the Philoso^iher, wrapt up as he was in 
reading and meditation, took notice of it : — and 
vastly fond she grew of clioss for one reason or 
another, and took great pains too, to give berber 
due, to get mistress of it, because, perhaps, the 
better she played, tin; longer the games lasted, 
and the longer, of course, she kept Harry near 
her ; and sn|)poNe, while they were playing* 
their fingers interfered at times, in a hurry, in 
moving the men about, who could help that? 
nobody : or, when she was pondering over the 
board, if Harry stared at her fnce,or, wnen Harry 
pondered too, in his turn, she stared at his, what 
could be done in such a case ? nothinz. Blatters 
being now come to an end in regard to George 
drove, she was invited to come and stay at Uin- 
dermark by Mrs. Grove, in token of reconcilia* 
tion, after what had passed^ though nobody there 
knew what a hand her ladyship had in breaking 
ofT the match ; this invitation she willingly ac- 
cepted, in hopes that Lord George and the 
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■i^t be Bade some vie oil ta foice a 
fcrlM^linn &im tk baosiifbl Hanj Lsaubroke: 

■ttde m proouse of hemdf for acj time 
left nviy aiiglif be afnid to &ce hk 
liiTik^ lad «fac mi^t kne hit beSored compuij' 
vUe she staid tfaeier Mrs. Grore« ther efo re , 
csaU not ^t m SeKe of her, ber hdjsfaip tbai 
ffmeiijug DOitice to qoh, if &be ioond ber iorer 
&I Bol coene after her lo Hisdcrmark : bsf she 
bad soon the gralificartnan to fisid that Hanr conM 
■i!t slay avar, bat he e^aij caaie to HsodeisiiTk 
to be isade nisenble : faii kardship aod the ban>- 
■rt, eBsraraed the irhoSe of her companj and 
OBBTerssliofi, acd poor Hairy roa]d do tittle else 
bat look OQ aiad moBm icvardjT, irki3e he saw 
iBrrrak happj, asd himself ehiat cct^ for Lady 
€3BQ4otte sedecled fciia on purpose to force hlai 
Urn declare bkaself, thoiagh h was pain asd ^nff 
ia herself: — she cocdd not he!p gnis^ his ooe 
«f ker ¥veet iooks and smiles dot aiad thee, at 
mat cff vhirh one diy, poor Hany buril iato a 
Saod of teirs- Tber arere in the sarden at 
Havdcmark, and Lford Georse and the baixxaet 
arcve imlrTng Wrre to loady Charlotte, aod ^he, 
a pivTokia^ hassey , makicg hei^elf moie sraciovB 
witb tbem than erer she had yet dooe, arhea 
GcDcricTe, arho aras pr^ect, said, hov cam yo« 
Bke to talk to those two great foob when Mr. 
fiiiBibi 111 I is here, who neTer is permitted to 

to yoa mw ; his conrersatioii k a mer of 
thwiuts OTer vands of peari and gidd, when 
to their middy Dosseose 1 — ^Upos 
wbith, ber ladyship tvnied ber head, and seeing 
Hnry leaBiDs; on GenerieTe's arai, ^re him so 
§mi a kM>k, that he covld not bear it, bat actuary 
iMffst iato tear?, and kft the party: Lady Ckir- 
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lotte saw it, and felt it as she deserved, her tears 
served her just right, for they forced their way 
in spight of her, she contrived to hide them, how* 
ever, by running away after Harry, saying that 
she was sure he was taken ill, holding a bottle of 
salts in her hand so as every body could see it. 
Genevieve, who well knew that Harry was ex- 
tremely in love with her, though she could not 
penetrate into the dark bosom of Lady Charlotto 
so far, charitably engaged the attention of the 
party by taking them to look at the sketch of a 
cottage, which Mr. Grove had in band to build 
for George and Julia, and that in the very meadow^ 
and close by the little grove too which had he* 
come famous for their pretty arbour, where the 
lovers used to meet each other; Mr. Grove 
having engaged with Mr. Decastro for a long 
lease of it to that intent. — The sketch lay on the 
table in a summer-house at some distance, and 
hither Genevieve drew the whole party, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grove, George (.irove and Julia, Lord 
George E. and the baronet, Mr. and Mrs. De- 
castro, Lady Budemere, and, for he had, upoi) 
some account, forsaken his dear library, the 
Philosopher. 

The reader, perhaps, may be curious to know 
.how matters went on between Lady Charlotte 
and her Harry, whom she took it into her head 
to torment because she loved him. It was some 
time before she found poor Harry, and she taw 
him before he saw her, walking in a lonely place 
among some cypres.^ trees, whose gloomy boughs 
suited \ery well the colour of his thoughts. She 
presently came to him ; he started at the sound 
of her foot upon the gravel- walk, she looked in 
his face and saw the tears on his cheeks, 'Mr. 
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l^^^sbroke,' said she — and could get no further^ 
for she could not command herself, but burst into 
tears : Harry saw thi8» though she did what she 
could to hide her ejes, talking about flies getting 
into them, and the like foolish excuses. ' What 
is the matter, Lady Charlotte,' said he, * it gives 
me the greatest pain in the world to see yon weep? 
what has happened ? what can I do to comfort you ? 
tell me, what ?' — ^What a fool he must have been 
to have asked such a question ! Lady Charlotte 
could not get the better of her tears for the heart 
of her, mad as she was with herself for letting 
Harry see so much: — Harry pitied her though 
she did not deserve it : she held out the smelling 
bottle to him, like one that fain would be doing 
something, and not knowing what to do ; Harry 
took it and gently held it to her nose : every little 
kindness on Harry's part made matters worse, 
she still wept and was totally silent. The cun« 
niDg baggage was for once without a shift, no 
trick, no excuse occurred, but she was in kinder 
hands a great deal than she deserved. Harry 
saw, or he must be blind indeed, what was the 
matter, and put bis trembling hand into his pocket 
for his letter ; but, alas, it was not to be found ! 
lie felt in another pocket with the like success. 
Lady Charlotte guessed at what lie felt for, and 
was in a tumult of joy expecting the letter ! in 
vain — and if it had been in Harry's pocket at 
tlie time, it were odds but the touch of it had so 
burned his fingers that be could not have taken a 
bold of it sufEcient to have drawn it out : how- 
ever, so far his honour was saved, he had lost the 
letter out of his pocket : and this should be a 
warning to folks not to carry letters about in their 
pockets in this manner. liarry still had a tongue 
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in his head, if he could but have made any use of 
it; stupid thing! how he stood with a lovelj 
woman melted into tears before him ! this cooms 
of modestj in a man ! The ladies, to give them 
their due, are getting rid of it as fast as they caOf 
to set the other sex a better example. Ah, how 
fondly did her ladyship look into Harry's eyes 
through her tears ! Ah, what would she have 
given at that tender moment to have been clasped 
to his bosom ! He had better been hanged tnan 
have teazed her so, if it was but to have shown 
how fast Lady Charlotte would have run to cat 
him down ! what fools love makes of people ! 
H^irry, a young fellow of very bright parts, conld 
not speak a word for his heart : Lady Charlotte, 
no idiot neither, could only express her thoughts 
by her tears. Two so much in love with each other 
as they were could not be expected to say very 
sensible things, so they began to talk nonsensei 
as follows : < Tell me,* said he, * what has happen- 
e«l to make you weep V * Will you tell me, said 
she, smiling, * what makes you so sad ? My heart 
is very heavy at times, Mr. Lamsbroke, you see 
me in one of my weakest moments ; but I see 
tears in your eyes, what makes you shed team 
like me?' M don't see you so often now,* said 
Harry, with a fine blush, * I miss you sadly in 
my walks, for you never refused to walk with me, 
but now 1 walic by myself and feel sad, I don't 
know why, if it be not because you are not 
walking with me, or playing at chess with me.' 
^ Well,' said she, * you will see me again soon 
where you used to see mc, anil then we will have 
some more chess and more walks, Mr. Lams- 
broke.' < 1 am glad to hear that,' said he, * but 
pray don't tell any body how low spirited we 
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^^Te been.' ' Hush,' said she, « as io that, Mr. 
"anasbrokc,* and awaj she tript- inio the house 
to wash the redness out of her eye%: the moment 
«he was got out of sight, Harry fell diligently to 
search for his letter, for he was sure that he had 
it in his pocket when he sat out from the castle, 
but he had his labour for his pains. 

Lord George, who had engrossed a great deal 
of her I'idyship's conversation that day, and con- 
ceited himself to be high in grace, uneasy at her 
ladyship's staying away so long, slipt out of the 
summer-house unobserved, to look what dragon 
had swallowed up Lady Charlotte, and, taking his 
way by some trees, picked up poor Harry's 
letter, which he had flirted out of his pocket with 
his handkerchief, or by some other accident : 
he, looking at its direction, found it to be to Lady 
Charlotte : now it came into his lordship's head 
that he might curry a little favour with her lady- 
ship in this thing, and certainly his lordship's 
merits had been gieat if the direction of the let- 
ter had looked at all like a man's hand-writing, 
but as luck would have it it looked like a 
woman's, or else it were some odds that his lord- 
ship had not done as he did, which was as follows, 
videlicet, seeing her ladyship's window open, he 
walked directly under it, and, after a toss or two, 
succeeded in throwing the letter intx) lier room : 
upon which she catched it up, and, supposing it 
to be some love-nonsense from him, for it was 
not the first letter which he had thrown into her 
apartment, her ladyship threw the letter out 
atrain and shut her window. See what foolish 
tilings people do in a hurry ! As soon he was 
gone, the put up her window again, and, dropping 
her eyes into a jasmine tree, which grew 
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luckily under it, she saw the letter sticking in it, 
so, poking her nose out as far as it would go, to 
sec if the coast was clear, she felt some little 
curiosity just to look what it might contain^ andy 
leaning out, tried to reach it, but could not, 
though she had like to get past the flalance and 
fall out : the direction happened to be uppermost 
and she could see Tcry well that it was not Lord 
George's hand, who used to make broad stroket 
and spend a great deal of ink in his writing: 
Harry Lamsbroke's hand was not unknown to 
her, for he had written out a great many songs, 
and musick, at times, for her ladyship ; stariiig 
with all her eyes it came into her head that the 
direction looked at a distance a good deal like 
bis writing : she called herself a fool for throwing 
the letter out, and fell to a variety of experiment! 
to fish up the paper, amongst others, she made 
a little loop at the end of one of her garters, and 
actually succeeded in bringing it to her fingers* 
ends, when, like a fish, it dropt off the hook and 
fell further down in the tree than before, but 
still lodged in its boughs : presently she thought 
of the tongs, which, luckily, a lazy housemaid had 
left in the fire-place to be ready for the next 
winter, and putting them and herself too out at 
the window, took the letter in the tongs, a very 
fit instrument to take up such a fiery thing, aou 
brin2;ing it to hand, saw, in a moment, the writing 
on the outside to be Harry's, and knew it, from 
a litfle speck of ink, io be the same which she 
had found in his prayer-book at church and re- 
turned to him. She had opened a good many 
letters in her life, and some in a ;;reat hurry too, 
but she never opened one so quick as she did 
Ihis ; sbV found it to be the very thing the so 
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long bad sighed for, m letter of proposals from 
Harry Lamsbroke himself! She read (he letter 
twenty times over, and kissing it as often, put 
it directly into her bosom: and then, threw her- 
self upon her bed, and wept as heartily as if a 
man had taken Harry and cut his head otf! 

Tears of joy never fill a pitcher. — Lady Char- 
lotte cried bitterly for a few minutes and then fell 
a-laughing, and then she cried again, and laughed 
s^in, and was in a comical, or rather a trai^i-ioni- 
ical taking : in short, she was so happy thut she 
did not know what to do with herself. Tliere are 
but few instances of people running mad for joy, 
ber ladyship, however, was within an ace of it : 
after her first tumults had a little subsided, getting 
ft little cahn, her ladyship began to examine the 
grounds of her happiness and to find it very pre- 
carious in. many pomts : in the first place Lord 
Oeoree was a very intimate friend of Sir John 
Lamsbroke, Harry's father, who fiad written 
aererml letters to Lady Budemere in his lord- 
ship's behalf, and, one to herself upon the same 
business ; and, from the manner in which he had 
taken up his lordship's cause, slie was too sure 
of poor Harry's fate the first moment he was 
known to be the rival of his father's friend : this 
was one bitter herb in her cup, and bitter enough 
of itself without the infusion of any other bitter- 
neas : she was at that moment too plagued with 
the addresses of two men of violent tempers, 
who would take no refusal, though they had each 
bad one in their turns, holding it to be the grand 
proof of an ardent passion to take none, and, as 
she soon discovered, had formed themselves into 
ft league against her, joined hand in hand to quar- 
rel with all that put in any pretensions to her 
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besides themselves ; she trembled therefore for 
Harry's safetyi and her anxiety for the youth 
-whom she loved gave her much uneasiness. She 
sunk not however, her natural sprightliness, and 
Harry's letter kept her swimming, though in 
troubled waters ; she felt so happy she could 
scarce govern her spirits, and her fancy coin- 
ed twenty tricks to cheat her persecutors and 
encourage Harry'H love in secret ; and to keep 
it a secret she came to a resolution, first, to make 
no confidant ; this had been an old rule with her ; 
secondly to write no letters to, or receive any 
from Harry ; thirdly, to make him her scorn 
and her jest in publick : she therefore shut up 
her writing-box, for she had unlocked it to write 
an answer to Harry's note, and fell to summon 
all the courage she was mistress of to get an in- 
terview with him, to which Harry's meekness 
and modesty gave no small furtherance ; her fine 
brown eyes had now recovered their usual bright- 
ness, and her bosom had ceased to pant, for she 
had been in a great fuss, jKhcn she walked to 
lier room window, and, looking out at it, taw 
Harry searching the garden for his letter, for it 
was plain enough how Lord George came by it : 
seeing him alone, she thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to go into the garden, but her courage 
failed her so often that she had unlocked her 
writing-box, and shut it up again, three or four 
times, in doubt whether to write or not. At last 
she walked into the garden to see if the fresh air 
would give her any strength, but still kept on the 
opposite side of it to Harry, whom she watched 
like a cat : she could not resist the pleasure she 
took in looking at him, so e'en sat down on a 
garden chair on purpose to gaze. Poor Harry \ 
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the flowers, tumbling their leaves and their boughs 
orer to look for his letter which lay, had he but 
known it ! in his Charlotte's bosom. Presently 
he came out at the end of a walk close by her 
without seeing her as she sat behind a laurel, and 
■taned at the sight of her as if she had been a 
snake. * Bless me, Mr. Lamsbroke,' said she* 
' what in the world are you hunting about the 
garden so for ? have you lost any thing V Harr^ 
Uashedf and said he had dropt a letter out of his 
pocket somewhere in it : ^ whereabouts do you 
think you dropt it V said she ; * come, I will help 
you look for it, I am lucky at finding things.' 
' O dear Lady Charlotte, I would not have you 
take anj trouble about it for the world !' said he, 
in some confusion. * Come,' said she, * I am de- 
termined to look for it, so tell mc which way 
you have been looking, and we will take dltferenl 
ways.' Harry opposed her with increased con- 
fusion, when she jumped up, and said, * She had 
set her heart upon finding his letter, and search 
she would in spite of him.' Harry, scarcely 
knowing what he did, catched her by tlft arm, 
and, in a little struggle between him and Lady 
Charlotte, his letter jumped out of her bosom : 
Harry saw it stick there some time before it 
dropt, but only seeing its edge, the rest being 
concealed by part of her left breast and her tuck- 
er, he did not know what paper it might be, but 
as soon as it fell on the (;round he knew it in 
a moment ! Lady Charlotte was not r|iiite pre- 
pared for this, but courage sometimes romcs un- 
expectedly. Harry catched up the letter and 
found it had been opened : if he iiad not felt so 
much, the silly figure he made were quite ridicu- 
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lous : < I confess/ said she, * I have taken the 
liber — hemi hem, taken the liberty to, to, to open 
your letter, for it was directed to me, you knoir, 
and who should, hem, open it but the person to 
whom, to whom, to whom it was directed V 
Harry's face was in one moment as red as crimson, 
and then as white as ashes, and he trembled fKun 
kead to foot till bis teeth chattered in his head ; 
not knowing what he did he let the paper fall out 
of his hand again on the ground : Lady Charlotte, 
catched it up in a moment and put it^to her 
bosom ! surely this were enough to have given 
a man courage if any thing could ! Her ladyshim 
perhaps, hardly kn^w what she was doing when 
she did it, for they were both in a mighty flutter : 
she certainly, however, was more at home in this 
business than he was, having been so much in the 
habit of receiving letters of proposals from so 
many, and use hardens one to any thing ; she 
recovered her senses presently, and, seeming to 
collect strength out of poor Harry's weakness, 
for he would have dropped on the ground but for 
the kind help of a deatl stump which supported 
Harry and a honeysuckle tree at the same time, 
spoke thus : ' 1 have, 1 own, opened your letter, 
which Lord George picked up, and must needs 
throw in at my window ; so, you see, Mr. Lams* 
broke, what an escape we have had :' her lady- 
ship still continued to faulter and hesitate, and 
Harry stood like a fool biting his lips, and twist- 
ing a honeysuckle between his fingers : now as 
fear in one hath sometimes the strange effect of 
giving another courage, Lady Charlotte, after a 
hem or two, and a feigned cough, proceeded : 
'1 am extremely afraid that you will think I have 
too much confidence in what I am going to say. 
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bat the having been so much engaged of late in 
matters of this sort, I am in hopes will account 
to you for my being able to speak at all upon the 
subject of jour letter : fear not, Mr. Laniabroke, 
you are not fallen into unkind hands' — she was 
forced to stop at times to pick her words, — < Fear 
not my displeasure,' continued she, < for you 
hwfe not done any thing which I disapprove.' 
Harry looked at her at these words, and, like a 
great baby, fell a-crying. This gave her ladyship 
new matter, * I am sorry,' said she, * to sec you 
BO much affected, Mr. Lamsbroke, I beg of you 
not to vex yourself upon what Um happened, you 
shall have little cause to weep if it is in my power 
io give you any comfort : I am not angry with you, 
indeed I am not.' This made poor Harry cry 
worse than before, and Lady Charlotte's soft 
bosom was too much touched to refrain from tears 
on her part, and so she e'en cried for company ; 
these their mutual tears brought on, as it were 
like, some little fond things between them which 
gave both equal confidence, and led to further 
conversation, which grew easier on Harry's part 
though mixed with blushes and timidity, that 
had an effect which Harry little expected, how- 
ever, for one of his prime beauties in Lady Char- 
lotte's eyes was his great modesty and timid man- 
ners, disgusted, as she conlinually was, with the 
overbearing and audacious impudence of such as 
took it into their heads to sue for her favours 
with little else to recommend them. Harry's 
diffidence held her admiration at all limes, but it 
had, at this moment, a peculiar estimation in if, 
ihe could speak her sentiments the more freely, 
which, as they lay very much in his favour, 
would have beeu taken undue advantage of by 
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MDie of less merit and more boldoesi : ' Mi% 
Lamsbroke/ said Bhe^ *we will get a little further 
from the house, come with me.' Upou which 
she led him beyond the garden and thejplantap 
tions into a distant meadow, in the midst of which 
grew a spreading oak, where, haying arrivedf 
Uiey Bat down at its foot on the grass ; here her 
ladyship was sure to be safe, for none cauM 
come near them without being seen, which would 
not have been the case in a wood. * Mr. Lami* 
broke,' then said she, ^ I have my fears lest you 
should think me too bold, but necessity matt 
plead my excuse for what I shall say, I have 
some days since received a letter from my uncle» 
your father, which I will first read to you before 
I add another word ;' she then took a letter from 
her pocketbook and read as follows : 

MT OEIBBIT NIICI, 

I TAKE up my pen to write in behalf of a friend. 
It is some time since I have heard of Lord George 
E's proposals, rejected indeed, as I have under- 
stood, by you at your father's request, who had 
engaged himself with Mr. Grove before his lord* 
ship sent his last note, which engagement could 
not certainly be broken by a man of honour— 
I was therefore silent, and advised my friend to 
think no more of you ; he said that he would do 
his best to get the belter of his attachmenf^ 
though he was sure that he should love you aa 
long as he lived ; he spoke these words 'upon hit 
honour — happily for him the match intended 
between you and Mr. Grove's son is now, very 
unaccountably I must own, broken off, I must 
now, therefore,* use my whole interest with you 
iQ my friend's behalf, and do assure you» my dear 
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Diece, as a mark of the love I feel for him, that if 
even my own son were to make you an offer, 
much as I value his merits, and great as your for- 
tune is, I do assure you that 1 not only would 
not give my consent to his robbing my dearest 
friend of the woman whom he loven above the 
world and all its beauties ; but, if he persisted 
in his attempts to get possession of you against 
my orders, upon my honour and upon my soul, 
good boy as he is, I would disinherit him, and 
tarn him destitute into the world to beg his way 
to his grave. — I do insist upon it, my dearest 
niece, that you will not refuse my friend, he is a 
truly noble fellow, as well by nature as by title 
and rank, his fortune and estates are ample, his 
merits great and many, and he adores you above 
all women upon earth. 

I remam, my dearest niece. 

Your most afiectionate uncle, 

John Lamsbroke. 

Lamsbroke Park, June 12tb. 

Harry was greatly affected at this letter. 
* Pray,' said he, wiping his eyes, ' what answer 
did you send to it. Lady Charlotte, if I may take 
so great a liberty as to ask you ? — I hope you 
will not be angry with me for asking, though I 
am afraid I have done a very bold thing.' * I 
have a copy of it here,' said her ladyship, « and 
will read it to you : I hope you will not take too 
much advantage of my making you my confidant, 
Mr. Lamsbroke,' added she, with a sweet smile, 
the poignancy of which made Harry's heart tin- 
gle as if it had been stung by a nettle I — she then 
took another paper out of her pocketbook and 
read as follows : 
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MT BIAS VRCLB, 

If you love your friend as sincereljr as jou 
saj, I am sure you would not have me do him 
any injury, which 1 must do if I give him any the 
least encouragement: I will tell yon the plain 
truth, my affections are wholly engaged, and I 
never will give my consent to make a man of ao 
much merit as you hold out Lord George to bo^ 
completely miserable. Upon this ground I have 
again refused him, and I will go so far as to say^ 
that unless I can obtain him on whom my wlmt 
heart is fixed, 1 will, I most solemnly declare to 
you, die unmarried. What your reasons maj 
be for throwing out such a terrible menace on 
your son, I know not, but I hope for your ex.* 
cuse, my dearest uncle, when I say, that I thfaris 
you have used him very ill in it. 
I remain, my dear uncle, 
Your very affectionate niece, 

Charlotte Orbt. 

Hindermark, June 16tb. 

Harry's face, which had been very mack 
flushed for some time, now glowed with a deeper 
red than ever, and raising his eyes, which he 
had scarce dared yet to do, to Lady Charlotte's, 
she dropt her face on her bosom painted all over 
with vermilion. Harry must be very dull In- 
deed not to see what was the matter with her 
ladyship, but his diffidence still kept him in 
doubt ; his modesty so blinded his eyes that he 
could not see what a happy man he was : 'tis no 
wonder the ladies should hate such a vice in n 
man when it gives them such a world of trouble I 
Poor Lady Charlotte ! she was so provoked at 
seeing him still in doubt that she could hare- 
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boxed his ears: it was all her own fault, she 
might have had impudent fellows plenty who 
would have had quickness of apprehension 
enough, and self-conceit enough too, not 1o have 
given her half the trouble — but Harrj was richljr 
woith her jpains if he had given her ten times as 
much : well, it is fit that the best things cost the 
nuMt, and, when a thing is worth a pound who 
should buy it for a penny ? When Lady Char- 
lotte dropther blushing face on her bosom, Harry 
nugi|t have taken her and put her in his pocket, 
and walked away with her if he pleased — but, 
thought he, surely, it cannot be myself that she 
hints at in her answer to my father — my merits 
are surely too small to deserve so much — there 
was a little silence, and Lady Charlotte played 
with a cowslip : what would Lord George, what 
would the baronet St. CU^r have given to have 
been in Harry's place at that moment ! Harry's 
face w.as so flushed, and he looked so excessively 
handsome, that Lady Charlotte was afraid to look 
that way, and so she played with a cowslip that 
grew at her side. Harry, by accident turned 
his eyes towards her to look what it was she was 
doing, when sitting rather on the advantage 
ground, and being tall too, be dropt his eyes into 
her bosom and saw his letter in it : ^ My letter is 
very happy, Lady Charlotte,' said he, *to be 
where it is.' Lady Charlotte smiled, with her 
eyes downcast upon the con slip, for »he did not 
look up, perhaps, for fear of frightening Harry's 
eyes away, knowing very well what pretty shy 
things they were. * May I dare io hope,' said 
be, Mhat it did not come into the place where it 
is, by accident, but by — ^by — by — favour V She 
■miled again wiih a blush, still looking at the 
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quite away, so that hiUbuId only see a bit of ha 
ear, just as if she had not a mind to see what her 
hand did which was at that time quite behind 
her, and gently squeezed Harry's hand that held 
her's. Now the wonder is what the ladies will 
say to Lady Charlotte for doing such a shocking 
thing as that ? but her ladyship might have auf- 
fered a little spasmodick affection, just at that 
moment, which contracted her fingers a little.— 
Well, women are made, amongst other things, 
to delight a man's heart, and they certainly now 
and then answer that purpose to admiration* 
Confound the toads ! Old Crab used to say, it is 
nothing but their impudence makes them modest ! 
for they and the devil very well know it to be 
the surest way to get hold of the men. 

Lady Charlotte and Harry had now convinced 
each other of their mutual affection, for, by the 
gentle squeeze which she gave Harry's hand, he 
had no longer any doubt, diffident as he was, that 
he was the happy man alluded to in her lady- 
ship's letter to his father ; this grand prelimina- 
ry being settled. Lady Charlotte apprized him 
with bow much secrecy they must at present 
act ; he had some very formidable rivals, one of 
whom had all liis father's interest, who was quite 
the sort of man to put his menaces in execution 
upon the terms named in his letter ; * None, 
therefore, must know, Mr. Lamsbroke, what en- 
gagements we may form together,' said her lady- 
ship ; * be you prepared for any face which I 
may choose to put on before others; we will 
write no more letters, fur letters, you see, may 
be lost, none must know but ourselves what bae 

Sassed this evening, no, not our most intimate 
lends ; be you but silent, leave the rest to roe. 
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tiie baronet, or any otherttan had seized upon it ; 
but she remained silent, and sat as quiet as a 
mouse, and, though it charmed her beyond ex* 

Ereasion to hear the man whom she loved make 
ive to her, yet she could not help feeling pity 
for what he felt in the struggles between his love 
aad his diffidence. But she had a good deal of 
^>ite in her for all that, and was determined to be 
revenged on him for having teased her so long, 
and leavhig it to accident at last to bring her his 
note, and, but for the said accident, had teased 
her half a year longer perhaps ; so she held her 
tongue, like a cunning puss, to feast her ears, 
that h)ved sweet things as well as any girl's ears 
in the world, though she could have talked fast 
enough if she had had a mind io interrupt him. 
Certainly these were some of the happiest nio- 
tnenta of her life, and the most prudish could not 
blame her for makmg the best of them, when it is 
Considered that what gave them their highest 
felish was, that the pleasure she felt was inno- 
cent. Harry, now taking courage from her 
baabfulness as she had lately done from his, 
leaned a little over her to get a sight of her face, 
upon which she started a little, for she thought 
he was going to kiss her, he had not a thought, 
however, of taking so great a liberty, though he, 
whom she was determined to make ber husband, 
might, have done it and been forgiven. ^My 
dear Lady Charlotte,' said he, * pray tell me 
one thing, — is the person who now sits by your 
aide, he whom you so kindl}' alluded to in your 
letter to my father ? tell me, pray tell me, give 
me some sign of what you cannot speak, let this 
dear hand, which I now hold in mine, speak for 
you :' she turned her back to him and her head 
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put on a good pace, for I am snre the in9tnic» 
tion which we shall receive from my uDcle Bat's 
sermon will repay us richly for our tears.' * Can 
you tell me the particulars of this sad event V 
said she. ' I can/ said Harry ; ^ come, I wil 
tell you the melancholy story as we walk alongy 
if you love tragedies it will suit you, for it is a 
story full of wo.* — * Why,* said she, * I own that 
I have rather a turn for comedy than tragedy, but 
I shall like to hear yoii tell me the story never- 
theless, for there is always one comfort in a sad 
story, the pleasure that comes from a coiiip«F 
rison of our happier lot with the miseries oC 
others.* Saying which, she gave Harry anotlier 
sweet smile, and observed the tears on his rosy 
cheeks. * O Lady Charlotte,* said Harry, * yo« 
smile at my weakness, but I know, from my <MiV9 
feelings, how to feel for this poor young many I 
do indeed, and cannot help — * Harry couM get 
no further, but hid his face in his handkerckief. 
If Lady Charlotte could have done as she would, 
she had flung her snowy armf about Harry*» 
neck, and kissed him for his tender-heartedneii. 

OLD CRAB'S FUNERAL SERMOBT, 

PRXACHIO AT 

THE BURIAL OF JOHN CARTLAND. 

WaiTTEN BY GEORGE GROVE. 
Man it cat down like a Flower of the Field. 

This comparison suits very well with my pre- 
sent purpose : the man whom we now put into the 
earth was cut down in the flower of Ufet "^^ 
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ujlon this I shall argue as follows ; first, the shorter 
man's life is, the better ; secondlj, the sooner 
men prepare for death, the better ; and thirdly, 
the less we lament those who are gone before us, 
the better. And, first, the shorter man's life is, 
the better, for his troubles are shorter too, and^ 
no man, I think, can well complain of that : we 
often hear men complain of too many troubles 
but none of too few : if we ask a man whether 
he would choose twenty years of misery or for- 
ty, one would think him beside his wit if he 
clu>8e the longer term, and, I think, with good 
reason ; but yetj if any one were to be asked 
whether he would choose a long life or a short 
one, and he chose the short one, we should think 
bim beside his wits too : now there must be an 
errour somewhere in this thing, and it may make 
for our advantage to look for it : A man is bora 
to trouble, saith Job, as sure as the sparks fly 
upwards, for so I think the Hebrew should be 
translated ; and I suppose there is none of us 
who will take upon him to contradict that ; trou- 
ble therefore we must find in the world ; it is an 
enemy which we must meet and contend with afli 
long as we stay in it ; life, therefore, is a state of 
warfare,. not of peace ; truces there may be in it, 
^ but never peace, and those, too, very few and 
very short : it appears then that we must all meet 
trouble and contend with it, that we all do so 
needs no argument to prove it here : in this war 
many fall early sacrifices, like the poor young 
man who now lies dead before us : some stand it 
out for many years and still get the better of their 
wounds, and still fight on, until old age join^^ 
hands with the common enemy, and very soon 
Makes it a matter of irresistible odds : what shaR 
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we gftj then ? is it good to live in aa eteraal seoC* 
fle ? iu continual bickerings ? under perpetual 
hruiaes ? as soon as, and sometimes sooner Hum 
one wound is healed^ to get another, and often in 
the same gash too ? what keeps us all in-love with 
anguish thus ? or, am I in an errour, and it be trse 
that we are not fond of pain ? but if we are fond 
of life we must needs take pain into the accoaa^ 
for with life it comes and to life it sticks as long 
as life lasts, then the shorter life is the better, for 
we cannot get rid of pain until we do get rid of 
life, do what we will : pains and troubles ettfaar 
of the mind, the canker that ate out this poor 
jonng man's heart, or of the body, which few 
men are strangers to, goad and scourge us through 
the world, and, one would think, would make as 
glad to make haste through it. What if we were 
forced to stop in our way ? if we were tied up to 
be lashed ? what if we could not get into our 
graves out of the reach of the whip if we woidd ? 
what if we were held for a hundred years at a 
time to be flogged without being permitted to take 
one step all that time towards the quiet tomb ? let 
such as would choose long lives thmk on that: let 
them think how glad they would be to have their 
cords untied, and with what joy they would make 
the best of their way to their sepulchre where tiM 
bitter scourge cannot follow them. This were some 
matter of consideration ; ease after pain is certainly 
something, and a precious something too, men 
would not be so over-fond of life, if this matter were 
well weighed, as they are ; and it were an argu- 
ment with them, one would think, to get prepar- 
ed to die, to be ready at a moment's call, and 
listen with eager expectation for their names to be 
named. How 8t. Paul wishes to be with 
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IfftBtar i hear what he saja on this matter, * if ia 
this life odIj we had hope, we should be of all 
Bien the most miserable !' Of whom doth he 
speak ? of Christiaos : of those very meo whose 
Messed estate bids the fairest of all others for 
happiness : of those whom Christ, of those whom 
the Hoij Ghost descended from heaven itself to 
save and to comfort! Now, if we will take St. 
Paol's word for it, a short life were better, or 
whj should he wish to be with Christ ? Why 
weep we then over this untimely bier? why do 
we say, * alas my brother !' why mingle we our 
tears with the flowers that are scattered on his 
grave ? Is he not where St. Paul so much wish* 
ed to be ? The moral and religious excellence of 
Us life bid fairly for it, my good friends. These 
hands made a christian soldier of him, and from 
this place have we handed him down the armour 
to protect him in the battle : God's will be done 
—If he be content to take the young warriour so 
soon out of the conflict, why need we lament ? 
why grieve that his contest should be so short ? 
Who could be glad to see him linger here ? Our 
youth lose an example, it is true ; that is a loss, 
and a grievous loss when goodness is so scarce as 
H is : but let ba^ men tremble, and be thankful 
diat they are not called to their account, so much 
leas fit to meet their account than he; that they 
have more time allowed, if they please, to have 
their faults whipped out of them ; but a man can- 
not live too short a time that is fit to go to heav- 
en ; and why ? — wherefore should a good man 
five in troubles ? if ripe for heaven why not be 
gathered ? Let God pick and choose where he 
pleases amongst us — why contest the matter? for 
to- grieve at whitt God does, is a kind of contest 
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with him. If a short life were oofit^ we sboold all 
liye to be verj old, but gioce more die that are 
not grown old than are, the cast is against long 
lives, and it is God's will that fewer should live to 
be very old, and that, it is like, out of compassioii 
for our sufferings in this world, which are shaip 
and manifold ; and what a merciful thing it u 
in our Heavenly Father to knock off the bolts 
and shackles of the flesh ! to set the suffering 
soul free from its prison ! to take the spirit to 
himself and put it out of the reach of trouble ! 
But the loss of friends we must needs call a mis* 
fortune, and death a grief: — and yet why should 
it be a grief? must we needs always fall in with 
the ways and errours of the world, and call griefs 
what the world calls griefs ? Death, which the 
world calls a grief, can do no good man ill : — ^ill! it 
is the way to his reward : death is the door that 
lets him into heaven. — Why should we grudge at 
this ? why should we grudge at a good man's 
being made eternally happy ? that he is taken out 
of the stone's throw of misfortune ? that bis 
soul is sifted from the dust of this earth ? that he 
joins the company ^ of saints, and good men made 
perfect V But it said that when a man is taken out 
of the world he can do no more good in it, that his 
widow, perhaps, and his orphans are left to sbifl 
for themselves, who were supported by hit in- 
dustry, and protected by his arm : — be it said, 
and be it answered, that when he goes cut of the 
world he does not take the providence of God 
out of the world along with him ; in what better 
hands can be leave all that is dear to him oa 
earth than in the hands of providence? God, 
who calls him from his post, can set another watch 
at it ; and if his widow and his orphans take cai^ 
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to do what God bids them, there will no harm 
come to them until Ood breaks his word with 
them, which will never be. A good man ia 
gone, and, to use the language of the world, we 
shall see him no more: not on earth it is true, we 
cannot expect that, nor ought we to wish it for 
Us sake and for our own : for his sake, — for 
which of his friends would lend a hand to pull 
hiffl back again into a world of troubles ? for our 
own, — for what pain and grief would it be to us to 
■ee bun banished from the realms of bliss into a 
fhce which is none other than the house of wo 
and bitterness ? Could we bear, upon his return 
io if, to hear his lamentations for a moment ? Foe 
wluit must a man feel at such a change ? to be 
taken out of heayen and committed to this earth, 
as il were to a house of correction, to be torn 
vmmy from the societj of saints and angels, and 
cast down amongst agang of thieves, slanderers, 
fcniicators, drunkards, murderers, blasphemers, 
msGreants, and adulterers ? would not this be to 
jbMDgb him into hell ? — Who then can complain 
of too short a life, s/iouldered on all sides by such 

X abates as these? A good man lies in this 
world like a pearl in the mud : how unfit a 
place, mj friends, for one who is fit for heaven ! 
inch a one is not at home on earth, he is here a 
ttranger, he belongs to heaven ! — Now if it please 
God to send his angel down to pick out what is 
worthy of heaven amongst us, why, the i»ooner 
heaven takes its own the better : and if we are 
Id no mind to lose a good friend, or a good rela* 
ticm for ever, let us look about us, quit our sins, 
purify our lives, and make all ready to follow him 
and meet him in heaven : and few will deny, I 
Ikiaki that the sooner this happens to any of n% 
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B tempted into hell it is his own fault ; if, by the 
kwjraocy of Tirtuc, he is raised to heaven, it will 
be set down to his merit, and his reward will be 
great. If a man be asked, whether he would 
ckoose hell or heaven f we know his answer very 
veil; but how comes it to pass that he will not 
pvl himself in the way to get that thing which lie 
vottld like the best of the two ? here comes in a 
man's sins, and push him out of the road, and 
ialo hell, when he would put himself forward on 
the way to heaven : now, if he is so great a fool 
ai not to contest the matter with his sins, what 
it it but to say that heaven is not worth a man's 
fighfing for ? now the best preparation for death 
h to ti^ht manfully against the devil, this is to 
ight the good fight spoken of in Scripture, and 
k is for victory in this battle that the crown, also 
aaaaed in Scripture, is held out. But the reward 
B at a great tiistance, we may say, and the bat- 
tle ia at hand ; yet we may say this without being 
at all able to prove if, for Mhis nicht our soula 
■aj- be required of us,' as the Script urc says, 
then the reward is not at a great distance, but 
near ns, and may be si ill nearer for any 
we know of the matter : a man, therefore, 
irill not fi<;ht on is a fool, or a coward, or 
hath, for the very conditions on which we take 
istencc is to breast it out apiinst difficiil- 
dangers, sin, and the dovil. What an idiot 
wmmt he be who will tiisht, till he dies, for an earth- 
Ir reward, which |^e must pnrt wi*h too, if he 
Etes to get it ; and \\\\\ not flight till death for a 
kawenly reward, which, if he gets it, nothing 
CH takefro'u hini, not even di\»lh itself, e\cn if 
kdies in tlu? conllict, wliich would deprive him 
tf Ae earthly thing which he fights for to all in> 
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tents tDd purposes ; what ah tdtot, I saj^ muit 
such a one be ! and who but a fool would call him 
wise ? The hazard a man runs by cutting off hk 
preparation for death, if at all considered, would 
terrify the stoutest heart. Put the case thus : I 
am very well to-day, I never was in better health 
in my life, but yet I cannot count the value of 
one moment upon to-morrow, for, as the Scripture 
says, * A man knows not what a day may bring 
forth :' yet, behold all things lie about me at sixes 
and sevens, I drink, I game, I swear, 1 lie, I 
steal, I blaspheme, I commit fornication, I com- 
mit adultery, I bear false witness, I fight duels 
and commit murder, and all this, when by tfato 
hour to-morrow I may stand at the bar of heaven 
with such a load of sins as this upon mj shoul- 
ders ! — Why, would not a man deserve to be put 
into hell for a month, or for any given time, and 
thank any one who would do it if it would bring 
him to his senses, that chooses, for it is his choice, 
to go on daj after day in this manner without 
* taking any thought for the morrow,' as the Scrip* 
ture says? < Sufficient for the day would indeed 
be the evil thereof,' if a man were to be cast 
into hell, in it, I suppose, or he would have such 
tn appetite tor evil tnat might surprise any body ! 
— We are all of us sinners : we go on making 
false step after false step, and the very best of 
us can do no more than sin and repent by turns, 
and, as soon as our tears have washed one spot 
away, comes another, and a Ijlacker perhaps than 
any yet repented of. — But yeU kind mercy re- 
ceives the golden censer, with the sweet incense 
of sorrow burning, at the hands of our great In- 
tercessor, who, if he sees us err yet sees us weep 
for our errours, propitiates him who sent him to 



>ire Ds : kt us veep tiicii, not lor the dead, but 
for the living; < which briix^ me to the third uul 
bit dirisioa of my scrmoa ;^ not becaase this 
good jouog man is gone to heaven £o «cod, bat 
for our sins, which will bar our oieefin^ with hm 
once again, and that never to be parted. A tea; 
for the dead is an honour to hh toaih ; if it be a 
debt let us paj it and have done witJi it : tear?, 
it is true, give ease to the h^art, but we mu*t 
fight against the disease, or tear? ir,^y fall to cure 
it: sorrow isaneneoiy both to the vmi and the 
body, it is one of tho^e paaslon? which we iziu.*t 
meet in the field afore »id, we aiu<t oppc-e it 
maafuUj if we look to oppose it eScctLall y : it 
canoot long stand its zround before the true so-- • 
dier; it is a foe that must be ^rappicd wIrLM; — 
but manj die of grief, there are iome for r, horn 
sorrow is loo strong, here lit* before l>, ala^, a 
sad instance of it, oiic into who^e brain zrici 
brought a fatal plirenay which pushed him on, 
not knowing what he did, to seit-deatruction! — 
This is true : but it gives additional force to my 
argument, for the more potent our foe the .stron- 
ger armour must we put on to meet him : if wc 
are conquered, and notwithstanding fouzbt our 
iMat, we have done our dutj, and shall be met 
at the gates of heaven, by angels attuning this 
bjma to their harps, * Come, thou good and 
faithful servant, enter into the joys of our Lord !' 
It may be asked, how can we better show our 
loTe for our friend, than by our sorrows for his 
leas ? It were well to ask in return, whether he 
be lost or not ? If he be gone to heaven, one 
cannot well say that he is lost : we must look to 
be sure (hat he is lost, or we may grieve when 
we ought to rejoice ; if we are not sure that he is 
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bid adieu to any child whom God is pleased la 
call for, with this consolation, that he may be 
wanted to fill some place in heaven. I would 
not be thought^ my dear friends, to insult your 
sorrows, as is not unfrequently the case, by call- 
ing the cause of your grief a trifle ; this is none 
other than to call a man a fool for his pains, and 
set down his sorrows to the score of weakness 
and folly : to lose a favourite child is one ct* the 
greatest of human calamities, but yet let us take 
notice, that the greater any calamity is that 
befals us, the greater merit hath our resignatioa 
too, in our acquiescence to the divine will. 'Let 
us make ourselves friends out of our calami- 
ties, and misfortunes, that when we fall they may 
receive us into everlasting habitations/ 

Come then, my good friends, let us wipe away 
our tears, let us bury our sorrows with the de* 
ceased in the grave : if he could speak to us out 
of the clouds, it would be the first advice he 
would give us, for such was his advice until hii 
intellect became a ruin, and his senses were 
destroyed : a tender regard to his memory I well 
know that he would have us cherish, but to see 
us nurse our grief, that scorpiou of the soul, would 
give him pain in proportion to his love for us : 
Let us set him in our presence, and do nothing 
that would grieve him if he were conscious of our 
actions ; he himself fell a victim to sorrow, how 
then were it likely that he should approve that 
very thing in us which did him so much hurt ? 
There is one thing which we ought to take 
notice of, and that is, that the better a man is, 
the better he takes consolation, the bad mas, 
if any, is the inconsolable man, because he can 
have the least title to the best of all other cense- 
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btioH, Bundj, religioas consolation : for religioD, 
iHtead of pourii^ comfort into his wounds, fills 
Mi mind with terrour and dismay, so much so, 
Ibft he does all he can to get it out of his 
IhMghAs, as the most unwelcome intruder there, 
that he is rather a fit object of its 
than its consolation : but this by the 
wsf. To return : no man, one would think, would 
dBB|r, ttat die shorter our sorrows are the better, 
becaiHM, sorrow is no very pleasant thing, and who 
w —l d Bot get rid of an unpleasant thing as soon 
aa he could ? when I say the shorter our sorrows 
are the better, I mean no dishonour to the dead, 
or te any that he is not worth a tear, for then my 
advice were giren where it was not wanted, for 
there ia no need to tell any body not to mourn for 
what they do not care for : And who laments 
the worthless ? there is no need to check people's 
tears when none are like to be shed: by no 
means ; — but when the good, I will not say die, 
but come to an untimely grave, we need advice, 
every comfort, and every consolatbn : it is then 
oar sorrows are most apt to exceed bounds ; it 
18 then our griefs want a check the most, and tbe 
more I insist upon this, the better compliment I 

C.y to the dead : The more we strive to get the 
tter of our grief for the deceased, the greater 
the contest with our sorrows, the more we honour 
the departed, for it serves only to prove the 
strength and violence of our wo. To come 
nearer to ourselves, we see in (he sad instance 
upon the bier, how hurtful grief is to our bodies, 
and what ills it brings on them ; it hath the power>^ 
if not checked, to seize on the brain itself, to 
overturn the throne of reason, and throw the soul 
into confusion : not to advert to the old topicks^ 
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pUiosopher, Lord George and the baronet all 

took different ways amongst the gardens and the 

ihrabberies to look for Ladj Charlotte. Gene- 

fiere first ran up stairs to her ladyship's apart- 

aent, where she used at times to spend an hour 

IB retirement, for she had a way of getting a 

good deal out of society of late, but found the 

door locked, which, indeed, was no new thing, for 

she aljrays locked her room door whether in it. 

or not in it, and none knew if she was in it, for 

she would not answer at times when she was in 

it; this Genevieve knew, and, after a knock, went 

away. 

Lord George said that he had seen her ladyship 
at her window when they took their walk afler 
dioner, but had not seen her since that time ; so 
the foor persons aforesaid went out a-hunting for 
Lady Charlotte, and it was Lord George's good 
fortune to find the game. He met her and Har- 
ry, on their return from Oaken Grove. ' How far 
has your ladyship been walking V said he, cast- 
ing a look of some displeasure on Harry ; ^you 
do this young gentleman, I think, too much honour 
to prefer his company to that of all the rest of the 
party put together.' ' Mr. Lamsbroke is a great 
favourite of mine, my lord,' said she, ' and I ask- 
ed him to walk with me to Oaken Grove this 
evening ; and, to tell you the truth, I liked his 
company and conversation so well, that I shall 
certainly take another walk wilh him soon.' — * If 
youdoj madam,' said his lordship pettishly, *I 
■hall take leave to tell that gentleman that he will 
please me better if he walks by himself.' < Pray, 
my lord,' said she, ' how came you by any au- 
thority to prescribe to me with whom I shall walk, 
«r with whom I shall not walk ? Your pleasure 
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has rerj little weight with mei and, I dare aaj, 
quite as little with Mr. Lamsbroke, with whom I 
shall most certaiiilj walk, if I please, witiioul 
comii^ to yoD to say, Pray, my lord, will yon 
give me hare to walk with Mr. Lamsluroke ? otf 
Is it your pleasure that I walk with Sir Henry St 
Clair V Upon which she laughed in his lordship's 
£Ke, and told him that he gave himself grMi 
airs! ^Oivemeleave to say, madam, that If hoold 
feel very little interest in your society if 1 eMr 
pressed no regret at seeing it squandered awmy 
upon the undeserving,' sanl his lordship. * U 
you knew yourself,' said she, 'you would not 
feel that regret, if you knew me, you would take 
care not to express it : but, afler aU, what can 
I add to yoQ by being whh you, or take from you 
by b^ng with another V * Yourself, madam,' said 
his lordship, * which, like the significant figure^ 
gives a cypher all its value.' * I heard Mr.'Lame^ 
broke say that when Julia, in a frolick, ran away 
from Mr. George Grove ; after what you have 
said of him, I am surprised that jt>u can conde- 
scend to borrow his wit, and contract a debt 
which you will never be able to pay.' * It givea 
me very little satisfaction,' said his lordship, * to 
hear you praise that young gentleman at all ; aody 
though you may say what you please, I diall drop 
a hint in his ear that I will not hear him praised 
hy you, madam, at my expense.' . ' You are ft 
very pleasant sort of person, though not a little 
fond of quarrelling, if you make one person's 
commendation the grounds of falling out with 
anofher : you are far enough, my lord, from be- 
ing a wit yourself, it is true, but I did not know 
till this moment, that you had not good sense 
enough not to be displeased at it in another.' 
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'To have oeitlier wit nor good sense/ said his 
lordship, * is certainly to be very much a fool, 
lod your ladyship has done me a great deal of 
ikmoar to tell me so to my face : but the very 
first moment that a woman finds a man to be her 
slave, she will not stick to call him a fool wheo 
he can so very easily find out the reason why he 
merits that title of distinction. But 1 must give 
that young gentleman, who has just left us, a 
little good advice about walking ; for if he does 
not walk to please me, I will make him walk out 
with me where he will not be best pleased to go !' 
added his lordship angrily. ^ This is very fine !' 
laid Lady Charlotte; 'I, myself, asked Mr. Lams- 
broke to walk with me to Oaken Grove, what 
he did was done at my instance ; if I chose 
to take him instead of my footman, my lord, what 
have you to do with that V ' What another 
man takes of your company, madam, I set down 
as a robbery upon myself.' ^ A man must take 
what is your own property, my lord, before he 
can be said to rob you ; my company is not quite 
that jeU and if I see much of these humours, is 
not like ever to be.' < Delightful if !' exclaimed 
his lordship, kneeling down in a puddle, and 
faking her ladyship's hand, which she snatched 
from him in a moment, ' if there can be any con- 
ditions lipon which I could ever claim your sweet 
society for my own, name them, O name them, 
most lovely of thy sex, and not one change in* 
Ovid's Metamorphoses shall be so sudden as 
mine from what you hale to what you love !' 
* You had best go and get clean stockings, my 
lord, for you" have kneeled in a very dirty 
place,' said Lady Charlotte ; 'and then, 1 think, 
I shall like you a little better.' < Am I ever t« 



be put off with some cruel jest V said he ; * foir 
heaven's sake, Lady Charlotte — ' * And for 
heaven's sake, Lord Oeorge/ ^d she, * why wiU 
you kneel in a puddle V * O most divine of w«* 
men V exclaimed he, * I would kneel in the middle 
of an ocean.' < O most divine of men 1' said 
Lady Charlotte, * do you take me for a duck, thai 
you fall to courting me in a pond of water?' 'i 
did not know where I was, or what I did/ said 
he— ^ what can I do ? how act ? what perform^ to 
purchase me the smallest grace in that lovely 
bosom V * Why,' said her ladyship, * in the first 

Slace, I lay my injunctions on you to be civil to 
Ir. Lamsbroke ; I insist upon that, my lord, if 
he walk% with me twenty miles in a day ; andf 
now I think of it, I shall often ask him to walk 
with me, since you have made such a fus:; about 
it, on purpose to try you : in the second place, I 
must msist upon it, that you send me no more 
letters, my window cannot stand open five mi- 
nutes, without having one scrawl or other thrown 
in at it.' ^ A man whose passion,' quoth his 
lordship, ^ is so ardent as mine, whose soul wonld 
cease to think, if not of you, a bosom' — * Well,' 
said she, * I have heard all this, twenty timet 
over, my lord, and I have told you my mind upoo 
the matter in such a way, that it is impossible to 
be misunderstood — I will not say that my miod 
will never change, or how things may be, wfaeo I 
•see your lordship in clean stockings, but if you 
come down in the mud thus, it were better if you 
came a-courting in boots ;' saying which, she ran 
into the house. 

The irresistible influence of the charm had 
wrought such wonders in the constitution of the 
beautiful milk-maid, that she had picked up her 
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cnnriWf ts they lay of the ckickeM, and wm 
grown as plump aa one of her father's bars- 
fiiwls : the bans of marriage had been put 
Wf by Old Crab three times, in his church, and 
a flMnth had now passed since that ceremony : 
OU Crab and Mr. Grove, had settled their plaa 
af pvQfvisioo finr their children, the lease of Dairy* 
Mead was drawn and signed, the workmen had 
already begun to build the cottage in it, and the 
Sttie gveve, fiunous for Julia's arbour, was to be 
.waDed in with the rest of the pleasure grounds : 
ill tliia was to be done at Mr. Grove's expense, 
and the young couple to take up their abode at 
Hindermark until tneir house was ready to re- 
ceive them : This became Mr. and Mrs. Grove's 
plaything, and they were always amusing them* 
selves fai Dairy«Mead when the weather permit- 
ted them. George Grove was chasing Julia one 
day in the shrubberies at Hindermark for a kiss, 
when Old Crab, coming to Mr. Grove's house, 
stept behind a Portugal laurel, and saw what 
ttey had no mind should be seen ; Julia, to give her 
Iter due, had run into one of the thickest shades 
alie could find, to hide herself from George per- 
haps, when he caught the breathless fugitive 
eleae by the Portugal laurel that hid Old Crab, 
and bad Julia in his arms, when the old gentle- 
mn popped out upon them : * You jade !' quoth 
Old Crab, * why did'nt you run into the house V 
and cailght her by the arm — George stole away — 
^Come,' said he, *'tis high time you fix your 
day, or I shall fix one for you, these are fine 
doings !' Julia panted and held her head down, 
to hide her blushes : name your day this 
moment, or this day three weeks shall be the 
day ; why don't you speak, wench ?' * If you 
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please, papa/ said she. * Please, indeed !' quoU^ 
Old Crab ; ' I wonder you are not ashamed oT 
yourself, romping about in this manner, as if yoa 
were mad ! a fine idle hussej you are grown^ a^d 
be hanged to ye, while I am forced to pay one (o 
do all your work for you, you hoiden ! * Indeed 
papa, I should like to go a-milking again as I usej 
to do, now I am got well again, and look to tha 
dairy too— those were happy days, papa : bat 
indeed, papa, I am very happy, very indeed, and 
very thankful too for all my happiness,* falling w 
her knees before Old Crab, with the tears runoiog 
down her face : ' Happy,' (]Uoth Old Crab, * aye, 
I don't know what the plague should ail you 
else, romping about with a handsome young fel- 
low .' you shall come home and there stay, until 
the ceremony is over, and see no more of ueorge, 
until he comes to bring you to church.' Julia 
looked behind her to see if George was in sight, 
but she saw no more of him for a long time, not 
indeed until her wedding-day. 

Uenevievc had taken it into her head that ahe 
should not have any the least objection to be 
married on the same day with Julia — indeed ibe 
sat her heart upon it, and left no stone unturned 
in order to it : but, after some consideration, she 
found out that a woman could not well be marriedt 
unless a man could be found for her husband, and 
this was a lucky discovery, which thing might 
have escaped one less in a hurry than she : 
Now Genevieve wan so far from getting married, 
that she had not got so much as an offer, from 
the man on whom she had fixed her heart, nor 
had she any reason hoou to expect one, or, in- 
deed, at all, unless she could court the philoso- 
pher in the shape of a Greek folio ; she had a fine 
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firecian fitce, indeed, and that was something in 

ber favour. That she was in love with Acerbns 

vas a thing as well known to him as if he had 

tead it in Aristotle, for she courted him as far as 

she dared to do, and, as hot things are apt to 

communicate their heat, she had so far But 

hold, proportion is one of the graces of archi- 
tecture, a few bricks one way or the other are 
no great matter, a man may nut them in hh eye 
and see none the worse for them, he might grum- 
ble, perhaps, if he had a barge-load shot into it, 
and say they hurt his sight — we will therefore 
stop the trowel here, reader, and put the rest of 
our matter into the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 

lu ContiDuatioD. 

Ws hare left a broken sentence, but we will 
build to it, and fill all holes in due time : we shall 
DOW proceed to say how love suited Genevieve's 
high stomach — it lay very hard upon it, reader — 
and, what was worse, she could not get rid of it 
any way — no, it stuck like a spunge and swelled 
there : 6nding this, how very wise it was in her 
to give up being mistress where she could not be 
master, and fall to obey where she could not corn- 
mand ! Love is vastly fond of bringing down a 
proud stomach : Genevieve had queened it over 
the men like a tyrant, but her reign was now over, 
and it was her turn to be a subject and to have het 
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crown caat^o th® ground : whefc she cast bcr* 
self one warm daj, and Lady Charlotte came to 
look at her, as it hath been said : yes, she lay at 
her full length on the grass under a green tree, fif 
posture for one so humbled, and confessed her 
passion to her friend : who, it jnay be remem- 
bered, kindly instructed her ia the way to catch 
the philosopher : and ahe had now practised 
what her friend advised her with much patience 
and some success : she had become entomolo^st 
and studied insects, made collections, and, her 
purse giving her great advantages over the poor 
philosopher, she bad bought foreign beetles, api- 
ders, butterflies, and a vai-iety of curious creepmg 
things, and a grand compound microscope that 
cost her forty guineas : she fed caterpillars, 
toads, and lizards in boxes, and gave up her 
mind wi<h all diligence to the propagation of dip- 
tera, hymenoptera, aptera, and coleoptera : After 
some time the philosopher got scent of these 
things by a side win<l, and he followed her up 
stairs one day to her dressing-room which she 
had turned into a museum, the sight of which 
touched the philosopher's heart to the auick : 
* What do you want, you great blockhead V amid 
she, turning round at her door and seeing hun 
creeping up stairs after her, * what d'ye hunt 
nic about for V saying which she put the key 
into the lock of the door inside anu locked the 
philosopher out : She then took out her grand 
microscope, which was made of shining brass 
and highly finished, and set it out on a table 
directly opposite to the key-hole of the door and 

Erctended to begin some eihibitions : The phi- 
^ ^sopher stood outside the same and put his eye 
into the key-hole, but in vain. Geneviefe saw 
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tiiat the brass tongue had fallen over i(, ami put 
it aside ; the philosophet- irici) nsrain, and i^ot a 
tight of the amorous Genevieve's whole appara- 
tus ! He knew in a moment what it was, and fell 
into a rapture at the sight of it I I'c knorkcd at 
her door, begged and prayed to be lot in — but 
10 Tain ! so the poor pJiilosophcr was e'en forred 
to stancl outside the door and sec Genevieve and 
her microscope, through the key -hole, it f;rievc(i 
her heart to hear the poor man beg at her iloor, 
and she felt a sensation which she iievor had felt 
before at the prayers of any man : but she obey- 
ed the artful Lady Charlotte's orders, and let 
him stand and peep and beg, and beg and pcop 
for an hour. Poor Acerbus had long since been 
saving all the money he could scrape toj:cther 
to buy a microscope, and liad not yet got enough 
lo buy one of inferiour excellence, but when he 
saw through the key-hole that Genevieve had 
got one of the very best tliat could possibly be 
bought for money, the sight of it made his heart 
leap within him. * Pray, Jenny, let me sec your 
microscope,' said he. Miet along, you imperti- 
nent coxcomb,' said slie, ' how do you iinnw 
what I have got V Slie then took out a very 
fine case of outlandish insects, and held (lic:n no 
full before the key-hole as to give huii a bight of 
a collection that had cost her twenty guineas. 
The philosopher was in agonies, and scurce 
knowing what he did, began to push the door. 
Do or say whatever he could, however, the 
cruel puss would not let him come in, but had 
the barbarity to run to her door and put the 
brass tongue down over the key-hole, and tlu; 
philosopher could see no more. I pon which 
he took his book out of his pocket, sat him down 
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at her door and read till she came out at it, bol 
she locked it after her. Now he grew extremely 
earoest with her to be shown her curiosities, bat 
she put him oS*. The philosopher was always 
getfing to her key-hole, and, what instructiona 
the artful Lady Charlotte had given her friend 
in the management of her key-hole we cannot say, 
Genevieve, however, shewed the philosopher ft 
great many odd things through it ; and how could 
she tell, with a thick oak door before her eyes, 
when he was at her key-hole ? — ^It was impossi- 
ble, for her garter coming loose one day, she tied 
it, by some accident, just opposite to the key- 
hole, and showed the pnilosopher, amongst other 
curiosities, one of the most beautiful ankles in the 
world ! His favourite pointer, Ponto, who was 
in Genevieve's dressing-room, jumped up at that 
moment, smelled his master, and ran to the door 
and whined. Genevieve caught the dog op in 
her arms, and, giving him half a dozen kisses, put 
him out at if, and said, * Get along, vou nsstj 
toad ! I can't think what it is that oringi yom 
here !' Acerbus saw her kiss the dog ttroagb 
the key-hole, and was not a little surpriM^ at the 
difference of poor Ponto's treatment inside and 
outside the door, for he came out with a piece of 
sweet cake in his mouth. The philosopner now 
made a push, whether Genevieve's pretty ankle 
ran in his head or what, and got bis body, no 
small one, between the door and the door-poet, 
so that Genevieve could not shut it again. Now 
such a great strong creature as she was, might 
easily have pushed him out and shut her door, 
but, seeing him eager after something, she did not 
do it, and, though she called him an hundred 
blockheads^ she would not have hurt him for the 
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world: she gave way ami he came in, but there 
was noihing to be seen : he pressed her a^ain, 
with more ardour than ever, to show hiiu lier col- 
lections of insects and her microscope, but a!a«, 
this was not what she wanted him to pie^s hor 
for! jet it pleased her too to have the iiiiin v. V.om 
she so fondly loved press her for any thin;.'. 
Now when one sees another fonil of what o::05c!f 
is fond of, one cannot help feelinc: a litile foi. J:ilss 
for (hat person whose likings suit our own : Cie- 
DCTieve's excessive beantv often a-iracteil the 
eyes of the philosopher, but he always h.ul cor- 
tenled himself wiiii a look, but now a si;:h esc a- 
ped her, and there was a soft suliusion in her eyes 
which might have been more easily ionsliued 
than a sentence in Aristotle. ' 31y dear Jen- 
ny,' said he, *pray j-rant me one thine-' She 
asked him what it w as, caul for some reason- 
dropt her chin upon her neck aiul blushed. 

* Nay, Jenny,' sn»d he, 'it is noiiilr*^ to blush 
at,' — She wished it had been I — He took her 
band, but she did not box his ears as she had 
served others, but stood as still as a mouse and 
did nothing but blush. ' What do you want. 
vou fool r said she, ccntlv twislini: her hand as 
if $he had no mind to take it away from him. 

* Pray let me see your microscope, Jenn^^ V said 
Acerbus. * What will you give me,' said she, 
balf yielding, *to show you it?' * Dear Jenny,' 
said he eagerly, 'I will give you any thin^ — 1 
will give 30U a kiss to let me see it I' Now this 
the philosopher had often done at meetintrs^nd 
at partings, ana thought no more of it than whai 
a little kindness came to, and (loncvieve had a- 
often returned it, as a relation midit di>, witLo.ir 
dreaming of a blush: but tiie philosopher w ii^ 
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now taught how one kiss differs from anothery a 
difference which Porphyry hath not set dowoy 
and Aristotle himself no where mentions : doWi 
instead of standing ready^ as usual, to receive 
his kiss, Genevieve blushed and turned her face 
away, which thing put the philosopher to his 
enthymemes. — * What's the matter now mr 
pretty Jenny?' said he, holding her iiani^ 
which was twisted round in his as she turned 
her back upon him, * you and I have kissed 
before to day without making any blushing 
matter of it.' * Get along, you great fool,' said 
she, without taking her hand away, * I am not ia 
any humour to be kissed now.' < Well,' said be» 
* let me see your microscope, and it is no mat- 
ter.' Genevieve snatched her hand out of hit 
in a moment, and bade him leave the room. * My 
dear Jenny,' said he, ^ I am sorry to have 
offended you,' and following her to the end of 
the room, kissed her cheek, but with some di& 
(;ulty, as she did nothing but turn her back to 
him — yes, he kissed her cheek and brought away 
a tear upon his lips : now if he had kissed her 
mouth it might have watered, and the moisture 
been very well accounted for, but it cameofl'her 
i$heek and ran down from one of her pretty black 
eyes to meet the philosopher's lip ! The phihv 
sophcr very well knew what ailed her, for he 
was perilous shrewd at the solving of problems, 
and a deep dog at the analysis of compounds into 
primitives. *I love you, my pretty Jenny/ 
quoth he, * because you love what I love,' and, 
although he had his arms roUld Genevieve'a 
Vraist, she never once knocked him down, as she 
served Lord Delamere, or Colonel Barret, no, 
nor boxed his ears, as she did little Cocky'a. 
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< Now, my pretty Jenny/ said he, and kissed 
the other cheek — the devil must be in Genevieve 
to bear all this ! — * Now, my pretty Jenny,* 
said he, * let me look at your microscope, and 
yoar foreign insects !' — Genevieve wished the 
insects and the microscope at the deuse, for she 
was wofuUy afraid that all this kissing came from 
the wrong end at last, — ^\'idelicet, curiosity. 
' Let me go,' said she, standing as still as a 
mouse, * let me go, you great ass !' and, if it had 
not been too cold, one would have thought she 
had been turned all into marble, her tongue 
excepted, which was the only thing about her 
she was able to move : no, she was not quite at 
cold as a stone, though she stood like a statue, 
for she burnt the philosopher through her clothes. 
Now the philosopher never had had a woman 
in his arms before, and, though he had tried a 
great many experiments in natural philosophy. 
Bad not a guess until that moment what an 
astonishing matter it was to have such fast hold 
of a fine woman : lizards, butterflies, moths, bats, 
toads, all Ihe tribes of aptera, diptera, and cole- 
optera, and the grand compound microscope at 
their tails, all left his brains together, and he did 
nothing but stare at Genevieve's beautiful face, and 
delightful person, as he held her in his arms : she 
tried to be very angry with him, but could not for 
Tier heart ; she tried to put on a frown but could 
not find one that would stick for a moment upon 
her brow ! — no! her eyes were as soft and as moist 
aa the dewy stars of eve, and her heart fluttered 
like a leaf agitated by the breath of tLt; zephyrs I 
Indeed, reader, that is a very pretty sentence, 
we hope that you are ten times as much charmed 
with it as we are. But it is high time that the 
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phiUmttphar nhituM rfitHfrn (l$imy\fi¥t ; w« ihitjk 
yim muni lilifMd, hit rfeMiltsr, hi thu nhi9tkUt% ftilv* 
iiffon in whirh nhn Nf«fi«U — no, riOf <lori*f khf«k 
fioir, Miir#:rJ on«;t t'li'^'i whftiiyour UfVtr h#itfl« /mi 
JMMt ill lh«; Hfliffi; rri»nri#;r im Ar.^rbim h0sM (Um' 
vf«!V#!, nriil Ifmf trill rriftki; him tioUl /on f h#; fMfif' 
^-Itiif Ibf! ifn|mrfoiiN tlnufVmyfi Up.j(inH to nfriftflt 
for hf.r lilH^rf jT, anil iifiK#;r nl luitf #:om«!ii fii MT 
Ai/f, nhti niiri{i;ofil of Ai'.itrliiiii^iiiirirmm uttitmini^ 
thrnw ttP.tnp.H ij|ion » moCm, «nil Wf.pi : IVivW tbi 
IfUiUiMnthr.r ttu^ht Ut havi; Mut floirii tiy htirntd 
Clir.il IfKi, Iful III; hftil f/io lilllir of tif.ritt.lUmh 
Mm foi' IIimI ; if r.ariiA iiifo (lr.n*ivir,v^*n b#:»il fiMil 
iiiiifr,ii<l of hiiyiii;^ h imp lo v.hU.U Ai'.ttrhun^ %h$ 
imil Uifl oiil liiTi tuuuv.y in Utiyitt^ nofliin^ in ihn 
worM liiil rivHU, anil tlial Ihn |iliflo»o(ihi:r irMfii 
lovi: ¥fUh lii-r ittntu.U imt\ li^rr niii'roM'.0|ii; ifi4f#;Mii 
of hfiff HUil «io nhr. innw mtyry fitnl anil fhi:n 
liroko inio ipntn, 'VUr. phjfoito|ihi;r look#:(l ftl 
ht'.r nwliil'! an %h*'. nit\ liraniii;^ iiur hv.tt iifion her 
hanil Willi lifrr wrl r.vi-.M r.aal iloirrt iijion Ihti 
Hoor. ' My lovi^ly binnironnin,' ii»iil hit, * why 
wt'.p.pf.nl iUnu [ if I am flii: itaiiMi; liii^rirof flift 
r^unr. »l»alf lir riTinovi:il, anil fbi; P,ITt:rJ trill i^^iM^* : 
lull aiiAwi^r wtz* ■ * Til anfttriTr no aiirJi fool,* Mill 
kIii:. ' Wirll/ aaiil lif?, ' liiif tuny nof h TihiI nomi;' 
riini:» jmk a trian f|iii:iilinn V ' VV)ii:n yt»ti nnk n 
wiM; i|iii!»f!on/ waiil mIii!, '>^oii innv i;tpiti.f utt 
'.uiHWtir,* * What iaa triai; i|iiiriilion, Jitnny 7* nuiA 
hr.s ' (\ol Ilia I, ytfU i^ri^al aM,' naiil Oi*iii-.vii!ii!» 
' Von iia^fl fo loviT nil*., Ji^niiy/ naiil Ar.f.tUti^f 
' ilo von iovi; ini; now T ' Aiiolh<!r riiol*fi i|nr.4' 
lion, %k'u\ -ftit'.. ' Am 1 not lo l>i;lif;vi! il lliirn, 
Ii'mI iiof von rnllii'.r wi^tli I iliil V * I liavi- no 
w'mh§:H ahfinl niu.U nonfiirnair/ Mill kh^.. * Vntf 
llioii-ht lliis i|ti':itliofi «orlii nil uii«wi:r, lii»f(«!Vi:r/ 
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Baid he. * I might not, and yet answer it,' said 
ahe. < Maj not joo loTe iiie» Jeon j» uid be 
9Mt^y with joarself for loving one that bo little 
desares to l>e loved V * What do yoo mean by 
love, yon blockhead V said OenevieTe. ' Aji 
eager wish to possess some good thing,' said he. 

* Ton have a fine (pinion 6l yoorself, Mr« Philo- 
nopber.' 'Nay,' said he, 'but may not yon 
lore me and mistake me to be what I am not, 
nwi cease to lo\e when von know what I am ? 

; Is not Cupid painted blind ? — ^Vi hy, Jenny, what 
" ia it that makes too binsh so much ? I cannot 
talk to TOQ now without putting yon into a lint- 
ter : how comes this ? — it had not used to be.' 

* Get out of my room, sir, yon have no business 
kere,' said she* ' Would you have me do what 
yoo would rather have me not do V said the phi- 
losopher, ^ or not do what you would haye me 
do by doing what you bid me do V < Get along, 
yon great hobgoblin, and take your abominable 
paw off my shoulder — 1 wiU throw the table at 
year head ! — get out of my rfM>m, I say, 1 have 
some experiments to make with my microscope-* 
yon grinning jack-a*napes.' — * Ah Jenny, Jen- 
ny, sweet, lovely, pretty Jenny — ' * You fawning 
fool,' sud she, ^ you shall not see my micro- 
scope.' — * Come, show me your microscope, 
Jenny, I will promise to touch nothing. — ^But it is 
no matter for your microscope if yon will let me 
Bt here and look at your pretty face.' Gene- 
Tieve's cheek became scmet at this; to hide 
her face she leq>ed off the sofa, and taking her 
■ucroscope out of its case put it upon the tMt 
before the philosopher, who soon saw that she 
Imd bought a thii^ that she did not at all nnder-^ 
aland how to nse. Acerbns was perfect auster 
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df the whole apparatus, and Oeneyieye 
astonished to find so much entertainment in a 
thing that she knew no more how to mana^ thaa 
a cow. After having made some corious exhibi* 
fions, for the instrument was very excellent, 
* Jenny,' said he, * you bought (his thing on pur* 
pose to please me, and, but for pleasing your- 
self by pleasing me, it could not be to please 
yourself, forasmuch as you cannot be pleased 
with what you do not understand.' * ConM, 
teach me then,' said she; and (hey soon fell to 
prattling together. ' But as the philosopher aaid 
very little but what another man might say in bis 
place, we shall not put his words down here, 
and add no more than that he came out of Oene- 
Vieve's museum when the butler knocked at the 
door to call her io dinner, for neither of then 
hesrd the first or second bell, though the bell 
rang loud enough io lie heard ten miles. It was 
a wonder, reader, was it not ? that the phtloso- 

Eher came out of Genevieve's museum without 
roken bones. But after all she could scarce 
tell what to make of what he said about lore, if 
io take it as a proposal, or the kindness ot i 
cousin ; and here sue stood, poor woman, in 
cruel doubt, though he called her face a pretty 
one. She had so far warmed the philosopher, 
however, as to put him in the head of a wife, 
and he had some talk with his father and mother, 
and Old Crab, upon the subject, for there was 
not one eye in the whole family but saw how 
Oenevieve doated upon Acerbus, for as Io con- 
cealing her love for him she might just aa well 
look to conceal a house on fire. Old Comical, 
who had a feeling !ii*art, said one day Io bim, 
' Ah Buzzy, you will let poor Beauty,' for to be 
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&lirars called Genevieve, *you will let poot 
Beautjr die for love of you ; puf Plato upon fbe 
shelf and take down old Ovid»heMI tell you what 
to do with a poor love-sick maiden— «heMl make 
a deliciottB aweethearr, Buziy.' ^ John,' quoth 
the philosopher, * the maiden shall not die.' A 
few dajs alter, Genevieve, seeing Acerbus come 
into the garden reading the divine Plato as he 
walked, threw her glove in bin waj, and watched 
him behind a rose-tree: when the philosopher 
came to it he picked it up and put it into his 
pocket : walking on he presently met Lady 
Charlotte Orby, who had t>een gathering some 
strawberries for her mother. — She saw the glove 
hanging out of his pocket, and fell a-laiigliing. 
It were odds but he had passed her without 
knowing it, but her ladyship^s laugh awakened 
him from his Platonick dream, for he was deep in 
the«Timeus, when he lifled up his eyes, and 
beheld Lady Charlottd who pointed at the glove 
and laughed as aforesaid. Genevieve, who had 
been watching them in the rose-bush, now came 
up. *So,' said Lady Charlotte, *our philoso- 
pner must certainly he in love, look, he w|'' 
about with ladies* gloves in his pockets ! — I si 
pose his pockets are full, see, one hangs out 
want of room — I can^t think whose glove that is 
DOW.* Genevieve blushed* I'pon which her 
ladyship had the boldness to twitch the glove 
awav, and turnins^ down the arm of it exhibited 
Genevieve's name written on the inside of it. 
< I have long since had my suspicions,* said she, 
* but when a lady rives a man her glove to plaj 
with, it is a sure sign he may have her hand too 
if he pleases : but you will be better company 
without me,' added she, running away, laughing 
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as «he went ; a spiteful toad ! — ^GeneTiere and 
the philosopher were now left to themselyes, and 
one looked blue, and one as red as fire. * I am 
come to look for my glove,' said Oenerie^-e, in a 
flutter. < There it lies/ quoth the philosopher, 
pointing at it as it lay, for Lady Cnarlotte had 
thrown it between them on the walk. 'How 
came jou by it V said she. ' I saw it lie on the 
walk and picked it up,' said he. * Did yea 
know it to be my glove V said she. < How 
could I choose,' said he, ^when your glove 
is bigger than any body's glove (hat I know?* 
^ You might have let it alone, I think, and not 
made us look like two fools,' said she. ' Did 
I look like a fool ?' said he. * I felt at if I 
did,' said she. ' Is that any proof that I looked 
like a fool ?' said he ; * cannot you look like a 
fool, Jenny, if you please, without my looking 
like a fool too for company ? What was therC in 
this thing to make you change countenance, and 
why did you put yourself into the rose*bush V 
* What d'ye mean by that, sir ?' said Genevieve 
in confusion. — * Mean !' quoth he, * why, I 



yd|^ throw your glove on the walk after you 
looaed which way I was coming, and then hide 
yourself in the bush — now, prythee, my pretty 
cousin, what could you mean by this V Geoe- 
%'ieve was in a puckd^, and bit her lips till the 
blood dropt upon her bo6om.-i-< Well, well,' 
continued he, ' I will answer the question for you, 
my pretty kinswoman : you are willing to be my 
mate, and make signs of what you cannot speak : 
come, pretty Jenny, for indeed I think you 
pretty, you shall be my mate and I will be your 
mate, my pretty kinswoman, and we will be man 
and wife together. I have found out your h>ve, 
and will give you love for love : I have broken 
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the matter te my &ther and my mother, and my 
good uncle Bartholomew, and my good aunt, and 
ail think well of a wedding between us ; and so 
my sweet pretty Jenny, I will kiss your sweet 
lipfl, if you please, upon the bargain.' Upon 
wnich he made a mark with his thumb-nail in 
Plato, lest he lose his place where he left off 
reading, and shutting up the folio, put it upon 
a little bench, (hen folding his arms round Gene- 
Tieve'a waist gave her a hearty kiss upon her 
lips ; after which, taking up Plafo, and opening 
the book, he walked off reading Greek, and left 
Genevieve to her meditations. Now if she had 
known what an impudent thing the philosopher 
was going to do, she certainly would have boxed 
the philosopher's ears like a fury, white he was 
marking his book with his thumb nail, and put- 
ting it down on the seat; but how could she 
know it ? She could not help standing still to 
be kissed, when she did not know what it was 
that were coming. It were very well if every 
lady had so good an excuse for getting kissed as 
she had, for many get kissed without any excuse 
at a]l, and that is very indecent, sad toads ! 

Now it is no very easy thing to describe the 
odd way Genevieve was in when Acerbus left 
her, as aforesaid, to her meditations : in the first 

Elace her lips had never been kissed by any man 
efore, so that was quite new to her, and the 
first thing she did was to fall into a great passion 
at the philosopher's impudence, and threaten him 
vehemently against the next time he should take 
such liberties with her august person : as soon 
as that passion was over, she fell into another 
with herself, for not falling into a passion with 
the philosopher sooner, which might have prc- 
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vented the said liberties ; as soon as that was 
over, she fell into another, and that was with her- 
self too, for not being more angry than pleased 
to be kissed neck and heels in such a manner ; 
and then she fell to spitting and wiping her mouth 
with her handkerchief, as if she had touched 
poison ! She had not done yet, but still out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, she fell into another 
passion, because the philosopher had found out 
what she would rather have him know, and had 
taken all the pains in the world to tell him, and 
that was that she was violently in love with him : 
then she fell into a passion of laughing, and then 
into another of crying, and after some other falb 
of the like kind, she fell back into the passion of 
love, and, what with the heat of the day, for it was 
a very hot one, and all these hot passiouR put to- 
gether, and the last, the hottest of all, Oenevieve 
would have taken fire and been burnt to the 
ground, if she had not run down directly to the 
bathing-house and thrown herself into the lake. 
We must now put an end to this chapter— but 
hold, we promised in our bill of fare at the head 
of it to say something about Old Comical :— > 
Now there was a lady in these days, named 
Madam Frances Fiinstall, who had a duke for 
her father and a dairy-maid for her mother, and 
lived at a neat little house in a village called Dil- 
lies Piddle : Her noble father, seeing Khe was not 
like to be a beauty, left her in his will a legacy of 
ten thousand pounds, part of which she had laid 
out in a purchase of a house and garden, and 
lived upon the interest of (he remainder like a 
gentlewoman of figure : now (his was very con- 
siderate in hi^ grace^ for a woman without beauty 
and without money may get up before sunrise 
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and lookfor a hosbaiid till 'Ik dark, and d^n fffk 
to bed vitlMNit one. As for beaatj. Madam 
FiUHitaU had not as much as she could cover 
vitii ber hand, which vas so small, and her fingers 
CO short and thick that she could not shut it ; she 
had the duke's nose onlv, all the rest belonged 
to the dairj wench, it was red and broad, and 
looked like a bit of sponge ; furthermore it had 
maggots in it, for the flies alwajs blowed it iii the 
summer : her face was a black olive, as round as 
a cricket ball, her ej^ Irfack as pitch, her eye- 
brows Terj black and Terj broad, and covered 
three parts of her fiwehead ; her hair as coarse 
as a hoffse's tail, whici shewed the strength of 
her constitution; her bodj was short and in 
shape like a brick ; her legs were also short, and 
her feet broad both like a duck's, and she was 
Gke a duck in another thing, she waddted as she 
walked; her InKom was extremely prominent 
and large» and when she suckled her first child 
she had milk enough to spare to make two 
pomds of butter a-week, which Old Comical car> 
lied to market, whom she married, as ma j be 
said ; she was forty years of age when he came 
a-coartk^ to DilKes Piddle, spirited thereto by 
his brother's death, and, not only coming in, as 
heir at law, to all his property, but lord of the 
manor dao of Cock-a-doodle, which was enoo^ 
to make Old Comical proud, but he bated pride, 
■o he still served Old Crab as bailiff, kept his 
place as the clerk at the parish, and went to 
market with his master's com and cattle as of old 
time, but wonld no loiter take any wages : his 
master took him in when he was in rags, and he 
would not leave him, he said, because he had got 
a new coat upon his back» if his honour woidd let 
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him keep bis old place, though he was now bj far 
the richest man of the two : so he still held his 
place as bailiff and clerk of the parish, notwith* 
standing he were worth three thousand pounds 
a year, and lord of the manor of Cock-a-doodli^. 



CHAPTER XIF. 

Old ComicaPs first Visit at Dillies-Plddle— Farther 
counts of lj&6y Cbarlotte and her LoTers— Fortlier 
accounts also of GenerieTe and the Philosopber.^^tf 
Comical moves the guill, 

• 

Old Oomicat was smoking his pipe in the 
porch at the farm, as it was his custom after hit 
day's work was done, and drinking his ale, when 
Julia came running to him, and said, * John, papa 
wants you in the little parlour, he has got some 
very good news for you, he has, indeed ; you look 
as if you thought 1 told a story.' *Why, 
Rosebud,' quoth Old Comical, < j on are grown 
to be so full of fun now you have got your old 
sweetheart again, that a plain man scarce knows 
where to have you.' ' If I were not happy and 
merry too, John,' said she, * having so great 
cause to be both, I should not deserve to be 
either one or the other.* * You begin to see how 
things go in this world, my sweet rose-bud/ 
quoth he, * sun and cloud, sun and cloud make 
up our'days here ; and, as for our nights, if a man 
can't sleep for the tooth-ache, or a maiden for 
thinking of her sweetheart, why, they must e*en 
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tteairakie, orgetiip«iid hang themBeives! AH^ 
ipadam, 700 w3i be a great ladj bood, and I most 
icall jott madam.' ' If I ^t proud at beii^ a 
CDeaft ladj,' said Jalia, * I shaU soon grow to be 
a wet J little one — no John, no— no pride for me 
— md if I see jou with a new face, I shall be 
Terj Borrj eTer to have liked jour old one : you 
^ere ao kind to me when I was in trouble, that I 
ahaU always love you for it ; but you must be 
what you used to be for me to love you as I al» 
waya used to do : you won my heart when I waa 
a Iktle girl, John ; when you used to bring mo 
pcntty fairings from the fairs, ribands, and pretty 
pea(da» and gingerbread-nuts, and do or say what 
I could, always paid for them all out of your poor 
W^ges. I shall not loTe you, John, if you will 
not come to my fine house, and call me your rose* 
bod as you used to do — no indeed, instead of 
being pleased, my heart will ache every time I 
tee you, if you use me like a fine lady.' ' 'Sumn 
my body,* quoth Old Comical, < if I am much 
giren to flirow my waters out at window, but you 
Iiave Buch an odd sort of a way with you. Rosy, 
that yon make water come out at a man's eyes in 
apite of his heart ; but let us have this good 
news, Rosy, let us hear the good news!' — 'I 
don't know what it is, John,' said Julia, *but 
ray papa said that it would turn your brains ! he 
did indeed.' ' WeU,' quoth Old Comical, ' if a 
man's brains lie the wrong side uppermost, the 
sooner they are turned the better. Rosy; 
Where's master ? in the little parlour V ^ Yes, 
John, he is just go^ to take his afternoon's nap 
• — he has worked ^rd to-day — go directly — I 
am glad he has got some good news for you, ( be- 
cause ^t will be good news for me too.' * Ah 
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Bwect, Bweet Rosy/ quoth Old ComicaU * the 
next time I meet George I'll bid him give you 
half a dozen kisses for me — aye, and stand by 
and see it done too, and if he does not do it well 
I'll make him do it all over again : 'sume my 
hody if it does not do my heart good, Rosy, to 
see you look so fat again — when you were so ill 
and looked so pale, 'sume uiy body if my heart 
did not feel just as if a man had it in a lemon- 
squeezer !' * Come, come, John, do go — my 
papa will be out of patience.' Upon which Jolw 
ran out into the cow-pastures to meet George 
Grove, and Old Comical knocked at Old Crmivs 
little parlour door : 'Come in !' quoth Old Crab, 
* who is to wait all night for you, ye chattering 
scoundrel ! what d'ye stand gossiping with my 
wench for, when I send for you ? Come in and 
shut the door, you rascal — d'ye know that yoa 
are grown to be a better man than your uaafer ? 
you will go mad, or to the devil, for your good 
luck will be worse than the gallows !' ' To run 
mad for good luck, vour honour, will make a mer- 
ry race of it : what's the matter V < Matter, yoD 
dog, why, your brother died last week while I 
was in Northamptonshire upon my aunt's busi- 
ness : I called at his house and found him at his 
last — he has made you his executor — there's the 
will — you come in for landed property to the 
amount of three thousand a-year. Ife asked me 
if i were coming home, and, putting his will into 
my hand, ordered me to give it to you; when he 
took leave of me, and tiic rest who were in the 
room, fell into one of his 6ts and died.' Old 
Comicttl turned pale at this intellifi^cncc, which 
was no little change for one who had such a red 
face, took his brother's will out of Old Crab*s 



liand, uhI ran out oF the little parlour without 
speaking one word. Whereopon Old Crab took off 
ms wig and hung her upon a candle branch; wrapt 
Us head up in one of his wife's flannel petticoaCi, 
and forthwith took his afternoon's nap. 

When a pardon is brought to a rogue at the 
foot of the gallows, a surgeon b usnallv sent 
along with it to let him blood upon it, lest the 
good news coming upon him all on a sudden, 
should prore as fatal to him one way as the halter 
would another: now Old Comical, it is true, 
was not going to be hanged, however he 
might deserve a bit of string for some of his old 
tricks — see what comes of letting a man alone in 
the world — who knows what turn a man maj 
take ? what if poor Old Comical had been nipped 
in his bud at the gallows ! aje, just before his 
honestj began to bloom like a rose under the 
Ferj nostril of the devD ? there would have been 
a;fiiie example lost of repentance, waterj re- 

Cntance, and reformation ! — Old Satan would 
TO snapt at him like a cat at a bit of bacon — 
jes — like a cat at a bit of bacon, if he had been 
hanged before his guardian angel pulled his ear 
and gave him a touch with his elbow, as much as 
to saj, mind jour P's and Q's, old man : no, no. 
Old Comical was not going to be hanged as we 
were a sajing, and so far good news might be the 
lets dangerous ; it brought him trouble io his 
nward parts however, and what might have 
fomed another man's brains turned Old Comical's 
stomach into confusion, uproar and astonishmeDt. 
Adssooks, what a rombiing and grumbling, what 
a piping, what a squalling of the tK)we!9 I what a 
quarreling and noise, what a piece of work there 
was in his inside ! he felt as If he had swallowed 
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• greal ral^Uiaii and they were figUU^S tqit e nefr 
coixstitntion in his bielljr ! but he had no mind t0 
rpD mad for all th^^t ; for then he would hare 
beep put into a dark room and had his monej 
taken away. < Now/ said he, shutting Old Crab^ 
garden door, * 1 will see if I can get in timie t6 
be chief mourner at my brother's funeral, but wf 
for crying, every body knows how little watejr 
I have to spare that way ; folks will be disap- 
pointed if they take my eyes for a pair of water- 
squirts : what ! come into three thousand a*year, 
and put my finger in my eye ! A very small 
bottle will hold all my flittings. No, — as for 
weeping, we will leave all that to be done by aB 
fuch as come in for nothing by the death of the 
departed, they may weep with a better grace^ 
and never be suspected of hypocrisy : no, no,*- 
no weeping, tears have nothing to do in the 
matter, for my brother is better off, and so am I; 
then what occasion is there for crying, when 
there is no harm done on either side ? a good 
friend is gone, it is true, but when he has done 
us all the good he can do, and left a world of 
troubles for a better, he would call me a fool if 
he saw me fall a-crying, and tell me so to mr 
face, if he could speak his mind.' — Upon whica 
Old Comical shut Old Crab's garden door, as 
aforesaid, put on his best suit, and sat off for 
the manor of Cock-a-doodle. Now faavmg set- 
tled all matters to his mind, paid his legacies^ 
settled the widow in her jointure house, and 
put a good tenant into CocL-a-doodle hall, he 
gat him forthwith into a post-chaise, and gal- 
loped into Old Crab's farm-yard with foor 
horses and two postilions, a tankard of strong 
I^er in his hand, and a long pipe of tabacco 
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in his mouthy with the end thereof sticking out of 
the post-Qhaise window. Old Crab, hearing a 
great noise among the pigs, and a cracking of 
whips, as he sat in his little parlour, came forth 
attne moment Old Comical drove up to the 
backside of the house, for he had too much mod- 
esty to come up to the grand entrance. * Whj', 
you scoundrel!' quoth Old Crab, * I expected 
I jou to run mad, but this is not the way to Bed- 
lam, what the plague d'ye come here for V Upon 
which Old Comical, pulling his head and shoul- 
ders out of the tankard, for it was a monstrous 
jugy big enough for a man to bathe in if, said, 
* Look jou, master, I am as much your humble 
servant to command as ever, for all I am lord 
of the manor of Cock-a-dood1e,' blowing a long 
pillar of smoke out of his mouth through the 
chaise window : * vou have been a noble master 
to me, took me in when I had nothing but rags 
upon ray back and raw turnips in my belly, fed 
me and clothed me, and 'sunie my body if I ever 
leave your farm as long as you will let me work 
for you ! no, no, — you were my friend when I 
had not a sixpence in my pocket, and 'sume me 
if I ever forsake you now I have three thousand 
pounds a-year, and am lord of the manor of Cock- 
a-doodle !' — Upon which Old Comical gave his 
tankard to the post-boys, and a crown a-plece 
to comfort their constitutions, on the road, as he 
told them, threw off his coat and waistcoat and 
went afield with the next empty waggon, for Old 
Crab was in the middle of his wheat harvest. 
And this brings us down, as it were by a regular 
flight of steps, to Old Comical's first-visit, as a 
lover, at Dillies Piddle : It was Stinday morning, 
and Madam Funstall sat tackled out in her best 
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Apparely at her breakfast table^ when Old Comicil 
rang at her gate with a calfs heart in his hand, a 

f^reat skewer stuck in it, and the blood all trick- 
ing through his fingers : Madam Funstall cast 
her radiant eyes through her window, as ahe aat 
sipping her tea and brancly, saw, and knew him 
in a moment; for Old Comical, long since her 
ardent lover, used to stick her pigs and singe her 
bacon, and never told his love : and how should 
he dare, when he was a day labourer on Old 
Crab's farm, at a shilling a day aiid his victuals ? 
He had been fain to hide till now the slow-con- 
suming fire, till fortune smiled ; of these, her 
smiles, however, Madam Funstall of Dilliea Pid- 
dle, as yetj kqfw nothing : Now Madam Fun- 
stall had a maid whose name was Keziah; ^Caxy !' 
said she, *go to John Mathers, he is at the 
gate, and tell him we never kill pigs o'Sundays: 
— ^we shall have a porker fit to stick on Wednet- 
day next, bid «him be with us al six o'clock ia 
the morning ; stay, now I think of it, he was not 
paid for the last, here, take him his shilling and 
give him a horn of ale, I dare say he is come 
for his money.' During this talk. Old Com- 
ical, feeling a little indignant that a man of his 
appurtenances should be made to stand nt 
the gate, gave the bell t'other touch, when 
out came Cazy, *You had best pull the bell 
down, hadn't you, you hang-gallows rascal !* 
quoth she : <what the plague d'ye come to dun 
people for your hog-money o' Sunday momioga ? 
— I have a good mind you should be beat olT 
without your ale, though my mistress bade me 
draw a horn of the sixpenny, tearing at the bellp 
as if you were a lord or a duke, you frightful old 
plague !'-*8aying which she flung a shilUng's^orUl 
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of half-pence directly into Old Comic&rs foce^ 
sbine of which flew into his mouth, which was 

rin to make answer, and some into the bosom 
his shirt, whence they slid down into his 
breeches. *'Sume mjbody,' quoth Old Comi- 
cal^ ^ I am come for no horns of ale, or any other 
Inrns, here !' spitting the half-pence out of his 
Moath — which he disdained to pick out of the 
dirt, where the saucy baggage had flung them in 
hier passion ; * you, and your ale, and your hog- 
money may go to the devil for me, I came for 
neither the one nor the other, nor for ill words 
neither, and I'll teach you how you ought to talk 
to your betters presently, or kick you out of the 
buhop's jurisdiction !' * My Jt)etters ! who are 
yod ? quoth Cazy — * my father's a leather bree- 
cbetf maker, and my mother sells black-puddings, 
tripe, and sausages, and pray, what ditch did you 
come out of, you hedgehog! The parish has 
^ ptit a new suit of clothes upon your back and 
turned your head upon your shoulders, I think'/ 
< Ah, you saucy slut,' quoth Old Comical, * this 
c6mes of your mistress's trusting you with the 
key of the ale cellar ; a man may stand at the 
gate, and ring his heart out, while you are swil- 
ling at the cock, with the spigot in your hand, 
tikd your mouth at the fosset ! I remember when 
yen first came into this house as lean as a ferret, 
and as hungry as a weasel, when your father and 
mother kept you upon old leather breeches and 
Ihe skins of black puddings, and sent you to the 
borse-pond to wash down your dinner ! then you 
were thin and civil, atjid no^, after a year's keep- 
ing under Madam Funstall's dripping-pan, you 
are got as fat as a ball of grease, and as saury as 
the devil i' < I dine upon old leather breeches ! I 
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eat the Rkiiis of black-puddiogs !' quoth Cazy : 
* what d'ye mean by that, you lying old ballad- 
singing rogue ? what have you picked up at the 
parson's ? Ha ? what did you nbring to his doors 
besides a bag of bonesj and ballads, and a three 
legged stool? Ha? what had you upon your back 
but a bundle of rags, and what in your belly but 
turnip-tops, rotten apples, cabbage-stalks and 
wind ?' * You prating young minx,' quoth Old 
Comical, pulling his quid of tobacco out of hit 
mouth ana putting it upon the gate post, * have 
you forgot that I can speak the English tongue 
as well as you ? If you have, I will put you in 
mind of it presently, in a gentle whisper, sweet as 
the breath of eve, that holds soft dalliance with 
the summer rose, you termagant young dragglc- 
lailed gipsy ! rags upon my back ! yes, I bady 
and 'tis more than you had when you came to 
Madam Funstall's kitchen fire! Had you a rag 
on your back when you came in, as naked as a 
worm, and as hungry as a kite in a hard frost, to 
lick Madam Funstall's greasy plates and dishes ? 
Ha, breeches-maker's daughter ? answer me that ! 
Who clothed your carcass, washed your face, 
filled your belly, and killed your vermin, ha ! 
answer me that, ray lady ! How many hundred 
thousand did Madam Funstall hire at once when 
she took yon, and your lice, into her hog-sty to 
serve the pigs, scour her yard, wash her fore- 
court and backside,^ answer me that, rows-tripe 
and chitterlings ! I remember when you ran about 

* SCHOLIUM. 

Backside] — Applied, with decencj, td the posteriorf 
of an human crf'aturf^ : ngiiratiyely, a jrard or court be- 
hind a house. — Rider's Dictionary. The word is aied 
bjr the author in the last sense. 
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her house ag rough as a rag-mop and as lean as 
a broomstick, when the cook could scarce keep 
your head out of the porridge pot with the kitch- 
en poker, when you dashed at the mutton fat and 
beef dripping, as hungry as a hound after a day's 
Stag-huntmg, when you would seize the meat on 
.the spit before it was half roasted, as ravenous 
as a starved savage, and not content with that, 
sopped the cook in the pan and eat her clothes 
and all!' — ^I eat the cook! 'tis a blazing lie!' 
quoth Cazy, * I never ate a cook in my life, I'll 
take my oath on't !' * Ah, ye false young bag- 
pg«> you eat Mrs. Veal, and Madam Funstall, 
hearing her roar, ran out to see what was the 
nmtter, and found nothing left but a piece of her 
checked apron hanging out of your mouth ; when 
will you leave this sad trick of telling lies, you 
young jade ?' — * If I did I am a murderer, and 
deserve to be hanged,' quoth Cazy, bursting into 
tears : upon which Madam Funstall, who stood 
listening and laughing at her wmdow, tossed up 
the sash and asked Old Comical what he wanted 1 
* Madam,' quoth Old Comical, pulling off his hat 
to shew his respect at once andf his new wig, and 
bending his body to the earth, * I am come to 
speak a few words to your delicacy, should you 
but vouchsafe to lend an ear. Madam, sweet Mad- 
am Funstall, to the voice of your admirer, slave, 
and servant.' Madam Funstall, well enough ac- 
quainted with Old Comical's pddities, bade him 
go and sit down in the kitchen, and said she would 
make an end of her breakfast, and come to him 
there, and repealed her orders to Cazy to draw 
him a horn of ale. * I had as lief draw him a 
horn of poison,' muttered Cazy, as she marched 
towards the tap; ^ I eat Mrs. Veal, indeed ! a 
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lyin{( old ronti0s !*— fto the lord of (b# niMor of 
Cock-ft^ioodks wn% i^*4sn fori'/«$d to teke hh oM 
pliu^ in Ihe kHchi;n iind drink bin slo, fKrCwitli* 
NfMiding b« wtiM ftn «ftw|uiri» tnd worth upwardi of 
lhr«;#r thounflnd [loiindti n^y^fir* 

Old Comiftal, it in iruHf wm ofton hivlted hy 
Mr. ll«i;iiNlro lo din« At thocMllo^ «nd th«t loo 
ui UU own liild«i not only fitr iha nnkis ot hin od- 
iWim^ but upon tb«; eoonidenition of bbf bmUyi 
wbirb wttfi #;i;Hi»inly on« of tbo flmt cIm» tod 
''onni^cted with utuny of (bo flrivt rank ; but, bow* 
r.var ihU nii^ht lio, othi»r« made bim know Mi 
di»lttn«;« nolwitbutandinj; bo waa a centlooiafi** 
Non, and bad ht$i,$ brod at an univorafty $ (or the 
bonour and rtsptici of tbo world ia drawn hy 
Kold aa iron by a maipieff and tbia aoconnta for 
Alailain Funatalli who waa a* proud aa a poaeoek^ 

Cutling Old Condcal inio lb<$ kitchen, and there 
e aat in the Netlle, drinkinc hia ale, and apitting 
briinalono at Ca;5y, when Madam Funa tall eame 
info it with bar noni^ between her fintfora, a cn%' 
iom with her when atio eame info nuen iWihy pla- 
iu^tk to upeak fofltfby people: ITpon berontranee 
Old C/omir.al roMO up out of the aettle, and pre- 
aenfioK Muihm KunNfail with the bloody heart 
aforefiaid, pierr^ed thronfj;b with a large akower, 
apake aNfollowefb: ^ Madam/ quoth he, Mam 
I'/ome to offer you my bearf , pieri'/ed aa ytm aee, 
wifb a darff and driiininjt wifb blood to raiaeyour 
tender nif)' !-^fhiN lifeedinf^bearfy which iaa ealfii 
bearf, in an eniblnni of m v own, pierced foo, and 
bleeding f'^i like fbiM! — behold tliia iron akewer, 
it Ih on cinldi^iri of (JupidN arrow, with which mv 
biiMrf iM Mmiffen tind ifN f cinder fiiibMfance divided!' 
Old t/Oiniciil then fluii|{ biN wi^ upon the brickn, 
und bneeliuK down uf^on it wifb one knee, poured 
out hln Noul af Mudarn Fun«lall*ii foof « ' Caxy,' 



'wkiihecr have joodnirB far J«ha 
JfadMnr <A inn ofthe sxponj, Madaim 
fHlh Casf . < WUch inni ! the greit honi r 
<N^ MduB, tke Uttie piirt.' 'JoIh^' <pudi 
Maian FMHteD, tyUns « <» >n^ wUchshe 
itilUd Cut tetvoealMr filler aaddMUBh, <are 
yam wmft iwi i iifj to ^f dnmk oa Sandaj cMini- 
incr < Baiiiuit ster !' ^pUk OM ConioJ, 'poC 
J9mt liMigcTil spit nto aij body if I an dnuk, or 
kir db«Bk2' wd gaire Imt a Im^ dot nade Iwr 
dhdbt if he wero ia hit right BHod; ' Madaa,' 
cwiiBMdhe, < ia whoa ail Tirtnea awl attgood 
duags are aiixed ap, Ifte aael, floor, braad j, 
aad aagar ia a paddiag; I am coBe tUs 
to oabattoB nij vantooat before yoa 
apoa a ccrfaia laattrr, *Bd la j b j biHMNa opee^ 
Mficy aweetnesiy to joor Tiew: there joo dt, 
IniTe sal^ and ever wWi ait like a ladj in a lob- 
aler, heaTcalj qneeo, cnthnHiedy coaaandiag aU 
that ii withia thk bodj and withool it too, mj 
Ever and my spleen, my laidrid^ ^veetbreads, 
gnta and heart! O Madam Frances 
! apple of this woiid's eje ! O fndt of 
Heawea ! thie rerj gold on this vorid^s ginger* 
hread! batter of Pl«adiae! angel in voman^s 
Seih and petticoaite» hear aij pnjer !"* — * VThy^ 
John,* <|nothafae, holding her nose over him as 
ha knelt on hit wig at her leel, 'are joa aodr 
« Not Bad,' ^poth he. < What then ?' qnolh she. 
•Infeve,' ^inothhe. 'WithBe^ qooth she. 
« With thee,' qaoflihe; and forthwith Iiid his 
bald pate aponher fool, andgroued. 'Hej-dajr 
fnath MadaB Fttistall, 'jon hare stuck Br 
p^ toa foB pmpiMe, bnt jonshaS stick nathing 
Bare ia bj hooae^ IH amwt jon! — yon dare 
toBHdkelove to bo that mrk for pHMiDteas- 
tra^ftr twdre-pencc 9fdky and jonr rictnab ! — 
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Cazy, go this moment and fetch the constibie 
and half a dozen stout fellows directly, we'll have 
him dacked in the first horse-pond, and set up in 
the stocks to dry !' < What y quoth Old Comi- 
cal, leaping up, * will you duck the lord of the 
manor of Cock-a-doodle in a horse-pond ? Read 
that, madam,' added he, putting bis brother's 
will into her hand, ' and then say if a man of my 
person, kidney, and appurtenanceri, does not de- 
serve to be washed in better waters than the stale 
of a horse !' Madam Funstall took the will, aod 
presently her thumb and finger from her noae, 
for Old Comical soon became as sweet as a roll 
of pomatum, accepted his present of the caira 
heart, which she ordered the cook, in Old C<un- 
ical's hearing, to boil in cream and spices for het 
dinner. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Continued. 

Old Comical returned to the farm as gay as m 
lark, and soaring quite as high upon the reception 
of his heart, and his successes at Dillies Piddle. 
Passing by Hindermark on his way home, he met 
Lady Charlotte Orby, screaming and crying out 
for help, as if some sad thing were the matter. 
' O, Mr. Mathers,' said she, wringing her bands 
in agony, ' run into that shrubbery, they will kill 
Mr. Lamsbroke ! Oh run, run ! — saying which 
she fell down in a fit upon the grau. Old Com- 
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icaly who bad got bis crab-aick in his band to go 
flHCODrling to Madam Fanatally t^ immediately, 
wldiout seeing what happened to her ladyship, 
into the little wood, as be was directed, and found 
liord George E. and th^ baronet, eaeh with a> 
stick in his hand, beating poor Harry Lamsbroke 
without mercy, who lay on the ground at their 
feet* Old Comical, wha was a rough sturdy fel- 
low, as soon as he saw*what was the matter, spit 
in his right hand, and, grasping his cudgel in it, 
gaye the baronet a touch therewithal across his 
ahouIderB, which laid him at his full length on 
the ground, and, straddling over Harry's body, 
wa»]n the act of offering his lordship too a taste 
of his stick liquorice, but he wisely ran from the 
erabstick, while it yet hung in the air. It is sur- 
prising to see how a man will run away from a 
good thing sometimes. Honest Mathers, having 
cleared the ground of his enemies, sat down, like 
a conqueror, upon the stump of, a laurel, and, 
taking poor Harry upon his Knee, began to rue 
his back, which had received the fuiy of thb 
storm ; when Lady Charlotte, who was recovered 
from her fit, came into the shrubbery, not a little 
glad to see her lover in such safe hands ; he had, 
however, been very severely beaten by his two 
rivals, and was so lamed by a blow which he had 
received on his knee, that Old Comical was for- 
ced to put him into a wheel-barrow and wheel 
him away. When he came to the castle Dr. 
Grosvenor was sent for to look to his wounds and 
bruises ; and no two blacksmiths ever hammered 
a horse-shoe with more fury, or less remorse. 

The proverb saith, * After sweet meat comes 
sour sauce :' this will now be seen in the account 
ef this matter : Lady Charlotte had so managed 
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affair^ with Lord George and the amorous baro- 
net, that they not only did not suspect her of any 
partiality for Harry, but were led to think that atte 
really disliked him, for she made him her jest and 
her scorn in publick, and carried matters so far as 
to induce them even to take his part, which they 
both often did, when they thought her raillery 
bore too hard upon him : she told them that he 
had tak^n the confidence to make her an offer, 
and treated Harry with such derision upon it, 
that Lord George one day said he thought she 
used him very ill, and that her conduct towarda 
a man who had confessed a regard for her waa 
really barbarous; and, although he was of a 
temper to bear a rival as ill as any man, yet he 
must needs say, that a civil refusal were enough, 
and added, that he did not like to see a man that 
had even paid his addresses to the woman whom 
he loved himself, treated with cruelty ; and in this 
the baronet joined him, jealous, perhaps, that 
his lordship should carry all the honours of a 
man of fine feelings and generosity. * 1 think, 
my lord,' said Lady Charlotte, * you speak as 
much like a philosopher as it is possible for a 
man to do, who is none at all, and certainly like 
one who has great command over his passions as 
long as they do not dispute the point with him : 
us for this girl in boy's clothes, (meaning Harry,) 
1o tell you the truth, he is a very great favourite 
of mine, and I only laugh at him in publick to 
cover my designs upon him and deceive others : 
you may think me in jest, and think Mr. Lams- 
broke ill used, and since you call for quarter for 
him, I will make my advantage of it, and Mr. 
Lamsbrokc shall walk with me to the castle to- 
morrow morning, and attend me to church, and 
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we will go by ourselves, too, and then we shall 
have a better opportunity of saying tender things 
to eaeh other :' upon which her ladyship put her 
hand kindly on Harry's arm, and, giving him a 
very fond look, which was not understood by any 
person present except himself, for every body 
thought she was laughing at the poor fellow, 
said, * Will you walk with me to tne castle to 
breiMLst to-morrow, and go with me to my 
uncle's church ? Nay, Mr. Lamsbroke, you look 
as if you thought me in jest, I am in earnest now, 
I am indeed ; his lordship and the worthy baro- 
net, think I have used you ill, and I am willing 
to make you some amends ; I have a giddy way 
with me, but I am really sorry if I have said or 
done any thing to offend you.' Harry bowed, 
and looked serious, like one who had been made a 
jest of too often not to suspect one here. * Well, 
sir,' said Lady Charlotte, *I am sure the plea- 
sure you have in going to church will, if nothing 
else can, induce you to walk with me : I have not 
the vanity to reckon any thing upon the attrac- 
tions of my company without so strong a motive, 
I might be more happy, than you imagine, if I 
could do it without any.' Harry bowed again, 
and said he would go with her ; upon which the 
ladies retired into the drawing-room, this talk 
having taken place after dinner, at Ilindermark. 
As soon as the ladies were gone, every body 
took Harry's part, and condemned Lady Char- 
lotte's conduct towards him unanimously. * Upon 
my soul,Lamsbroke,' said Lord George, *y ou must 
be a fellow of no spirit, to bear such usage from an 
angel, and, if there ever was an angel on earth, 
she is one : you are my rival here, it is true, and, 
though Sir Harry and I have entered into an 
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agreemeit to keep the peace wifli eacfc otbcr, I 
would challenge any man besides him, whom I 
suspected to have the smallest prospect of mc- 
cess with her ; jtt, upon my honour, I must mj*, 
that I think her treatment of you is uopvdoB-' 
able/ ' The least that a woman could do,' wM 
Bir Hariy St. Clair, 'is to use a man with 
civility, at all events, who has offered her the 
civilest thing he can offer on his part : I am 
astonished, Lamsbroke, that you will come to be 
insulted in this manner ; she has rejected you, it 
is true, and laughed at you into the bargain, but 
she is willing to keep you in her train, by the 
lure she flung out before she left the room.' — 
* She is full of these accursed snares,' said Liord 
George ; ' what a pity it is, that so much wit 
and beauty, should be put into the hands of such 
a lovely inhuman creature !' * I do not think she 
means any ill thing by what she says,' said Harry 
Lamsbroke ; ' but one might, I confess, construe 
something in one's favour out of what she said 
last.' — * Speak not of favour,' replied Lord 
George, * for, upon my soul, sir, from the mo- 
ment Lady Charlotte Orby only shows you the 
least, she makes you and me the greatest enemies 
on earth, or on fifty earths : thus much is due to 
my passion for her ; sti!l, sir, I will say, that she 
uses you extremely ill, to hold out hope to make 
you more a jest, as she did when she left rhe 
room.' ^ I don't think,' said Mr. Grove, in a 
whisper, * that her ladyship has now any wi«h to 
change her situation, if she had, she would ? ot 
do any thing that would make a man nfrait! to 
marry her; for what must a man expect, wlo 
marries a woman of wit, whose malice i^ a' Irp-t 
equal to her abilities to gratify it ?' • A crt ai 
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deal would depend upon the temper and manage- 
ment of her husband/ said his lordship. 'As to 
management/ whispered Mr. Grove, 'I don't 
think her ladyship would allow her husband to 
take much the trouble of that : I, for mj part, 
would not marry such a tongue, unless I had a 
mind to show with what patience I could bear to 
be flayed alive ; I think I had rather marry Miss 
De Roma of the two, for, if we disagreed, she 
would knock my brains out at once, and put an end 
to my miseries upon the spot.' *It is well laid 
out in Miss De Roma to set her cap at the phi- 
losopher,' said Sir Harry ; < she may knock him 
down without bis knowing any thing at all about 
the matter,' looking at Acerbus, who sat next 
him in a brown study. Harry touched his friend 
on the shoulder, and asked him if he heard what 
the baronet had said ? The philosopher started, 
and replied, * The baronet must either have 
spoken well or ill, or neither : if well, it was so 
much the better for him, if ill, it was so much 
the better for me, who did not hear him, and 
there was no harm done, if he spoke neither the 
one nor the other,' saying which, the philosopher 
shut up his eyes again, and returned to his brown 
study. Tea and cofiee were now carried into 
the drawing-room, upon which Mrs. Grove, who 
never spoke a word if she could help it, erected 
a finger to the butler, her usual sign to him to 
call in the gentlemen, who immediately left their 
wine with great gallantry, and came when they 
were bid ; and it would be well for them if they 
always did so, for the world would not be so bad 
as it is, if the ladies had the management of it ; 
but this is a great secret. 
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While thej were at tea GenevieTe, who bad 
lost the philosopheri galloped to the gate on 
horseback, and was very glad to find him safe at 
Mr. Orove's, sitting in a corner, with his ejes 
shut, as usual. But not to digress, Lady Char* 
lotte, upon Harry's coming into the room, called 
him to her, and bade him sit next her ; ^ She had 
a mind,' she said, * to recover her character, and 
would not be called cruel when, in her hearty 
she loved Mr. Lamsbroke.' Upon which iihe 
said and did a great many kind things, which 
certainly would have enraged the jealousy of 
Lord George and the baronet, if all had not been 
taken for a jest : so that she and Harry made 
love to each other in good earnest in the face of 
all, without being, in the least, suspected by 
any ; and her ladyship carried matters so far aa 
to give Harry her hand to kiss, and told him ahe 
would teach him how to make love. Upon 
which Lord George said, warmly, * her favours 
must be held very cheap indeed by him, if he 
shewed no emotion at that being given to another 
which he might beg and pray for in vain,' and, 
thrusting himself between her and Harry, brought 
his chair in after him, which wedged Harry off 
to some distance. * Never mind that, Mr. Lama* 
broke,' said she, * to be forced apart will but 
increase our love.' * You may crack your jokes 
as long as you please,' said his lordship, 'but no 
man shall take what I am refused as long aa I 
set any value on your favours,' and, offering t» 
kiss her hand, he got a box on the ear, which did 
a thing which no box on the ear ever did before, 
perhaps \ behoU, it turned his lordship's^hair 
into a wig all on a sudden, and it fell at his foot 
OQ the carpet, for none had a guesa that his lord- 
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fthip pot off another's hair for his own. His 
ioroahip was rerj angr j and greatly confounded 
at this discovery, for his head was as bald as a 
wig-block ; he picked up his wig and went to the 
other side of the room in a lond langfa, in which 
erery body joined, except Acerbus, the philoso- 
fdier, who sat in a deep reverie, with the lovely 
Uenevieve at his side, who could not live out of 
his sight, and had come to Hindermark on pur- 
pose to be with him : Acerbus was a very odd 
mortal, but, in addition to a very fine persoui 
was a good and worthy man. 

It would be well if historians, as it would if 
others, would do their duty, and they are apt 
enough to neglect it, and therefore we think fit 
to give our brethren a jog in this place, not such 
A jog AS Old Comical gave a man one day who 
knocked him down to put him in mind of a thing 
he were like to forget: — no — a touch on the 
elbow, to press the moral of things on their 
readers, as they push the pen along, as we shaJI 
now do in regard to his lordship and his wig ; his 
shame and confusion came, you see, reader, from 
his attempt to deceive others : now, look you, 
reader, if you have a false nose, a leg which is 
not of the growth of your own proper body, or a 
wig, pull them off at once and show them to every 
body, and then, if you have the chance to drop 
a nose, or- a wig, it will beget pity and commise- 
ration, and not, as in his lordship's case, con- 
tempt and laughter. 

To return: Genevieve and the philosopher 
must needs be thrusting in their heads, but we 
cannot attend to them at present ; we have got 
Lady Charlotte Orby in our hands, and must 
proceed with her : — she thought fit to make an 
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apology to Lord George E. for (imiting off hii 
peruke, and his lordship bowed, but was a little 
too angry to speak : after which, there was a 
great deal said about wigs, and knocks on the 
pate, which was all very pretty, and some ex- 
tremely sublime, quite equal to the highest 
flights of the historick muse, but we must beg 
leave to let the matter pass. 

The next morning, which was a very fine 
one, the 23d of August, new style, Harry Lams- 
broke arose and put himself in readiness to attend 
Lady Charlotte on her way to the castle ; she 
ran down stairs with her cheeks glowing like the 
rose to meet her love, and they sat off together : 
whether Lady Charlotte put her clogs on, or not, 
we cannot find ; some say she was in too great a 
hurry, and got wet in the feet, while others, again, 
assert, that she not only put on her clogs, but 
drew a pair of water-proof boots on over them, 
which she borrowed of one Charles Cabbagestalk, 
Mr. Grove's gardener : — But as in other histo- 
ries, so in this, matters of the greatest importance 
must, at times, be left in doubt for want of docu- 
ments. 

To proceed : many private meetings having 
taken place between Harry and Lady Charlotte 
since we gave an account of their conversation 
in the meadow, fear and reserve had fled at the 
approach of love, and all those cold forms and 
ceremonies which keep ladies and gentlemen at a 
distance from each other, were discarded by 
Lady Charlotte and her Harry, but yet it was 
'Sir,' and * My lady,' in publick and before 
folks, while dear Harry, and dear Charlotte, 
were whispered in the private meadow or the 
lonely grove. The lovers had now come to a 
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litde shrubbery in their walk, that bounded Air. 
OroTc's plantations, which ran on towards the 
lake and the ferrj, when Ladj Charlotte, for 
some reason, sat herself down npon a little mole- 
hill — she could not be tired so soon — but, bow- 
eyer, not to make a fuss about it, she sat down 
upon a mole-hill, and Harrj, not to miss a good 
example, sat down close at her side upon another, 
whidh the moles had made on purpose, close to 
it : Harry then took her hand, a pretty little toy 
which he now used to play wi'h, and began puU- 
ing her rings off and putting them on again, and 
presently he put one of them upon a certain fin- 
ger, which made her ladyship blush and sigh at 
the same time ; * My dearest Charlotte,' said he, 
putting his arms round her waist, and fixing his 
eyes upon her glowing face, * how long must we 
keep our love a secret thus ? Your father has 
Consented, by letter, to our union, and your 
moiher, though a little reluctantly, has now given 
her consent, notwithstanding Lord George E. is 
so much her favourite.' — * Your safety, my dear 
Harry,' said she, fondly smiling in his eyes, ^ iB 
the only thing that remains to be consulted in 
this matter ; you have two very dangerous rivals 
who will stick at nothing to take your life as soon 
as they know how mucb I love you.' — * But my 
dearest of all dear things on earth, even my life 
itself not excepted,' said he, * they must know 
this or we remain unhappy : — let us see if this 
cannot be contrived ; let us sit here a little and 
consult about it, we are come a good way on our 
walk, and have some time to spare ; if we can 
keep our love a secret, why may we not keep 
our union a secret too V A thought came into 
Lady Charlotte's mind, which painted her lovely 
toim II. 21 
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face and neck all over with Termilion : — < Wbal 
impediment remains V continued he ; ' my fatheff 
since you have contrived to give him an insight 
into the ruinous itate of Lord George's affairs, oo 
longer stands up for his friend with you, and, upon 
that ground, has given me his consent to marrT 
you — come, my dearest love, let us take this tJ^ 
vice ; I know a friend who will, upon proper testi- 
monials of the consent of all parties, unite us se- 
cretly — and, the ceremony once over, my ene- 
mies may make tlie best of it — O my sweetest 
love,' said he, * say it shall be so,' and clasping 
her in his arms, kissed her two or three timesi 
we cannot say which, but it is like he kissed her 
as long as she would suffer such barbarous usage. 
-—At that moment. Lord George and the baronef, 
who had dogged the lovers, and, concealing 
themselves in a bush at hand, overheard their 
conversation, rushed out, and fell upon poor Harry 
with their sticks, without mercy, and it were odds 
they had left him dead upon the spot, if Old 
Comical, hearing Lady Charlotte's cries, had not 
come in with his crabstick in time to save his life- 
Now some may object to this history, that 
there is too much kissing in it, but if men and 
women will do such thin<^s, who can help it ? 
When a love story is a-tclliug, what will the la- 
dies say to us if we do not come to particulars ? 
What brings them into court to hear trials for 
adultery, if they do not wish rather to t>e squees- 
ed to death than not come to particulars? ft' the 
ladies think a kiss is a good thins^, will they not 
say, * Dear me ! what a pity it is that a good 
thing should be lost !' If they knew that no 
more kissing were to come in it, would they not 
thm*v our history down and read no more of it 7 
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'Well/ saj the ladies, Mf there is any harm ia 
kissing, whj do such grave folks as bishops and 
archbishops niarrj pretty women ? If they only 
married ladies to put them into sermon-caseSt 
lawn sleeves would not be quite so much to their 
liking. — Stuff and nonsense ! An archbishop may 
take a lady in his arms with his lawn sleeves on 
and kiss her> and no harm done — if she be his 
own wife. 

To return, and travellers must step aside if ' 
need calls, Harry Lamsbroke, to give him his 
due, when he saw Lord George E. rushing upon 
bim with his stick raised, ran in to him, and 
would have wrested it out of his hand, if the baro- 
net had not come behind him and struck him to 
the ground with a blow from a loaded cane — he 
then, poor fellow, lay stunned at their mercy, 
and was e'en forced to take what they pleaded 
to give him, which amounted to a very severe 
beating, before Old Comical came in and divert- 
ed the gentlemen with his crabstick ; and a little- 
of it went a great way, according to the custom 
of very good things. Now as soon as Old Comi- 
cal had cleared the ground, Lady Charlotte ran 
to poor Harry's assistance, and found him 
stretched out upon the grass sadly bruised from 
head to foot : this sad affair befel at a little dis- 
tance from Genevieve's cottage, where Old 
Comical got a comfortable wheei-barrow, laid 
Harry upon some straw, and wheeled him away, 
for so he desired the thing to be, wheeled him 
away to the castle : and it was very wisely done, 
for there he knew his enemies could not get at 
him, for when Lady Charlotte was there Mr. 
Decastro had refused them admittance. But 
they were not like to give Harry any further 
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trooble at present, here or any where else as 
will be seen. 

Now it came to pass, as the route laj throngb 
Old Crab's grounds, Old Crab met the procession. 
'What the devil have jou got in the wheel-barrow, 
John V quoth he. Upon which Lady Charh>tte» 
who was walking in tears by the side of poor 
Harry's litter, told the story. * This comes of 
telling lies^ you young jade,' quoth Old Crab. — 
• ^Telling lies, uncle !' said she. — * Telling lies, 
uncle !' sung Old Crab through his nose — * yea, 
telling lies, you hussy !' * Telling what lies, 
uncle V said she. * You're a crafty slut,' quoth 
Old Crab, * and deserve to be hanged ; if they 
bad beaten his brains out it would have been 
your fault ; you have been playing a pretty 
game, ye young foad, and they would have serv- 
ed you right if they had broken your bones for 
your pains ; what business had you, ye young 
minx, to keep two fools at your fail for your 
sport, and be hanged to you ? what could you 
expect when they found out the cheat but to get 
Harry's bones broken? I have stood by and 
looked at this game, and expected how it would 
end : I wish they hid laid the cudgel on the 
right back ; but perhaps you are worse hurt 
than if they had banged your body instead of 
Harry's.' Lady Charlotte had not a word to 
say, for she found Old Crab to be in the secret ; 
so she stood one side of the wheel-barrow and 
cried. * The devil owed you a shame and I am 
glad 'tis come, you deceitful young gipsy; if my 
wench had played such pranks, I would have 
cut her head off.' Upon which Old Crab dropt 
bis eye into the barrow, and seeing poor Harry 
bleed sadly, he bade Old Comical make the best 
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of lu« waj to die castle ; and, mountiDg old Crop, 
rade a^raj to fetch Dr. Grosvenor. — ^Upon the 
doctor^a arriyal at the castle, he found Harrj in 
ft faintiflg fit occasioned by the loss of blood, his 
head being cut open in a terrible manner. — Gen- 
evieve soon heard the matter, and came instant- 
ly to the castle to comfort Ladj Charlotte, who, 
vpon finding Harrj to be in danger, fell into a 
great trouble. Old Crab called at 3Ir. Orove'a 
house on his, way as he returned, and told the 
atorjy though he had not much time for talkingt 
for it may t>e remembered that it was Sunday 
mmiing, so away went old' Crop with Old Crab 
upon her back, and a sermon full of weighty 
natter in his pocket. As soon as Lord George 
saw Sir Harry knocked down by Old Comicsd, 
he took to his heels and ran for his life : and it 
came to pass, that when he could run no farther 
he stopt — ^what are another's bones to a man 
wl^n his own are in any danger ? Not a straw— a 
.jnan cannot get broken bones mended for nothing 
— it is devilish dear work — and 'tis best to take 
care of them : so Sir Harry thought, who crawl- 
ed away as fast as he could upou his hands and 
knees, for Old Comical made a quadruped of 
him ; yes, crawled away into a great wood of 
stinging nettles, for be expected that Old Com- 
icaPs clapper would strike more than one upon 
his bell-metal : but as good luck would have it he 
was too much taken up n iih poor Harry to look to 
any thing further than cleaiing the ground of his 
enemies. After lying by at least an hour. Lord 
George had the bravery to return to the field of 
battle, and poking his nose out of a thick holly- 
bnsh to see if the enemy held possession of it, 
the coast being clear, he came on to look for the 
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baronet's body, whom he suppoaed to be dead 
from the great thump he heard given upon hit 
carcass. He presently found his hat, which 
was a sign that the enemy did not look for plun- 
der, and presently saw the head that belonged 
to it raised above the stinging nettles to see if 
the foe were returned to the field, and found a 
friend instead come to look for the wounded ; 
and in good time, for he could not rise without 
help, hardly indeed with it : not knowing what 
night come of the beating which they had given 
Harry, they called a council of war, and agreed 
upon a speedy retreat : leaving a spy upon 
the enemy's ground to bring in intelligence bow 
matters were like to be, they fell back to an inn 
on the publick road, and lay by till he brought 
them some account of Harry's situation which 
frightened them out of the north of England. 
They were forced to halt, however, in the first 
town they came to, and get a surgeon to look to 
the baronet's body, who laid him upon his face 
and rubbed as much rare stuff into it as came to 
five and twenty shillings, which some may think 
was more than the carrion he had about him 
was worth altogether. The baronet said he 
never had such a blow in his life, and if it bad 
fallen on his head he would have kept that a 
secret ; for to knock a man's brains out is one 
way to stop his tattling. Lord George escaped 
for the present, but he had a bill to pay, whicfa* 
like many others, he did not expect to pay. In 
regard to Lady Charlotte Orby, Genevieve laid, 
she could very well excuse any trick being 
put upon such a couple of coxcombs who both 
pretended to be frienas, and yet both pretended 
to be in love with her ; she had no ooubti she 
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■aid) that her ladyship's money w^ their object, 
and that they had formed a conspiracy to plun- 
der her between them ; be that, however, as it 
might, her friend she could not but say was in 
fault to bring an innocent person, and one whom 
she really had a regard for, into such danger. 
Old Crab stormed at her scandalous artifices, 
fraud, and deceit, and said that a lie in conduct 
was worse than a lie in speech. Genevieve, 
however, hurried away^ and ' so did Old Crab, 
for he scarce got back to his church in time, 
though he never put poor old Crop into such a 
perspiration in her life : but the old mare hap- 
pened for once not to be in a family way, which 
was a rare case with her, and she carried Old 
Crab over the country as if he were galloping 
after a stag. Genevieve was quite in as great 
a hurry as Old Crab for his heart, and when she 
came to the castle found Lady Charlotte in a sad 
situation*. Dr. Orosvenor had said that Harry 
could not live, the skull was certainly not frac- 
tured, but the symptoms in the head were very- 
bad, and certainly proved that the brain had suf- 
fered a dreadful concussion. This intelligence 
was brought to Lord George and the baronet by 
a person employed for that purpose, and they 
made all speed out of that part of the worlds 
and all other parts that were within a hundred 
miles of it. Poor Lady Charlotte had been on 
the watch too, and picked up the sad news at 
Harry's door, where she placed herself to hear 
the doctor's opinion of Harry's condition : but 
her heart was too full to stay there any longer^ 
and she ran into her apartment, where Genevieve 
*found her when she came to look for her: the 
door of it was locked, as usual, when she came to 
it, and Genevieve knocked and called^ and called 
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agaiDf but wai neither admitted nor so much ai 
answered. When the doctor came to Tisit Harrj 
in the evening, Geneyieve told him that Lady 
Charlotte had locked herself into her room, would 
admit no person, and had neithei- eaten nor dranh 
the whole day. The doctor said she must be 
attended to, and her door must be forced if 
she refused people admittance ; upon which, aa 
soon as be nad done with his patient, be and 
Genevieve went to her j-oom, but all knocking 
and calling were in vain ; he ordered the door to 
be forced, when Genevieve set one of her vast 
shoulders against it, and sent it at one push into 
the room, and its lock and hinges along with it. 
Now the first thing they did when they came in 
was to look for Lady CharioMe ; Geneviere 
undrew the bed curtains and found the bed in 
great disorder, but no Lady Charlolte! Poor 
girl ! there lay her hat lorn in two pieces on the 
.bed, and several large locks of her pretty hair, 
which she had pulled off her head in her distress ! 
blood, too, was found upon the bed clothes, the 
sight of which turned Genevieve pale : almost 
every part of the room was searched which conid 
conceal a mouse, but in vain, and the doctor, sus- 
pecting the worst, opened the window to see if 
she had thrown herself out at it, not thinking, at 
the moment, if she had thai she might not be able 
to come back to shut it. Mr. and Mrs. Decas* 
tro, Julia, and Lady Budemere now came into 
the room, when Julia, aflcr much wonder had 
been expressed at her getting out of the room and 
leaving the door locked, turned the door over aa 
it lay on the floor to look, which the others did 
not think of, if the key were inside the lock, and 
to their greater astonishment, it waa found to be 
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there : upon this they all stood staring at each 
other without speaking one word: Now Gene- 
vieve, who stood at the foot of the bed, which 
was a very large one, and had curtains on it large 
enough for the main-sail of a seventy-four, 
chanced to fake a step back and felt something 
large through the curtain, which she immediately 
pulled aside and discovered poor Lady Char* 
lotte ciTbging in a half senseless state to one 
of the bed posts : her eyes were fixed, her face 
was pale, her hair in disorder, and her bosom 
bare : her neck and her arms and her clothes 
were spotted with blood — she took no notice of 
those who stood round her : the ladies, hurried 
out of the room in terrour, all except Genevieve, 
attended by Mr. Decastro — when Dr. Grosvenor 
attempted, with Genevieve's assistance, whose 
tears ran down fast into her bosom, to get Lady 
Charlotte away from the bed-post : Genevieve 
;u8ed some force, but desisted through tenderness. 
It was in vain to speak to her, she took no notice 
at all of any thing they could say, and appeared 
to be in a kind of stupour : Dr. Grosvenor said 
that she must be taken away, when Genevieve 
uncflasped her arms by main force and she made 
no further resistance, but suffered them to place 
her in a chair, and the doctor endeavoured to get 
a flood of tears from her, which he said must be 
done if possible : she remained, however, unmov- 
ed ; Genevieve wept over her and said, she was 
sure she had lost her senses. The doctor agreed 
that she was in a dangerous way, and, begging 
Genevieve to stay with her till he returned, left 
the room : In the doctor's absence she took all 
the means which the doctor suggested to bring 
her to weep, but in vain ; she raised her gen|ly 
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from the chair, and carried her about (he room, 
and felt as if she had a dead lump rather than a 
living creature in her arms : she then tried if she 
could get her to walk, which she did alowlj, 
but she soon ceased and hung upon Oeneviere. 
The doctor now came into the room, and taking 
Ladj Charlotte's bloody gown off put another on 
her, and after Genevieve, bj his order, ^ad gath- 
ered up her hair, composed her dress, and wash- 
ed the spots of blood off her face and neck, both 
of which she had wounded with her nails, her 
breast especially, the doctor said she mutt be 
brought mk) Harry's room, who was grown a 
great deal better than he had expected to BuA 
him: Upon which, Genevieve, Knowing Lady 
Charlotte's temper, said she had best be earned 
there and left alone with Harry : of which the 
doctor approved, and Genevieve took her into 
her arms and carried her info Harry's apartment : 
As soon as she came into it, the doctor, who nar- 
rowly watched her, took notice that she moved 
her eyes, which she had not yet done, as if to 
look for something : the doctor said it was a good 
sign, and presentiv, seeing Harry hold out his 
hand to her as he lay on a sofa, she gave 
a faint scream and cried out * He's alive ! 
he's* alive !' and dropped her bead on Ge* 
nevieve's shoulder : poor Genevieve had a sad 
time of it, for she wept as if she would break her 
heart : Harry and the doctor did all they could 
to comfort her, when Lady Charlotte raised her 
head off Genevieve's shoulder and turned it 
quite round, as if to search for Harry : the doc- 
tor then bade Genevieve put her upon the sofa 
near Harry and left the room : but Genevieve, 
instead of going out with Dr. Grosveno^, slitp 
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behind the bed curtains to be upbn the watch« 
Harry, who was a good deal recovered, not 
knowing any one to be in his room but them* 
selves, put his arm round Lady Charlotte's neck 
— ^he had but one he could use, poor fellow, and 
she fixed her eyes in a sort of dead stare on his 
face : Harry then kissed her lips, which seemed 
to rouse*her like an electrick shock, for she cried 
out, ' O my love I ipy love J' and broke into a 
flood of tears on his bosom. Poor Genevieve gob- 
bed quite loud enough to be heard by any person 
in the room, and do what she could, sne could 
not restrain herself ; she found that they did not 
perceive it, however, and still lay on the watch, 
glad to find Lady Charlotte shed tears, which 
she now did very plentifully : Harry, who was 
the only person in the world at all like to comfort 
her, said he was a great deal better, and thought 
he should come down stairs and breakfast with 
her the next day: — there was a glass with some 
egg and wine near him, which he persuaded her 
to drink ; she seemed to be thirsty, for she drank 
it all — it was the only nourishment she had taken 
the whole day — when she had taken it she came 
close -to Harry, and leaning her head on his 
jihoulder, received and returned his kisses with 
tenderness and rapture. Genevieve could stand 
her ground qo longer, but stole unperceived out 
of. the room, and told Dr. Grosvenor not all she 
had seen and heard, but as much as he wanted 
to know. The doctor now came and knocked at 
the door, Harry called him in, when he found 
Lady Charlotte reclining on the opposite end of 
the sofa, quite overcooje by the wme and egg 
which she had taken. Upon Harry telling her 
she should come again the next mornuig, she wil- 
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Iinglj left the room, when Julia assisted GeDe- 
Tieve to put her to bed ; the doctor followed to 
leave his instructions. Lady Charlotte owed a 
great deal of her agonies to her odd temper; she 
had piqued herself upon concealing her aflectioii 
for this, beautiful youth, whom she loved with 
all the paHbion and tenderness that the fond- 
est of all female bosoms was capable of, and the 
discovery of the cheat, which she had carried so 
well, siung her to the quick ; this, added to the 
shame she were like to owe upon it, and her ter- 
rour for poor Harry^s safety, were bringing her 
apace to a phrensy : the doctor said she had m 
narrow escape — forbade the subject, or any the 
least allusion to it, to be touched upon in her 
hearing, and gave hopes that all would be well 
in a snort lime with both of them, when they 
ought to be united, if possible, immediately. As 
the doctor said, so it befel ; in three weeks time 
all was well again, but the bruises which Lady 
Charlotte had given her bosom, required the doc* 
tor's attention almost as much as poor Harry's 
wounds. Now we are on this subject we will 
add, that as soon as Harry and Lady Charlotte 
were well, they both stole away in the night, and 
not a soul could tell or guess which way or whi- 
ther they were gone : her ladyship had put oil 
freat reserve, talked but little te any bat ber 
[arry, and seemed to have something more tbaii 
common on her mind : — on bein^ called one morn- 
ing to come to breakfast, slie, Harry Lamsbroke, 
and her ladyship's maid were not to be found ! 
Ocne^ ieve said she was a very odd girl, and t|i|p 
escape was quite of a piece with the rest of hei 
ecccn-iick conduct: it was supposed that they 
would go and get man led, and appear again one 
day or another. 
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CHAPTER XIII. • 

fSeneyieye and the Philosopher come again on the Stages* 

an Eye had to their matters. 

The sad effects of deceit appear too plainly 
in the last chapter to need any further illustration 
in this. — We shall now turn our style to another 
love alSair — surely the ladies will have enough of 
it : — one word to keep the dogs from barking — ^it 
is no disgrace, but an honour to the most modest 
woman in the world to be in love, and to be 
pleased with love, N. B. as long as it is inno- 
cent. 

The philosopher could see that Genevieve was 
much in love with him without so much as one 
eye open, and he broke the matter to his father 
and mother and Old Crab one day as they sat 
. together. ' Buzzy,' said Mr. Decastro, for so he 
used to call Acerbus, *we do not at ail wonder 
that you have seen this thing with your eyes 
shut, it has long since been visible enough to us 
whose eyes are open, and, to tell you the truth, 
we have just been talking about it before you 
came into the room ; and brother Bat says, it is 
bigh time his ward was settled in the world, for 
he tells me, which I could scarce believe, but 
time steals away, that Jenny is now three-and-. 
twenty years of age ; she has had a great many 
lovers, drawn, as she needs will have it, rather 
by the effluvia of her gold than the smell of her 
merits, and now declares, that unless she can 
find one to whom money is no temptation, she 
will never marry : as this is the case, I think she 
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will scarce get lover to her mind, unlets a philo- 
sopher takes a liking to her.' ^ You have found 
<pt at last,' said Mrs. Decastro, ' that she is in 
love with you, have you, Buzzy V • Mother/ 
quoth he, * in good truth I have.' * Well,' quoth 
she, *but how do you stand affected towards 
her V * Verily,' quoth the philosopher, * I lore 
pretty Jenny.' * Come,' said Mr. Decastro, 

* so far all goes well — what d'ye think of thia, 
brother Bat?' *Why,' quoth Old Crab, •! 
think the jade wants a husband, but she's a 
turbulent toad, I can hardly recommend her*- 
Buzzy, you will get your brains knocked ool** 

* Well,' quoth the philosopher, * I am come for 
your advice, and will act under your directions ; 
If you think ill of this matter I will return to the 

"University ; if well, 1 will tell pretty Jenny my 
mind with a loving kiss the first timewenieet: what 
do you think of this matter, uncle T speak.* * Yon 
dog,' quoth Old Crab, * you will get vour bones 
broken ! — canst relish matrimony, aost think, 
with a cudgel by way of sauce to it ? ha, Buxsy T 

* If so it be,' quoth the philosopher, * that pretty 
Jenny will give broken bones and the knock- 
ing out of brains by way of proofs of her love for 
a man, I will tell her, at first hand, that I will 
take her love for granted, without potting her 
upon the trouble of giving any such testimony of 
the matter: it will be time when I ask Jenny if she 
loves me, as if I doubted it, for her to come in 
with her proofs, and break my bones in order to 
convince me of her afiection ; but when a man 
admits a thing to be thus, or thus, there will be 
no need of any argument to enforce the belief of 
that which is already granted. — But, if it so be, 
that I am called upon for mine objections to 
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M Crab sucked up his cheeks at this, and Mr, 
And Mrs. Decaatro fell a-laughing. * Very good,^ 
rery good, and mighty well,' quoth the philoso- 

Eher ; * but answer me, honoured sir : can that 
e a good thing that puts a worse thing in the 
place of a better thing, and turns out a s;ood thing 
to make way for a bad thing ?' * No, certain- 
ly*' qnoth Mr. Decastro. *It is Well,' quoth 
the philosopher, * it is very well : — but answer 
me, if a man be a good thing is it a bad thing if 
lie be taken for other than a good thing V * Cer- 
tainly a bad thmg,' said Mr. Decastro. < Is a 
good thing turned out to make way for a bad 
thing if a bad thing be put in the place of a good 
thing V quoth Acerbus. * If the good thing be 
put out,' said Mr. Decastro. * Is any thing better 
than life V quoth Acerbus. * No,' said Mr. 
Decastro. ^ Is that which is a dearer thing a 
better thing V quoth Acerbus. ^ Certainly,' said 
Mr. Decastro. * Is honour dearer than life V 
guoth the philosopher. ' It is,' quoth Mr. De- 
castro. * Then if what is dearer than life is 
better than life, there is something better than 
life,' said the philosopher. * Brother John,' 
quoth Old Crab, ^ thou'rt an ass.^ ^ Come, I con- 
fess it,' said Mr. Decastro ; * Buzzy has such 
a twisting way with him — but what's all this to the 
purpose V * Is honour a better thing than money,' 
Baid the philosopher, * or is money a better thing 
than honour ?' ' Honour must needs be best,' it 
was answered. *Then if money come in and turn 
honour out, a worse thing puts out and takes 
place of a better thing even than life, or how ?^ 
' So it appears,' said Mr. Decastro, * from what 
has been granted.^ * If honour be a good things 
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what briop hurt to honotir miitt be a btd thing'-* 
if that true?' laid the philosopher* ^ It it very 
true/ saiil Mr. Decastro. * How !' aaid the plu'' 
loflopber, is money a bad thing V Mr* Decaitro 
f tared, and said, * No/ < Can any lore be good 
love which hath any other than a good thing for 
its object V said Acerbus. * Certainly not/ 
said IVlr. Decastro* * Is that a bad thing or a 
good thing that brings the motive for a man's love 
in question V said the philosopher. Mt is a bad 
Ibiflgy surely/ said Mr. Decastro. ' Will not 
money do this V said Acerbus. ^ In a marriage 
suit it certainly will/ said Mr. Decastro. ^Thea 
money is not a good thing but a bad thing/ said 
the philosoplier, * but we this moment denied it 
to be a bad thing.' — ^ So far, so far,' quoth Mr. 
Decastro, rubbing bis forehead — but, but, but'—- 
* You look to be in doubt,' said the philoso* 
pher ; * let us see what can be done for you : can 
a good thing be a bad thing and a good thing at 
the same time ?' * Why, no,' said Mr. Decastro, 
^ I will swear to that.' < How !' said Acerbus, *h 
-not money food to one and poison ho another? 
and that, too, at one and the same time V ' Why, 
that's true again,' said Mr. Decastro; ^foitb 
1 did not think of that.' < True i' said the 
philosopher, Miow can that be?' putting a 
guinea down upon the table— —^ what is that, 
food, poison, or a guinea?' Old Crab gave 
Acerbus a look, upon which he said he meant 
no light thing, but to show the consequencea 
of unconditional answers. ^ You are laughing 
at your bther, you dog,' quoth Old Crab, ^ d'ye 
call that no light thing? If you are wise your 
father will be ; but if a son hath a fool for his 
father, he is the greatest fosti of the two if he 
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Bitnres it to his (ace.' * Come, come/ said Mr. 
becastro, ' I know Bozzy's a good boj» and I 
love to hear him ch<^ iogick, though, I own it, I 
ksow nolhing at all about the matter: but, I 
don't know how it is, he always makes me as 
giddj as a goose. Come, Buzzj, what has 
Jennj to do with all this V * Whj, sir, I said, 
to take a step back, her money was my objection 
to her, for what brings a good thing into doubt 
Bivst needs be so far a bad thing, and put out a 
good thing to make way for a bad thing, for it puts 
cot credit to make room for suspicion, for who 
fakes a rich wife that will be thought to dislike 
Iter money ? and who that takes a poor one, will 
be thought to tell a lie at the altar ? and who will 
not pot a large fortune among the just causes 
and impediments why two persons should not 
be joined together, if a man must needs purchase 
a wife at the expense of his honour ! I know 
pretty Jenny lores me, and I can lore pretty 
Jenny ; but what can we do with all this money T' 
* Come, Bnzzy,' quoth Old Crab, * take it as the 
old philosopher took it when it was offered him — 
^ not for myself," sud he, ^* but to shew folks the 
r^t use of it." ' * Verily, uncle Bat,' qnoth 
the philosopher, *yon are afraid that Jenny 
should die before she is married, and all her 
money come to you, for so it stands in her futher'a 
wiU, yon say.' * A plague upon her money !' 
qnoth Old Crab, * I'll hare none of it — ^I faave 
as much as I want — I wish the toad were married 
once, though I "don't want to see a poor fellow's 
head knocked off h» sbonlders.' * She would 
not faaTe had so much money if you had fadd 
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jour hand, uncle Bat ; you made it more than it 
was at first,' said Acerbus. ^ Well,' said Mrs* 
Decastro, * this is the first time any lover ob- 
jected to bis mistress because she had one hun- 
dred thousand pounds to her fortune.' * As I 
live,' quoth the philosopher, * few people know 
that more ill than good comes of much money ; 
and this I could prove by a variety of deductions, 
but I am loath to spend your time.' — * Brother 
Bat,' quoth Mr. Decastro, * what can be done m 
this case ?'— « Why,' quoth Old Crab, * Buzz/ 
must let the jade alone if he will not take her and 
her money for better for worse : then if she dies I 
shall be plagued with it — and some may think I 
keep her unmarried with an eye to it— Come, 
Buzzy, if you like the woman, take her, and we 
will see if we can tie her money up.' — * Uncle 
Bat,' quoth the philosopher^ * I will have nothing 
to do with it, my fnther allows me plenty,'— 
' Well,' quoth Old Crab, ^ suppose we tie up the 
money in her own apron, if she hath no oojec- 
lion — and she will not stick out 'tis like : — there 
are few women but are glad enough to get the 
command of the purse ; she will not quarrel with 
any upon that score ; it is what the sex will be 
eternally clawing for, though their husband's eyes 
lie in their way to it.' — * Well, well,' quoth the 
philosopher, ' if you can keep me out of the waj 
of it, that is all I want.' * It can be done as I 
say, and left under her direction and appoint- 
ment,' quoth Old Ci ab. ' My dear,' quoth Mr, 
Decastro to his wife, ' Jenny is in the library, 
waiting for Buzzy there, for I saw her go into it 
afler she hunted all over the garden for him ; I 
have been much amu«»ed with watching her — goto 
her and tell her there is a young, man ready to pa j 
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so as not to bite him : go and sound her, but 
name no names.' Genevieve al that moment 
came into the room, for the tea and coffee were 
brought in, and blushed at the sight of the phi- 
losopher. ^ Come here, you jade/ quoth Old 
Crab ; * have jou a mind to be married if you 
can find a man you could be glad to eat up at a 
mouthful V ^ I am as like to eat a man as to 
marry one/ said she, ^ as far as my mind goes in 
the matter.' « Why,' quoth Old Crab, « there 
is a man whom you could be glad to swallow, 
shoes and all, I know, if you could get a fair 
gulp at him 1' ^ O my dear uncle,' said she, 
crimsoned over head and ears, ' how you talk — 

Lord ' * Lord ! aye. Lord indeed,' sung 

Old Crab through the nose, * if you aren't in love 
I'll be hanged : come, I can find you a husband 
if you can agree to keep all your money to your- 
self.' — * Aye,' said she, Mhat's the trash they 
are all after' — ^ You hasty slut,' quoth Old Crab, 
* hear a man speak and be hanged ! — he would 
have your money' — ' Then he shall not have it, 
nor will I have him, uncle,' said she, ' and so I 
will save you Curther talking;.' 'Ah, ye chatter- 
ing baggage !' quoth Old Crab, ' will you hear 
what I have got to say or wo'nt ye ? The man 
would have your money put out of his reach, 
. that he may save his credit in making such a rich 
gipsy an offer : what d'ye think of that ? chained 
up, for he hates money as he hates the d6vil, and 
would speak his mind if your great bag did not 
hang in the way.' Genevieve very well knew 
the philosopher's mind about money, which waa 
one thing that made her so fond of him ; she had 
the audacity to cast an eye at him as he sat 
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spirit was walking in the groves of Academm. 
< Uncle/ said she, * this is strange news— «iid if 
it came from another I should take it for a jest.' 
* Do you consent V said Old Crab. * Praj, my 
dear uncle/ said she, * who can this be ?' * Let 
him name himself/ quoth Old Crab, ^ when you 
see him, and if you don't see him, it will not be 
for want of looking after him, you slut, yon 
make good use of your eyes that way.' Upon 
which Oenevieve handed the philosopher a cnp 
of coffee, jogging his elbow at the same time to can 
his senses up, that were most of them fast asleep. 
As soon as Acerbus opened his eyes she darted 
her own bright stars directly into them with one 
of the sweetest smiles that ever charmed a man's 
heart. * Aba, Jenny,' quoth he, * how losg have 
you been here, we have been talking about you :' 
— Genevieve's face was as red as scarlet, for she 
took it into her head that it might just be possi- 
ble that the philosopher was the man : this pot 
her into a flutter, and she spilt some of the conee 
upon his hand. — It is supposed when folks are 
in a flutter that the animal spirits dash throueh 
their pipes into the muscles by spirts and jerks 
which^ breed those irregular motions that make 
eople spill coffee upon the flesh of others that 
ie in the way of that very terrible liquor, as it 
now happened — forasmuch as the philosopher 
got the back side of his hand scalded : she might 
have kissed his hand and made it well, but she 
was too proud for that. — One reason why pride 
is called a vice is because it keeps women from 
doing impudent things, and that is a pity. ' What 
an aukward two-handed jade it is,' quoth Old 
Crab ; * who's to buy carpets for you to spoil ?' 
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**My dear uncle,' said she, ^an accident may hap- 
pen to the Graces.' — ' I never heard of their spoil- 
ing' people's carpets,' quoth Old Crab, 'not I, or 
brought in as a saving clause for a clumsy cow/ — 
Old Crab was in a pleasant humour this evening. 
The philosopher arose with great dignity, and 
taking a folio edition of Plato's works by Marsi- 
lius Ficinus, walked into the shrubbery. * My 
dear aunt,' said Genevieve to Mrs. Decastro, ' I 
vow I have quite forgot to gather your roses, 1 
will go and get them while I think of it,' and out 
she ran after Plato and the Philosopher. And 
now the ambuscado in the rose-bushes was laid, 
and the glove thrown in the walk with the hope 
that the philosopher might pick it up and eat it : 
this was a trap ; it was but a glove : very true, 
it was only a glove : it was a great pity she did 
not pull off one of her stockings and throw it in 
the way : but of this thus far. — Hereafter Acer- 
bns paid his addresses, as we have said, and 
made Genevieve so hot that she ran into the wa- 
ter, as hath likewise been said — ^so far this mat- 
ter is topped up : very good — yes, topped up so 
far, but we must leave the rick to settle, it will 
take another load by-and-by. 

Genevieve, on her way to the bathiug-house, 
overtook Julia, who loved water like a fi|ih, and 
was going to .get a dip : — so she told the pretty 
milk-maid that she had a proposal from the philo- 
sopher, and said she should like vastly to be mar- 
ried the same day with her, but did not know 
how to bring the thing about. •My day draws 
very near, Jenny,' said Julia, * and I am fright- 
ened out of my wits whenever I think of it ; it 
will be a terrible day, Jenny, don't you think 
s« ? and yet I look for great happiness in it -,, £q^ 
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it will make my dear George my own for ever/ 
— * I believe it will your George ; for Acerboi 
•ays, whom now, Julia, I will call my Acerboi, 
(1 am the happiest woman in the world ; I will 
not even except you, and I think you most be 
as happy as any, indeed I do.) — * Well, Jenoy, 
but you don't tell me what it is that Acerbas 
■ays of my honey — sweet George V — * Oh, I had 
forgot; — why,' said Genevieve, ^he aaya that 
George is a very good young man in a moral asd 
religious sense, and that is the surest f^round fer 
a woman, by marriage, to make her George her 
own for ever ; for there are a great many Georges, 
my dear Julia, that marriage will not mal» a 
woman's own, as you call it, but every woman's 
Georges that will have them.'— ^ My dear Jen- 
ny,' said Julia, ^ how can that be, when my P^IMi 
says, that if a man marries two women he will oe 
banged, if one do not die before be marries ano- 
ther?' — *Ah, my dear Julia,' said Genevieve, 
* the thing is loo shocking to be explained ; I 
wish I did not know half that I know of the 
world ; and that you may never know a fiftieth 
part of the ill that is in it.' — * But, mv dear Jen- 
ny,' said Julia, ' tell me how this thing can be, 
will you V — ^ No, no, Julia, it is too bad : wait 
till you are married and ask your husband.' 'If 
there is any thing very bad in it, I don't think 
be will be able to tell me,' said Julia. ^ Why,' 
said Genevieve, ' it is good to know what ill is, 
in some sense ; but yet I think it is best to know 
nothing of if. I wish I knew as little of it as you 
know of it, Julia, and had lived, as you have 
lived, among the sheep and cows, whose innocent 
lives put man to the blush, and raise the beast 
above humanity : I sincerely thank heaven fos 
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the escapes whkh I have had hy its kind help 
since I have been made a show of in the world : 
I hare erer wished, Julia, to be married ; woman 
is made to be married ; hot of all the rubbish of 
the cftalion, tib. men of (asbion, as thej are call- 
ed, that hare made me o§ers, not one came for- 
ward but added a cartload, in his turn, to my 
detestation of the sex ! — I must ever except poor 
Smith, bnt I hare told rou his sad story : — at 
last my dear Acerbns makes me amends for 
ail ; — Oh, Jolia, I erer loTed him — I will put 
my scMil into his hand ; he, I am sure, will make 
k eternally happy/ * My cousin is a handsome 
yoai^ man, Jenny.' — * It is nonsense, Julia ; 
beauty is but a shadow^ — if you love George be- 
Gsose he is handsome only, you build your house 
upon the sand.' * I do not,' said she ; *• but 
when Oeorge conies to marry me, I could be 
gM to see him bring his beauty along with him 
too : our beauty, Jenny, wHI be something for 
George and I to play with while we are young, 
and when we grow old we will come to our 
stores : — Ah, Jenny, jou think so, as well as I, I 
know very well.' Genevieve said, with a fine 
Uosh, * Why, Julia, I do not think the worse of 
my Acerbus because he is a handsome man ; I 
Hke him an the better.'— < Ah, Jenny!' said 
Jolia, and laughed. * I'll drown you, j^ou toad, 
I will,' said Genevieve, and, taking Julia in her 
arms, for they were in the water, taking Julia in 
her arms, gave her a good docking. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Earl of Biideiiiere*8 Retora to England— ttket • 
House Dear Hindermark — his sadden Death. 

It would not be, perbapa, worth onr while, if 
we had time, to inquire how it is that men of 
large estates cotiie to be, for the most part, sad 
profligates ? — Well, but who should be, if those 
Terj people are not who have it the most in their 
power to be ? Are they not educated with great 
fuss and very little pains ? Are not all the school- 
masters in the world afraid of them ? Who darei 
dog them when they are boys, and who dares to 
coirert them when they come to be men? We, 
ourselves, bring the character of the Earl of Bo- 
deiiiere with fear and trembling before the pub- 
lic k, in order to be a warning to men, who, like 
him, nalk upon the quarter-deck of the world, 
lest they, like him, make a false step, and fumble 
overboard, neck and heels, as he did, fished op, 
indeed, by Old Crab, but almost drowned. — So, 
my lord, if you chance to read this, our history, 
take no such whim into your pate, as that we 
hate great folks, and at the very moment, too, when 
we are doing them the best turn we can. — Pruy, 
why are a great man's tutors and masters paid to 
be quiet, and let him have his head? Jfthej 
check him, why are they turned out, and others 
of better tempers, and more willing to put their 
pay into their pockets, and give themselves and 
their pupil no further trouble, put into their 
places ? Thus it is, the younc^ ge ntleman J^ets 
ruined, and who can help it, if the gardener if 
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afraid to pull up a weed, lest he get turned out 
ef his garden ? The Earl of Budemere, of whom 
we are now to speak, was bred in this way ; he 
came into a foi-tune of forty thousand pounds 
a-year, at the old lord's death, and took all his 
father's honours when his father could keep them 
no longer: he had a good constitution, and thought 
that one of the last things he should want would 
be health : he had a good estate, and thought that 
one of the last things he should want would be 
money : so he laid about him, until he found 
lie was mistaken in both cases. When he 
was one-and-twenty, he had a woman stuck into 
his bosom by his friends, because they thSught 
it fitting that he should marry, and knew, better 
than he did, whom he ought to choose, and this 
lady was one of Mr. Decastro's sisters : he was 
civil to her, and she was civil to him, and that 
was something ; but they never loved each other, 
and would have been the last people on earth, 

ferhaps, that would have come together, if they 
ad been left to choose for themselves : now, 
when Lord Budemere could not find a woman in 
bis own house whom he liked, he looked for one 
in another, which was likely enough, and not at 
all unnatural, and his lordship, to give him his 
due, was a good deal upon the look-out in this 
way, as, we think, hath already been pretty well 
shown : he never had more than one child by 
Lady Budemere, the beautiful Lady Charlotte 
Orby, of whom much hath been already said, 
and much more may be said : if he had had more, 
perhaps, he would have been less extravagant ; 
as matters fell out, however, he came to be forty 
years of age before he had quite ruined himself, 
and there was. some economy in that, when be 
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had brought his affairs into such confusion, thai 
he really did not know what he could call his 
own. His lordship's matters being in such a 
sickly state, it was high time io call in the phy- 
■ician, and Old Crab, whose professional suU 
was well known, was applied to in this case, ■■ 
we have said ; whichi indeed, differed so little 
from Mr. Decastro's, that we need not come to 
particulars, any further than to say, that Old 
Crab, who spoke well of nobody and did good to 
every body, after a torrent of abuse, undertook 
his lordship's case ; but when he came to look 
into his affairs he found a very desperate case, 
indeed ; if money could be got, it was taken on 
any terms ; he found estates mortgaged for as 
much as they were worth, leases sold, timber cut 
down and disposed of at any price, strip and 
spoil on all hands, money borrowed in every 
way, and in the worst of every possible way ; in 
short, no stone left unturned if a sixpence could 
be found, or could be expected to be found under 
it ! Old Crab got into an ocean of hot water in 
this business, and came to such a quarrel with 
Sir John Lamsbroke, Harry's father, about a 
Newmarket debt, which fell due upon some 
horse-race, that, upon being struck by the baro- 
net with a whip, Old Crab took him off the 
ground, flung him down a stair-case, and broke 
his arm. If Old Crab, indeed, had paid all 
that was demanded, Lord and Lady Budemere 
might have come to the parish for their bread, 
if they could have made out a settlement ; Old 
Crab, however, fought most nobly in the breach^ 
and what by making large deductions from some 
demands, wholly refusing others, ploughing up 
two fine parks, turning them into farms, and letting 
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them at good rents, pulling dow^n great houses for 
which he could get no tenants, building less, and 
letting them to the best advantage, and other the 
like measures of prudence, fifteen thousand 
pounds a«year were saved out of the wreck of 
this noble property, and the family disentangled 
from the world. When he looked into matters 
he was not a little astonished to find Lady Char- 
lotte's fortune not a-board ship when matters were 
in a sinking condition ; for. Old Crab knew that 
liord Budemere had the care of her money. 
But Lady Charlotte was a cunning baggage, and, 
like a rat, ran out of a falling house, and took 
her cash along with her, for some reasons best 
known to herself; and, as good tuck would have 
it, she came of age just in time : the money stuck 
in his lordship's hand like pitch, but she brought 
soap and sanci, and a lawyer by way of scrubbing- 
brush, scoured out every penny, and left his lord- 
ship's bands as white as snow : — what a nice thing 
it IS to have clean hands! — < My father don't 
want money, sir,' said her ladyship to one of his 
creditors, whom teeth and nails could not tear 
out of the house ; ' he has just paid me fifty thou- 
sand pounds : — Mr. Petticraft,' said she, to her 
lawyer, *shew this gentleman the letter of attor- 
ney : if you are wise,' added she, * you will be 
civil and leave the house.' This was one of the 
conditions between the sly puss and her father : 
Mr. Petticraft knew his cue, and told the afore- 
said gentleman as much as made for his purpose, 
who seemed to think that a man must be rich who 
could pay fifty thousand pounds, and was so civil 
as to leave the house for fear of offending his 
lordship, who grew to oe a very terrible man on 
a sudden. Lady Charlotte was certainly in the 
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right to get bold of her fortune, but not quite so 
right, some may think, in the means she took to 
do 80. Monej is the saliva of the devil. — After 
a great deal of trouble, and a great deal of quar- 
relling, Old Crab did much more than any one 
ever looked to be done for him, indeed he risked 
his life in his lordship's service ; for, as he was 
returning to London out of Berkshire, he was 
way-laid, and shot at by one of the creditors, 
whom he killed on the spot with a blow struck 
with his fist upon the man's heart; a bullet went 
though Old Crab's wig, and carried half bis ear 
along wifh it. Upon bis return info the North, 
after he had paid all, and counted what money 
was left in the bag, he said to Lady Budemere, 
one day after dinner at the castle, * You may 
send a letter, if you will, to your husband, and 
fell him we have a bit of bread left for him if he 
hath a luiiiil to come back to End'md and eat it.' 
Upon this he flung a scroll of paper into her lap 
as she sat opposite to him, that contained the 
tofals of receipts and expenditures, with the ba- 
lance left in their favour, which appeared to be 
lifteen thousand pounds a-year. As soon as La- 
dy Budcmcre saw if, she kissed the paper and 
wept. — Upon getting a little self-command she 
began to pour out abundance of gratitude and 
thanks : — ' Aye, aye,' quoth Old Crab, inter- 
rupting her, ^ that will do, that will do, the less you 
say about it I shall be the more pleased: — there, 
get along and write' to your husband, if you think 
him worth the trouble ; — don't slay here and set 
all the women a-snivelling ;' which, indeed, w;)8 
very much the case, for Mrs. Decastro, and Mrs. 
B. Decastro, Julia, and Mrs. Grove who were pre- 
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went, GenevieTe had left the room to walk wilb 
Aristotle and the philosopher, came down with a 
great deal of salt water upon the occasion^ and 
shed tears enough, if all had been put in a pond 
together, to swim a brood of ducks. 

Lord Budemere was then at Paris, and, upon 
the receipt of his wife's letters, came immediately 
to England, and joined the party at the castle, 
took a house, belonging to Mr. Grove, near Min- 
dermark, and, in imitation of Mr. Decastro, had 
a mind to live retired from the world ; but, while 
the house was getting ready for him, he retired 
from the world in a way he did not expect, for his 
brdship died of an apoplectick fit, occasioned, 
as Dr. Grosvenor said, who was called in when 
he might as well have been called to York,.by the 
excessive joy he felt upon the news of his afTairi 
being so well settled, and himself and all his 
concerns disembroiled from the world. We are 
running a little before the time here, but must 
say a few words, and beg the reader to excuse- 
their coming a little out of order, upon the meet* 
ing between his lordship and Mr. Grove. The 
Hindermark family were on a visit at the castle,, 
when Lord Budemere, who came from Paris as 
soon as he got the better of an illness, which held 
him there several months, arrived, not unexpect* 
ed, for he had named his day, when the first 
person he fixed his eyes on, coming into the 
room, was Mr. Grave. People who have been 
bred in courts will meet the devil himself with- 
out a sign of any emotion ; his lordship paid his> 
respects to all persons present with that ease and 
elegance which good breeding gives a man, and 
coming to Mr*^ Grove he offered him bis< hand, 
which Mr.^ Grave refused, making his lordship^ ^ 
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bow in silence. * I think, Bir,' said \m lorclship, a 
little angry, 'ttfler what happened at Bath, the least 
you could expect was any offer of civility on my 
part ; the moment I saw you I came to a resolu- 
tion to be silent upon it, and take, perhaps, i^ 
fitter opportunity to get your unaccountable 
behaviour there explained to me ; but I confess 
that, for some reasons, I am not sufficiently mas- 
ter of myself to wait for such explanation beyond 
the present moment, explain your abrupt depar- 
ture, sir, and your ill usage of me and my fami- 
ly !* — Upon which Mr. Grove was carrying his 
nose, as his custom was, up to his lordship's ear» 
in order to deliver a little whisper into it, when 
Lord Budemerc stept hack ; for when a man is 
angry with another he has no mind to come near 
him, unless he means to knock him down— - 

* Speak out, sir, that all may hear that apology 
which, I am sure, there is nobody present but 
must needs expect me to call for. * Did your 
lordship see. Mr. Petticraft,' said Mr. Grove in a 
low voice, which was little else than a whisper, 

• before you left Bath ?'— * what if I did not,' 
said the peer. — * Then, my lord,' resumed Mr. 
Grove In a whisper, — ' Speak aloud, sir,' inter- 
rupted Lord Budemere ;— « Perhaps, my lord,* 
continued Mr. Grove, still whispering, * your 
lordship may think even a whisper a little too 
loud, should I communicate the contents of that 

Eper,' putting Lady Charlotte's anonymous 
ler into his lordship's hand, in the lowest 
whisper man ever gave breath to. — Lord Bude- 
merc read the letter, and turned as pale as death : 
— he immediately made some excuse to speak to 
his servant, and left the room. — Every body 
present was anxious to know the contents of the 
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paper ; but Mr. Grove said, in a whisper, ^ it waf 
some secret matter between Lord Budemere and 
himself,' and put the paper verj coolly into hisr 
pocket. The butler presently came in with ar 
message from Lord Budemere to Mr. Grove,^ 
who immediately left the room ; what passed be^ 
tween Mr. Grove and his lordship we never could 
find, any further than that Mr. Grove promised 
him not to reveal the contents of the letter ; and' 
his lordship could not have found a man, if he 
had picked out one dumb from his mother's 
womb, who could keep a secret better. His 
lordship and Mr. Grove presently returned with 
easy faces, and the rest of the party, coming from 
their dressing-rooms, all walked info the dining- 
room, and sat down very sociably to dinner. — 
But these things befei some months after the 
present time, to which we must now return. 

We fear that we shall be deemed inexcusable 
by some, while we shall, perhaps, get heartily 
thanked by others, for omitting some very pretty 
love scenes between Genevieve and Acerbus, 
and some sweet lOve letters between George and 
Julia, who were cruelly parted by Old Crab for 
romping together, and only allowed to write to 
one another until the day came to be married, 
when memorandums of the former, and copies of 
the latter now lie spread before us ; but as the 
letters would fill a world of paper, and the memo- 
randums another, we earnestly beg to be excused 
bringing them all in here, notwithstanding they 
are very full of kisses and other sweet things. 
Should they be very eagerly called for, however, 
we will keep them safe under lock and key, and 
publish them all in two volumes, or twenty-two, 
if they hold out, by way of appendix to this our 
history. 
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tleneTieTe, lifter fihe had tumbkd iibotit in th^ 
wiit«r till iih« WAM ccml^ dr«Med b«rftelf unci left 
this balhinK-hoiiHe ; but,innf6iid ofretiirninK to the 
cnnWef wherti her old apartrnent waa always kept 
for her iiae, iri»fi;ad or returning to the caatU 
where nhe would be sure to meet Acerbua, she 
bent her atcips to the ferry, and, panting efrntf 
walked hornet meditating; upon what had befallen* 
The coldnr.nn of the water, and lapne of a few 
honra had now, in nome deg^ree, allayed the tii* 
mult whtrh the philoAopher'a nnexnected attack 
had ot.r.asioned, and, after a little fluttering upon 
it, ahe brought hernelf to a mind to let him mairjr 
her as soon as he would, but was not without her 
fears that he would be very slow in his mh 
pnmrhes, and in some alarm too lest he, by the 
neat day, mi^ht forscet all about his offer* She 
went to bed in sut.li sn odd wsy that neither 
Ijur.y, nor her old nurse, could tell what to make 
of her, and sometimes thought nhe must have 
had a rpiarrel at the CHstle where she had dined 
that day. Lucy asked her if she bad f(ot the 
colick, and Old Nurse watched her eyes to find 
if she were Koin^ mad. Whatever were the mat' 
ter with her, iiowevrr, they were sure she hati 
not lost her appelite, for she ate up two cold 
chickens, with iVnir plates of hanii and drank a 
miart of strong beer before she went io bed. 
The neat morning she arose very merry, and 
sung all the while liucy dressed her ; as soon as 
she h»d done, like one who was out of her wits 
for joy, she took liUcy ht her waist and kissed 
hrr cheek, anfl told her she was h good girl^ for 
<^he Imd not stuck above lialf-a-doaen pins into 
her all the time she wni dressing her ; and, to 
«iy Iho truth, I/iucy*9 Imnds shook so at seeing 
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kr mistress in sucb an odd taking, that she did 
* Botfain^: but prick her all the while she dressed 
lier. — She had no sooner sat down to her break- 
fiist and put the first dish of tea to her lips, 
vhen the bell rang:, and in came the philosopher 
to pay her his first visit. — * Ah, my pretty 
Jenny,' said he, * my sweet, sweet, sweet sweet- 
heart, I need not ask, when I see those roses, 
bow Tou do/ — SaviDZ which, he would have 
kissed her ; but Genevieve, what could ail her f 
gacte him St great push which laid the philoso- 
pher at his full length on the carpet. — The 
philosopher, however, jumped up, and never 
stcMxl to rub his elbows, which were the first 
things that came to the ground, but re-attack- 
ed her with great spirit, upon which she called 
him an impudent coxcomb, and asked hiua to sit 
down and breakfast with her : he told her he 
had already breaklasteiU and, as he could not 
stay long, would tell her his errand in few words ; 
and, taking her hand, said, ^ 3Iy pretty sweet 
Jenny, will you marry me on Saturday next !* 
Genevieve dropped her face upon her bosom 
and blushed ; raisin;r it presently she gave him 
a kind look, and said, Mhat is Julia's wedding 
day.' — ' 1 have got a ring and a license,* quoth 
the philosopher, putting them down upon the ta- 
ble ; *^ come, we four will make one day of it : 
say the word, my sweet Jenny, will you marry 
me on Saturday V — * I will,' said she : — * then 
thus,' quoth the philosopher, ^ I claim you for 
my wife,' and put the ring upon her finger to see 
if it fitted the pretty thing it was made for, and 
it made it tingle just as if a nettle had stung it. 
Now when two people, who are going the same 
way together, happen twth to be in a hurry, it 
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rails out well enough : this day wan Saturday, at 
one week brought the two wedding! together. ' 
Our philuiopher, who differed from every body 
clae, in every thing eliie, differed from other folks 
in this thing amongst others ; for, whereas, most 
men court a woman first, and then get her coih 
sent to he married afterwards : the philosopher 
made surer work of it ; he got her consent to 
be married first, and courted her afterwards^ 
whirh, having read in old liooks how changeable a 
thing a woman is, may be the best way. There 
was no fear of (icnevievc, however, whose mind 
the philosopher knew very well already. Now, 
reader, we would give a penny to know whether 
you would choose rather to stay and dine with 
Genevieve and her eccenfrick lover, or walk 
with us to the farm, and see with how much 
grace the sweet Jidia bore her lover's banish- 
ment, or run after Lady Charlotte and Harry 
Lamslirokc, and see what amends she made her 
lover for all the hard rubs he had suffered for 
ber sake ; but we must let them run where they 
please, and do what (hoy please, and say nothing 
more about them, at least at present ; and, in- 
deed, any reader of common sagacity may guess 
what it was that they ran away for : they owed 
one another a spite, and were willing to be re- 
yenged, and, when they returned to the castle, 
they brought a pretty little boy with them as a 

f»roof of it. But Hir John liamsbroke, Harry's 
ather, getting intelligence of the affair between 
Lord (leorgc E. and his son, came to a quarrel 
with him upon it, when a duel was the conse- 

Jiiencc, in which Lord George was shot through 
le heart. Sir John stood his trial upon the 
natter and was acquitted : hearing that some 
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dova^ vlio worked od Old Crab's bnn, had as 
good as saTed hb soo^s life, he sent OM Comical 
m present of a hnodred guineas, which Old Com- 
ical howerer returned, with hb best coaipli- 
its^ giving Sir John to understand, at the 
e time, that he was not the man which S~ 
John Iiimbroke took him for. 
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